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1. Antiquitates Americane; sive Scriptores Septentrio- 
nales rerum ante-Columbianarum in America. (Ame- 
rican Antiquities; or Accounts from Northern Wri- 
ters respecting America before the time of Co- 
lumbus.) Copenhagen. 1837. 

2. Samling af de i Nordens Oldskrifter indeholdte 
Efterretninger om de gamle Nordboers Opdagelses- 
reiser til America, fra det 10de til det 14de Aarhun- 
drede. (Collection of the Evidence contained in 
Old Writings, respecting the Voyages of Discovery 
made to America by the Ancient Inhabitants of the 
North, from the 10th to the 14th Century.) Pub- 
lished by the Royal Society of Northern Antiqua- 


rians. Copenhagen. 1837. 


We dare say that there are many who will learn 
with no less chagrin than surprise, that the discovery 
of America was made five centuries before Columbus. 
The fame of a hero is held so sacred by the bulk of 
mankind, that but little popularity can be expected to 
attend the historical justice which threatens in any wise 
to obscure it. It manifests, however, a very imper- 
fect comprehension of the merits of that great naviga- 
tor to suppose that they are likely to be effaced in the 
slightest degree by the authentic proof and general ac- 
knowledgment of the prior discoveries of the North- 
men. The soul! and spirit which launched Columbus 
across the Atlantic were never in the remotest manner 
prefigured by the motives which, actuated the roving 
Scandinavians. A broad distinction is thus establish- 
ed at once between the merits of their respective dis- 


coveries, by the different characters of the speculations | 
The voyages of the | 


and incidents which led to them. 
Northmen are replete with the ordinary interest of 
human events, in which the most important conse- 
quences are often seen to arise unexpectedly: yet the 
series of lucky accidents which led those rovers in the 
course of years, from land to land, through a sea in 
which groups of islands at convenient distances en- 
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| courage the mariner and tempt him onward in his first 
essays, till they at length reached the coast of America; 
cannot emulate, but rather serves by comparison to 
exalt the achievement of Columbus, who with long 
premeditation, designing no less than to overleap the 
boundaries of the known world, succeeded in realizing 
so far the dreams of an enthusiastic imagination; and 
apparently verified his predictions by a discovery 
which must ever be reckoned the most extraordinary 
on record. The discoveries of the Northmen, made 
without aim or object, awakened no zeal and easily 
fell into oblivion: that of Columbus on the other hand, 
originating in the most extravagant hopes, was much 
exaggerated in its immediate importance; and kindled 
an ardour which continued to operate on society for 
ages. 

We have thought it prudent to say so much in order 
to avert the jealousy which might resist the just claims 
| of the early northern discoverers. We know how dan- 

gerous it is to appear the rival of one firmly establish- 
ed in the admiration of mankind; and how naturally 
|the reluctance to allow his glory to be vied with, 
| would convert everything vague or problematical in 
| the narratives of the Northmen into arguments against 
‘their authenticity. Those narratives are, in the mean- 
| time, the most ingenious, unpretending documents ever 
penned. They are, it is true, sometimes obscure; and 
as many points which interest us at the present day 
| appeared to their authors to have little importance, they 
| often fail to furnish the details necessary for the com- 
plete elucidation of the matters they treat of. Still 
the anbiassed, impartial reader cannot refuse his entire 
confidence to their general tenor, nor deny that they 
seem characterized by the highest degree of accuracy 
' and fidelity which can be conceived to belong to primi- 
\tive history, derived wholly from tradition and com- 
posed from memory. 

The early discovery of America by the Northmen is 

not now made known for the first time; but the evi- 
dence on which it rests has never hitherto been pub- 
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lished in an ample and satisfactory manner. As early 
as 1570, Ortelius claimed for them the merit of being 
the first discoverers of the New World. But in so 
doing, he singularly illustrated the caprice and irregu- 
larity which so often marks the progress of opinion. 
Blind to the real merits of those discoverers, he ad- 
vanced their claims on wrong grounds; and misled by 
the Lecount of the voyages of the Zeni, which we now 
know to be for the most part a fabrication, he supposed 
that America had been discovered by the Northmen 
whom those Venetians accompanied in the fourteenth 
century; and confidently asserted that no further praise 
was due to Columbus than that of originating a stable 
and useful intercourse with the transatlantic continent. 
A correct account of the early discoveries of the 
Scandinavians in the west, was given by Torfeus, in 
his “Historia Vinlandie Antique,” published in 1705, 
and in his “Grénlandia Antiqua,’ which appeared in 
the following year. But these works soon became too 
searce to forward the ends of their publication, and 
have been long reckoned, even in the North, among 
the choicest bibliographical rarities. The writings of 
Suhm and Schéning, Lindeborg and Schréder, in which 
similar information is to be obtained, being in the 
northern languages, and in many instances only to be 
found in periodical publications, never enjoyed an ex- 
tensive European circulation. John Reinhold Foster, 
in his History of Voyages and Discoveries in the 
North, and some other writers chiefly following in his 
steps and familiar to the English reader, have asserted 
the discovery of America by the Northmen, but with- 
out entering into any statement of circumstances or of 
evidence; and their unexplained opinions consequently 
appear to be the offspring of predilection. The only 
mode of convincing the literary world of a fact, is to 
publish the documents which prove it. This task was 
undertaken in the present instance by M. Rafn alone, 
and he had advanced half way towards the completion 
of his work, when the Royal Society of Northern An- 
tiquaries, of which he is the secretary, resolved to 
take the publication of it off his hands; and the result 
is the handsome volume the title of which stands at 
the head of this article.* Its typographical execution 
is every way worthy of the care and industry bestowed 
on it by M. Rafa and his coadjutors, and, combined 
with them, leaves nothing to be desired. We have 
here the original Icelandic text, with the various read- 
ings or even the different versions of the MSS., ac- 
companied by translations in Danish and Latin; in this 
part of his task the editor has had the invaluable as- 
sistance of the learned Icelanders Finn Magnusen and 
Sweinbiorn Egilsson. He has himself added copious 
notes, with geographical and historical disquisitions, 
Before we enter on the history of the early diseoye- 


* London, published by Messrs. Black and Armstrong, 
agents to the Society. 





ries of the Northmen in the west, it seems desirable 
that we should say a few words respecting its sources, 
and their number, age, and authenticity. Of the docu- 
ments composing the volume of American Antiquities, 
two are of surpassing importance; and there is every 
reason to believe that they were both written in the 
twelfth century, or probably about four generations 
after the events which they relate. ‘The first of these, 
entitled a Fragment concerning Erik the Red, is found 
inserted as an episodical chapter in the Saga or history 
of King Olave Tryggveson. Leif, the son of Erik, 
was sent to Greenland by King Olave on a mission, 
the chief object of which was the conversion of the 
colonists to Christianity. The mention of this inci- 
dent leads to the history of Erik the Red and of his 
migration to Greenland; and the writer, having con- 
cluded his account of King Olave, returns to narrate 
at length the adventures of the Greenland colonists 
and their voyages to Vinland. This venerable frag- 
ment contains a reference to a prior and more ample 
history of Erik the Red. It is impossible to conjec- 
ture its author; but an error which occurs in it in regard 
to the genealogy of an ancient Icelandic family, a 
topic on which the old Scandinavian writers are usually 
very exact as well as copious, seems to indicate that 
it was written in Greenland, and probably not intro- 
duced into Iceland until after the lapse of a couple of 
centuries. 

The next piece in the volume which is quite equal 
in importance to the preceding, is the History of 
Thorfinn Karlsefne, or the Manly. The author of this 
Saga, in relating the adventures of Karlsefne and his 
voyage to Vinland, could not help giving some account 
of the previous voyages which had led to it; and as 
Gudrida, the wife of Karlsefne, had been previously 
married to a son of Erik the Red, the latter with the 
whole train of events connected with his migration to 
Greenland, enters on the scene. Gudrida, during her 
residence in Vinland, was delivered of a son named 
Snorre, three of whose descendants held bishoprics in 
Iceland, in the course of the twelfth century; and it is 
supposed that one of these was the author of the 
Karlsefnes-Saga, which contains the early history of 
the family. The manuscript used by M. Rafw for the 
basis of his text, is on vellum, and appears to have 
been written about the end of the thirteenth or begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. ‘The history of Erik 
the Red has also been printed from a vellum manu- 
script, written near the close of the fourteenth century. 
And here it deserves to be remarked that one of the 
objections urged by scepticism against the transatlan- 
tie discoveries of the Scandinavians, has been, that no 
account of them exists having any apparent claim to 
antiquity or even written on vellum; whereas there are, 
in fact, no fewer than eighteen different manuscripts 
on vellum in which there occurs some mention, more 























or less, of the Good Vinland—as the part of the North | 
American continent visited by the Northmen was) 
called—to say nothing of various copies of the same | 
manuscript. 

In the rear of the documentary array of which the 
two historical pieces above-mentioned form the van and | 
main division, M. Rafn has disposed a number of ex- 
tracts from the Landnamabok, the Heimskringla, and 
other ancient Sagas of high authority. He has also 
found a foreign auxiliary of great weight in Adam of 
Bremen, a German ecclesiastic, who, being attracted 
to the Danish court in the latter half of the eleventh 
century by the reputation of King Swein for liberality 
and knowledge, learned there the discovery of Vinland 
by the Northmen, to which he subsequently alluded 
in his writings. But to these fragments, as well as 
the poems and geographical treatises of those times in 
which some mention is made of Vinland, we shall re- 
turn hereafter; and shall now terminate our preliminary 
disquisition with the acknowledgment that the learn- 
ing and critical sagacity of Rafn, Finn Magnusen, and 
the other eminent scholars who have lent their aid in 
preparing this volume of American Antiquities for the 
press, appear to us to have effectually prevented any 
objections that might be raised against the genuineness 
of the pieces entering into the collection; and to confine 
the question respecting the early discovery of America 
simply to the discussion of the meaning and intrinsic 
merits of the evidence. We shall now proceed to 
narrate the history of the discovery of America by the 
Northmen, not omitting those circumstances which, 
though not immediately connected with our object, 
yet throw a forcible and characteristic light on the 
men and times which fall under our consideration. 

Erik the Red, with whom our narrative begins, ap- 
pears to have been conspicuous even among Northmen 
for turbulence of spirit and love of adventure. He was 
twice obliged toehange his residence in Iceland owing 
to feuds with his neighbours, in which he committed 
homicide. In his new abode on the western shores of 
the island he was equally unfortunate, and became in- 
volved in disputes with a powerful individual named 
Thorgest; in consequence of which, being arraigned 
before the Thing, or Assembly, convened at Thorsness, 
and knowing probably that his enemy’s adherents out- 
numbered his own, he felt that he had no chance of 
escape but in quitting the island. He lay some time 
in concealment, while his foes sought him on all the 
rocks along the shore, and, his preparations being 
completed, he embarked (in 983) with a few resolute 
followers, and stood out to sea from the Snefellsydkel, 
a towering promontory pointing direetly to the west. 
His friends Thorbiorn, Eyolf, and Styr, accompanied 
him beyond the rocks. In taking leave of them he 
announced his intention of looking for Gunbiorn’s 
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rocks, as some islets were called which had been dis- 
covered in the western seas a short time before, and 
the situation of which geographers have never been 
able to conjecture: it is not improbable that they were 
the islands near the southern extremity of Greenland. 
The conspicuous feature of the first land made by him, 
was a glacier (Snefellsyékel) to which he gave the 
name of Blaserk, or Blackrock: he then sailed south- 
wards, until he at length arrived at a habitable shore 
where he spent the winter. During two summers he 
explored the newly discovered country, to which he 
gave the flattering name of Greenland, in order that its 
designation might encourage men to settle in it; and in 
the course of the third summer he returned to Iceland 
according to promise, to acquaint his friends with his 
success. He remained there but one winter, during 
which time, after a renewal of his quarrel with Thor- 
gest, a reconciliation was effected between them: and 
in the following summer he returned to settle in Green- 
land. Of five and thirty vessels which set sail with 
him from Iceland only fourteen reached their destination; 
of the remainder some were lost, and others driven back 
by the winds. 

One of the companions of Erik was Heriulf, whose 
son, Biarne, at the time of the migration to Greenland, 
was absent ona trading voyage to Norway. Surprised, 
on his return to Iceland, to find his family all gone, he 
determined at once to follow them, and, as he expressed 
it, to spend his winter, as he had been always used to 
do, at his father’s fire-side. In this he uttered the cha- 
racteristic sentiments of the north, where the length 
and severity of winter give double value to the com- 
forts of home and social intimacy, and where domestic 
attachments seem to gain strength from the rigour of 
the season. He set sail accordingly, though unac- 
quainted with the Greenland sea, and for many days 
was driven by tempestuous north winds, accompanied 
by thick fogs, he knew not whither. At length, when 
the weather cleared up, he saw a Jand moderately ele- 
vated and overgrown with wood. As this did not 
correspond with the description he had received of 
Greenland, he left it to larboard; and standing out to 
sea, in two days more again descried land lower than 
the former, but like it covered with wood. He then 
continued his course with a south-west wind, and after 
three days descried an island, the lofty shores of which 
were beset by icebergs, or, as it should perhaps be 
understood, covered with glaciers. Bearing away 
from this island, and sailing for four days with fresh 
gales, he arrived at Heriulfsnes in Greenland, where 
his father was settled. There is no reason to doubt 
that the well-wooded land first deseried by Biarne was 
some, we shall not at present venture to decide what, 
part of the American continent, which thus appears to 
have been discovered by the Northmen as early as 986. 
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The discovery of the continent was in fact, by a natural 
accident, made contemporaneously with the coloniza- | 
tion of Greenland. 

A few years later, when Erik, Earl of Norway, | 
heard Biarne relate the incidents of his voyage, he ex-| 
pressed his surprise and dissatisfaction at the absence | 
of any endeavour to examine the newly discovered | 
country. The earl’s comments, when carried to Green- 
land, did not fail to operate at once on the adventurous | 
spirit of the colonists. Leif, the son of Erik the Red, | 
bought Biarne’s vessel, and in the year 1000 proceeded 
on a voyage of discovery towards the south-west. He | 
first came to the island of snow-clad mountains, for- | 
merly seen by Biarne, and went on shore with some of | 
his companions to examine. There was no herbage | 
of any kind upon it, but a bare and rugged plain of 
slate (hella) extended from the feet of the glaciers down | 
to the sea-side. Hence they gave to this country the | 
name of Helluland. Continuing their voyage, they next | 
arrived at a low coast thickly covered with wood, and 
having hillocks or banks of white sand near the shore. | 
This country they called Markland, or Woodland. | 

They then stood out to sea and sailed for two days | 
before they again made land, when, passing between | 
an island and the main, which here stretched out east- | 
wards so as to form a long peninsula, they held their 
course westward along the shores of the latter, wens 
they observed that a great extent of ground was left | 
dry at ebb-tide. They explored in their small boat a/| 
river which issued from a lake, and being pleased with 
the appearance of the country, they brought their vessel | 
up into the lake when the tide rose,and moored her in 
it. They proceeded forthwith to erect themselves some | 
temporary log-huts, which, as soon as they had made 
up their minds to winter in the place, they enlarged 
into comfortable houses, and called them Leifs-booths; 
a name which recurs frequently in the Scandinavian 
history of the discovery of America. Of the nature of 
the country in the vicinity of this station, the old 
historian gives us the following description. 





‘In that place there was no want of salmon either in 
the river or the lake, and of a greater size than they had 
ever seen before. So good was the land, that it might 
be easily seen that the cattle could never want for food, 
there being no severe cold in the winter, and the grass 
never losing its freshness. The days were more equal 
there than in Iceland or Greenland; and at the time of 
the shortest day, the sun was nine hours above the 
horizon.’—p. 32. 

It happened one day that they missed one of their 
companions, a Suderman, thatis, a Southern or German, 
named Tyrker, an old servant and favourite of Leif’s. 
A party was immediately despatched into the woods 
in quest of him. After some time spent in the search, 


he was seen staggering towards his friends with an air 
of extravagant joy, and having first accosted them in 





German, much to their surprise, he at length went on 


to acquaint them in stammering accents with the fact 
that he had been feasting on grapes. It must be con- 
fessed that the northern historian, in describing a Ger- 
man inebriated by eating wild grapes, drew too much 
on his imagination; yet the amount of fiction in this 
instance dees not exceed what may be allowed for as 
the inevitable colouring of facts preserved by tradition; 
and indeed the anecdote regarding ‘Tyrker, if closely 
examined, will be found to furnish strong evidence of 
the genuineness of the narrative. ‘The circumstance 
so carefully related, that the finder of the grapes wasa 
Southern, in whose native country the vine abounded, 
and who was consequently well acquainted with that 
fruit, cannot fail to suggest to the reader how unlikely 
it is that such exotic productions should have presented 
themselves to the imagination of Icelanders in the 
twelfth century, or that grapes and vines should adorn 
regions in the fancy of that people who voluntarily 
settled on the frozen shores of Greenland. To the 
country in which the vines were discovered Leif gave 
the name of Vinland, and freighting his vessel with 
grapes and timber he returned homeward in the follow- 
ing spring. When near the coast of Greenland he saw 
a party of shipwrecked people on a rock: they were 
fifteen in all, including Thorer, the chief, and his wife, 
Gudrida. Leif took them on board and conveyed them 
to Greenland, and from this circumstance he obtained 
the appellation of the Lucky or Fortunate. 

The account which Leif gave of his winter’s sojourn 
in Vinland was calculated to incite others to visit that 
country; and his brother Thorwald borrowed his vessel 
for this purpose, under the engagement that he would 
first convey to Greenland the property which Thorer, 
when shipwrecked, had left upon the rock. This being 
effected, he sailed for Vinland, and arrived without 
accident at Leifsbooths. He spent the first winter in 
fishing. The following spring (1003) he sent a party 
southwards to examine the coasts; they were absent 
for some months, and reported on their return, that the 
country explored by them was everywhere extremely 
beautiful, the woods extending down to within a short 
distance of the fine sandy beach which formed the 
shore. They saw no signs of human beings, excepta 
wooden shed (literally, in the language of the Icelandic 
historians, a corn-shed or granary) on one of the 
numerous islands near the coast. In the following 
year (1004) Thorwald sailed eastward from Leifs- 
booths, and then went northward past a remarkable 
headland which enclosed a bay; and was opposite to 
another headland. Here, driven by a tempest into 
shoal water, the vessel struck and injured her keel; the 
damage was soon repaired, and Thorwald ordered the 
broken keel to be erected on the headland, which he 
named from the circumstance Aialarnes, or Keel-Point. 
They came soon after to a promontory covered with 
wood, where, for the first time, they saw some of the 
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natives. There were three canoes drawn up on the 
shore, near each of which were three Skrellings, as 
the northern writers call the Esquimanx. Of the nine 
natives they murdered eight, but found themselves in 
a short time surrounded by a great multitude, hastening 
from all sides to avenge the death of their fellows. 
The Northmen beat them off, but Thorwald received a 
mortal wound in the combat. His admiration of the 
woody promontory where he had expressed a wish to 
abide, then seemed to him prophetic; and as he expired 
he told his companions to bury him on the shore of the 
headland, and, planting a cross over his grave, to call 
the place Krossanes, or Cross-Point. They returned 
to Greenland in 1005. 

In the spring of the following year, Thorstein, third 
son of Erik, accompanied by his wife Gudrida, set sail 
with the intention of bringing home his brother Thor- 
wald’s body; but after being tossed about the whole 
summer by adverse winds, he regained Greenland at the 
beginning of winter, without having even seen Vinland, 
and died soon after. The circumstances of Thorstein’s 
death are related by the Icelandic historians at ample 
length, and with much simplicity and pathos. As 
they have no immediate connection however with the 
discoveries in Vinland, we shall not allow them at 


Thord was the son of Biorne Byrdusmiér (the Butter- 
cask), son of Thorwald Ryg (Backbone), son of Asleik, 
son of Biorne Yarnsid (Ironside), son of Ragnar Lod- 
brok (Hairy-breeches). They (‘Thord and Fridgerda) 
had a son named Snorre, who married Thorhilda Riupe 
(the Partridge), daughter of Thord Geller (the Loud- 
voiced), and the son of these was Thord Hesthofde 
(Horse-head). Thorfinn Karlsefne was the son of 
Thord; his mother was named Thorunna. Thorfinn 
| travelled about as a merchant and he was accounted a 
| a clever seaman and tradesman.’—p. 130. 








The arrival of a man of such eminent abilities and 
high family, who could trace back his ancestry through 
eight generations, was an event well calculated to 
call forth all the hospitality of the Greenland colonists, 
and the festivities of Yule or Christmas were observed 
by the family of Erik the Red, who entertained 
Carlsefne and his companions, with a splendour, we 
are told, which had never been witnessed before ‘in 
that poor country.’ This splendour however was in a 
great measure due to the liberality of Karlsefne, who, 
reading in the downcast looks of his host the confes- 
sion of poverty, said to him, ‘We have in our ship 
plenty both of malt and corn, take of it what you will, 
and make as great a feast as your heart desires.’ 
During this season of pleasure Karlsefne became 





enamoured of Gudrida, the widow of Thorstein, who 





present to interrupt our narrative; but if space permit, | is represented as a lady possessing matchless endow- 
we may return to this episode hereafter, and endea-| ments both of body and mind, and married her. The 
vour to show that it has a significance not adverted to | lineage of Gudrida is not communicated to us in as 
by M. Rafa, although strongly tending to confirm his ample a manner as her husband’s, but it is introduced 
conjecture respecting the authorship of the historical | by a genealogical preamble of so curious a kind, and 
fragments in which it is introduced. depicting so vividly the roving habits of the Northmen 
The year 1006 was rendered memorable in Green-| jn the tenth century, that we cannot refuse to give ita 
land by the arrival of two vessels from Iceland, one of place here as a counterpart to the genealogy which we 
which was commanded by Thorfinn, better known by | have already extracted. These family traditions carry 
the auspicious designation of Karlsefne; that is to say,| with them such an air of reality, and shed so much 
having the materials of a man, or, promising great} jight on individuals, as cannot fail to inspire us with 
things. The chief person in the other vessel was | confidence in the history of which they form the con- 
Biarne, the son of Grimolf. Karlsefne was a rich and | necting links. ‘They are haloes spread round the heads 
powerful man, of a distinguished family, and traced | of patriarchs, which irradiate more or less all the events 
his descent from some who were in those days called | jn which their subjects have a share. But to proceed 
kings, but who must not be ranged in the same line | with our extract. 
with the crowned heads of modern times. As gene-| ¢Phere was a war-kin (or pirate) named Olave the 
alogies and whatever relates to descent and kindred had | White; he was the son a King Ingiold, son of Helge, 
great importance in the eyes of the Icelandic writers, | son of Olave, son of Gudred, son of Halyden Whitefoot, 


and are indeed always valuable to the critical inquirer | on soany (iinenelty benrioa} hg ae ene 


from offering so — points of contact by which the | Dublin in Ireland, with the country round about, whereof 
aceuracy or authenticity of history may be tried, we| he remained king. He married Auda the Generous, 
shall here present to our readers a short specimen of | daughter of Ketil the Flat-nosed, son of Biorne the 








this kind in order to show how diligent a chronicler is 
family pride, and how well disposed it is notwith- 
standing all its prolixity, to give a firm and well-joint- 
ed form to history. 

‘There was a man named Thord, who dwelt in 


Hofdestrand (in the district of Skagafiord, on the north- | 


ern coast of Iceland): he was married to Fridgerda, 





daughter of Thorer Hima (the Lazy) and of Fridgerda, 
the daughter of Kiarval one of the kings of Ireland. 





Splayfooted, a rich Norwegian. They had a son named 
Thorstein the Red. When Olave fell in battle in Ire- 
land, Auda and Thorstein fled to the Hebrides. There 
Thorstein married Thorida, daughter of Eyvind and 
sister of Helge the Lean. They had many children. 
Thorstein became a war-king and made an alliance 
with Ear! Sigurd the powerful, son of Eystein the Loud. 
They seized upon Caithness, Sutherland, Ross and 
Moray, and more than half of Scotland, which Thorstein 
ruled as king, until being surprised by the Scots in an 
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ambuseade, he died on the field of battle. Auda was 
in Caithness at the time when she heard of his death. 
She immediately had a vessel built secretly and escapec 
to the Orkneys. There she placed Groa, the daughter 
of Thorstein the Red and mother of Grelada, whom the | 
chief Thorfinn the Skull-cleaver had in marriage. She | 
afterwards went herself to Iceland, having in her vessel 
a crew of twenty free men. In Icbland she spent the | 
first winter with her brother Biorne. She subsequently | 
took possession of some of the valleys and dwelt at} 
Hwam. She used to say her prayers at Krosholum, 
where she had a cross erected, for she was baptized 
and very devout. With her, there came to Iceland 
many men of rank, who had been taken captive during | 
the wars in the west, and were therefore called serfs. 
One of these was named Vifil, a man of high birth, who | 
had been made prisoner in the west and was called a} 
serf until Auda gave him his liberty. When she was 
bestowing dwelling-places on her followers, and was | 
asked by him why he alone was passed by unheeded, 


she replied that the omission was of no consequence, | 
for all knew him to be noble. She then gave him | 
Vifilsdale, where he afterwards lived.’—p. 84—89. 

The historian then goes on to state that Gunbiorne, 
son of Vifil, was the father of Gudrida, for whose sake 
alone, it is obvious, the account of the war-kings was | 
introduced. The noble extraction of Vifil, Gudrida’s 
grandfather, was the point which the historian had 
really at heart; and as his sole authority for the fact | 
was the complimentary assertion of Auda that all the | 
world knew it, he deemed it expedient to raise the | 
credit of her warranty by enlarging on the achievements 
of her kinsman in the west. From these specimens 
our readers will at once perceive how little romance, 
and how much plain, homely, matter-of-fact enters into 
the composition of Icelandic history, to which we shall 
now return, to resume the narrative of discoveries in 
Vinland. 

The feast of Yule could interrupt but for a short time 
the tedions gloom of a Greenland winter, which 
disposes the mind to look forward with passionate 
eagerness to the active employments of a cheerful sea- 
son. When Karlsefne and his friends beguiled their 
long evenings by recounting their adventures, the con- 
versation often turned on the newly-discovered country 
in the Southwest; and as this grew more interesting 
the more it was talked of, they at length resolved to 
examine it thoroughly and to attempt founding a colony 
there. Accordingly, there were three vessels fitted out 
in spring; one commanded by Karlsefne himself, 
another by Biarne Grimolfson, and in the third was 
Thorward, who had married Freydisa, a natural daugh- 
ter of Erik the Red. Thorhall, a retainer of the same 
chieftain and an expert hunter, with many other colo- 
nists and some Icelanders of distinction, joined the 
expedition, which, we are informed, was expected to 
afford very lucrative results. It included in all one 
hundred and sixty persons, with cattle and lesser live 
stock in abundance. 

They set sail in the spring of the year 1007, and 





|stance Biarney, or Bear Island. 
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touched at the Westbygd, or western district of Old 
Greenland, and at Biarney, or, as it is now called, 
Disco Island. They held a southerly course for a day 
and night, till they reached Helluland, where they 
landed and found nothing but great flat stones, some of 
which were twelve ells in width, and a multitude of 
foxes. ‘They then steered more to the south-east for 
another day and night, till they reached the woody 


|shores of Markland. ‘They killed a bear on an island 


near the shore, which was named from the circum- 
Resuming their 
southerly course, they sailed for a long time keeping 
the land on their right hand, till they came to a point 
on which they found the keel of a ship, and which 
thus obtained the name of Kialarnes, or Keel-Point. 
Here we shall stop to observe, that we have set down 
the distances and courses sailed just as we find them 
in the original historians, not attempting to disguise 
the difficulties of the narrative, to the discussion of 
which we shall return hereafter. 

Beyond Kialarnes extended sandy shores of such a 
length as to obtain the name of Furthustrand; after 
which the coast became much indented with bays and 
inlets. Here Karlsefne landed a man and woman, na- 
tives of Scotland, whom he had with him, and who 
were remarkably swift of foot. These people, we 
are told, went nearly naked, their only clothing being 
a garment which they called kiaval, (obviously the 
Anglo-Saxon ceaval, a cowl or caul,) open at the sides, 
without sleeves; fastened between the legs by a but- 
ton, and having a hood attached to it. The fact that 
these Scots gave an Anglo-Saxon or foreign name to 
their clothing, seems to confirm the imputation of 
comparative barbarousness thrown on them by the 
Northmen, who indeed go so far as to say that they 
were more like apes than men. However, Hake and 
Hakia, as the Scottish pair were named, were desired 
to run across the country and explore it southwards 
for three days, at the end of which time they were 
taken on board, bringing with them grapes and ears 
of corn, probably maize. The ships soon after enter- 
ed a bay, in which was an island so crowded with 
eider-ducks, that it was impossible to walk over it 
without treading on the eggs. The bay, from the 
strength of the currents in it, was called Straumfiord, 
and the island Straumey. Here they unloaded the 
ships and spent the first winter. It was probably 
during this autumn that Gudrida gave birth to a son, 
famed Snorre, the first of European race who was 
born in America. 

In the following spring there were no fish taken, 
and our adventurers began to experience a scarcity of 
food. Thorhall the hunter then wandered into the 
woods, and did not make his appearance again for 
three days, when he appeared in an abstracted mood 
and muttering verses. During his absence a whale of 
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a species not known to the Northmen had been thrown | the winter at a little distance from the lake: no snow 


on shore, and they, pressed by hunger, had cut it in 
pieces and eaten of it. As soon as Thorhall discover- 
ed this piece of good fortune, as he deemed it, he ex- 
claimed that it was all due to Red-Beard, that is, to 
Thor, in honour of whom he had been composing a 
song. ‘The rest of the company, who appear to have 
been chiefly Christians, were shocked at the sugges- 
tion, and threw what remained of the whale into the 





fell, and the cattle found pasture in abundance at the 
most rigorous season. ‘The Northmen had not been 
settled long in their winter-quarters before the natives 
made their appearance. These came from the south 
in canoes, brandishing their poles and making a clat- 
ter as if to frighten away the strangers, whom they 
surveyed for some time in mute astonishment, and 
then, retreating to the shore, rowed off. That they 


sea. It is piously added that what they had eaten | were of the Esquimaux race is manifest from the de- 
sickened them, and that as soon as they threw Thor’s scription of them:—“They were very dark and grim- 
gift away, the weather cleared up and fish were taken | visaged, had a filthy head of hair, great eyes and broad 


in abundance. Christianity was introduced into Green- 
land in the year 1000, by Leif son of Eric; and it is 
curious to observe, in the anecdote above related and 
some others scattered through M. Rafn’s volume, 
with what a strange and very rare union of tolerance 
and scrupulosity the followers of the new, regarded 
the adherents of the old religion. 

Thorhall soon afterwards sailed northwards with 
eight others in quest of Vinland; but being carried west- 
ward by violent gales, he was thrown on the coast of 


Ireland, where, as the merchants reported, he was | 
The historian who cites the oral | 
testimony of traders for this fact, reveals to us another | 
of his sources when he recites some of the verses of | 


kept in servitude. 





cheeks.” 

The winter passed over without any incident worthy 
of notice, but early in the spring the natives were seen 
to approach in great numbers. They readily entered 
into barter, coveting above all things swords and 
spears, which Karlsefne, on the other hand, prudently 
declined to sell them. They were obliged to content 
themselves, therefore, with red cloth, and for a piece 
large enough to tie round the head, gave a whole skin 


of fine grey fur. As the cloth grew scarce it was 


dealt out by the Northmen in smaller portions, but 
without any abatement of mercantile eagerness on the 
part of the natives. This lucrative commerce how- 
ever was broken off in a ludicrous and unexpected 


Thorhall, whose attachment to pagan usages is very | manner; for the bull belonging to the Northmen is- 


naturally associated with his love of poetry. These 
verses were doubtless preserved by popular tradition, 
and may therefore be regarded as contemporaneous 
records of the events to which they make allusion. 
Skaldie rhapsodies are in general too wild and frag- 


mentary to bear translation; but as a peculiar interest | 
attaches to these earliest transatlantic verses, especial- | 


ly when they contain any reference to the scenes or 
cirenmstances which gave birth to them, we shall 
here endeavour to present our readers with a short 


specimen, being Thorhall’s effusion when, tired of his | 
adventures, he was about to leave Karlsefne’s party | 
jenemy. ‘The Northmen, rallied by her example, re- 
| turned to the charge, and completely routed the sava- 


and to sail northward. 


*‘Home let us wend to our father’s shore; 
And, as the sea-gul! courts the gale 
With outstretched pinion, let us o’er 
The billows bound with crowded sail. 
For the warlike souls, whose fiery rage 
Like lightning’s deadly blast assails, 
Here let such worthies dwell an age, 
In Furthustrand,—and dine on whales.” 


While Thorhall sailed away in one direction, Karl- 
sefne and his people went exploring in the opposite. 
They at length came to a river which flowed through 
a lake on its way to the sea, and its mouth, which was 
so beset by sand-banks as to be accessible only in high 
tides, they called the Hop or Hope, that is, the estuary 
or sea-reach. On the hills near this place they found 
vines in abundance, and some kind of corn grew wild 





on the low grounds. Here they fixed themselves for 





suing unexpectedly from the wood, began to low, 
whereat the natives fled in the greatest trepidation, 
and did not show themselves again for three weeks. At 
the end of that time they returned in formidable mul- 
titudes and obviously bent on hostility. The North- 
men were not slow to offer them battle; but being 
seized with a panic, and faneying themselves sur- 
rounded, they took suddenly to flight. In this con- 
juncture Freydisa rushed forth, and picking up the 


| sword of Snorre Thorbrandson, who had been killed 


with a stone, she beat her breasts with it, and by 
her frantic gestures terrified, or at least amazed, the 


ges; of whom they killed a great number, losing but 
two of their own party. 

After this, Karlsefne and his companions felt cen- 
vinced that whatever might be the natural advantages 
of the country round the Hope, they had no chance 
of retaining tranquil and undisputed possession of it. 
They returned northwards, therefore, to Straumfiord, 
where they spent the third winter. Here the harmony 
of the expedition seemed to be at an end, “disputes 
arising,” as the old historian ingeniously relates, “on 
account of the women; those who had no wives wish- 
ing to take them from those who had.” In the en- 


suing spring they sailed homeward, and, touching at 
Markland, surprised a party of five Skrellings,—a 
man with his two wives and two children. 


The 
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adults escaped, but the Northmen carried off the chil- 
dren, from whom they expected to learn some particu- 
lars of the country. Karlsefne and those with him 
reached Greenland in safety in 1011. Biarne Grimolf- 
son was carried westward, into a sea infested by 
worms (or terebratule), which soon reduced his ves- 
sel to a sinking state. He had a small boat smeared 
with seal-blubber, which the worm does not attack, 
but it was barely large enough to hold half his people. 
He made them therefore cast lots to determine who 
should be saved, “for in such cases all men are 
equal.” He was himself among the fortunate, and 
had taken his place in the boat, when one of those 
left behind in the vessel cried after him, ‘*Biarne! will 
you abandon me? was it thus you promised my father 
when I followed you from Iceland?” On hearing this 
Biarne gave the man his place in the boat and return- 
ed to the ship, which was never heard of afterwards. 
Those in the boat made their way to Dublin, where 
they related what had happened. 

In the same year there arrived in Greenland a ship 
from Norway, commanded by two brothers, Helge 
and Finnboge, whom Freydisa persuaded to undertake 
a voyage to Vinland, an enterprise at that time deemed 
both honourable and lucrative. She bargained to have 
half the profits of the expedition. Her brother, Leif, 
being asked by her for Leitsbooths, replied that he 
would lend but not give them: an answer which, by 
insisting on the right of property, intimates the con- 
templation of a permanent connection with the newly 
discovered country. On their first arrival in Vinland, 
the Norwegian brothers were engaged in devising 
games and recreations for the people in their winter 
quarters, when Freydisa persuaded her husband, Thor- 
ward, to murder them and their retainers. She return- 
ed to Greenland in 1013, and the rumour of her crimes 
having reached the ear of her brother Leif, he put three 
of her followers to the torture, and so obtained a full 
confession of her guilt. He did not, however, inflict 
any punishment on herself, but left her to the con- 
sequences of the detestation with which she was uni- 
versally regarded. At the time of Freydisa’s return, 
Karlsefne was preparing to set sail for Norway; and 
he soon after departed with the richest cargo, it is 
stated, which ever left the shores of Greenland. That 
cargo consisted, in part at least, we know, of timber 
and furs, the productions of Vinland. Karlsefne sold 
his merchandise in Norway, and, in 1015, went to 
Iceland, where he purchased a great estate, and was 
the founder of a powerful and wealthy family, who 
are always alluded to in flattering terms in the an- 
cient sages: many of the sages, indeed, and probably 
one of those from which our narrative of the discovery 
of Vinland is derived, were written by the descend- 
ants of the American-born Saorre. Among the Ice- 
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landers who at the present day claim descent from the 
same stock is the learned Finn Magnusen, to whom 
the Royal Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen owes 
some of its best memoirs on the languages and litera- 
ture of the North, and whose zealous co-operation with 
M. Rafn enhances the value of the volume now before 
us, 

We have now related the history of the discovery of 
Vinland by the Northmen, and we do not think that 
there are many who will feel inclined to dispute its 
truth. It has throughout the substance and the colour 
of reality. Nothing can be more plain, natural, or 
vivid; and it is even, in some respects, remarkably 
circumstantial. It must be confessed, indeed, that in 
nautical and geographical details the narrative is defi- 
cient; and the question, where is Vinland, or to what 
region in the Western hemisphere was that name 
originally applied’—is not without its difficulties. But 
these difficulties cannot raise any serious doubts in the 
minds of those who consider with what latitude the 
historical writings of the eleventh or twelfth centuries 
must be construed. We hope therefore to be able to 
give a reasonable if not a convincing explanation of 
the situation of Vinland; avoiding, at the same time, 
the lengthened dissertations so apt to arise from a 
problem on which a great deal of erudition has been 
expended; and availing ourselves of the guidance of 
M. Rafn,.with whose general views we coincide, 
though we strongly dissent from some of the argu- 
ments with which he endeavours to support them. 

It will be recollected that when Biarne Heriulfsson 
first saw the country afterwards called Vinland, he 
stood off to sea and sailed for two days before he again 
saw land. He then continued his course for three 
days with a south-west wind till he saw a third land 
covered with ice: the wind freshening, he was obliged 
to take in sail, and ran for four days before he reached 
Heriulfsnes, near the southern extremity of Greenland. 
The third land seen by him, therefore, being four 
days’ sail with a fresh wind south of Greenland, (for 
that the newly-discovered countries lay to the south of 
Greenland is a point on which the Icelandic writers 
are unanimous,) can be no other than Newfoundland. 
As he sailed past, he perceived that it was an island; 
from which circumstance, probably, M. Rafn was dis- 
posed to think that it might have been Belleisle. But 
what could have brought Biarne so much out of his 
course as to see Belleisle? It is manifest that he had 
sight of the south-eastern peninsula of Newfoundland, 
which is nearly separated from the main by Trinity 
Bay on the one side and Placentia Bay on the other, 
and that he very naturally mistook it for an island. 
The distance from Cape Broil, on the coast of this 
peninsula, to Heriulfsnes, is about 720 nautical miles, 
which with a fresh wind on the stern quarter and sail 
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enough to fetch seven knots and a half per hour, would 
be exactly completed in four days. So far then we 
have easy sailing. 

But we must now go back and see what countries 
lie on the south side of Newfoundland, separated from 
this and from each other respectively by distances of 
three and two days’ sail. And here again there is no 
room for hesitation, but we find ourselves instantly 
and irresistibly forced to a conclusion. The land first 
seen by Biarne was the coast of New England, pro- 
bably near Cape Cod; and the second land descried by 
him was Nova Scotia. These coasts both project con- 
siderably from the Continent, and lie nearly in a line 
with Newfoundland towards the south-west by west. 
Now Biarne was driven by gales he knew not whither; 
and when he found himself near a shore which, from 
its fertile appearance, he knew was not that of Green- 
land, he stood off-shore as we are distinctly informed. 
We may be assured therefore that he steered some 
points east of north. In this course he found in two 
days a second land, which must manifestly have pro- 
jected from the continent, since he arrived at it though 
Steering to avoid the land. If we suppose therefore 
that the coast of Massachusetts was the first land seen 
by him, Nova Scotia must have been the second. But 
as the coast of this country runs for nearly three hun- 
dred miles in a uniform direction towards the north- 
east, it would necessarily put him on a course which, 
if persisted in steadily for three days, would carry him 
to the south-eastern extremity of Newfoundland. Per- 
haps we may be asked, Why having reached this last- 
named point, did he alter his course and steer due 
north? ‘To this we reply, first; that the eastern coast 
of Newfoundland is not low and sandy like that of 
Massachusetts, nor does it trend to the north-east like 
that of Nova Scotia; so that it neither warns nor com- 
pels the mariner to stand off towards the east; and if 
we suppose Biarne capable of making any guess as to 
his position, we ought not to feel surprised that he took 
the right course. Secondly, it must be remembered 
that in the latter part of his voyage the wind blew 
stiffly from the south-west, and he was obliged to 
shorten sail; if he continued therefore holding a north- 
easterly course, (for in fact we are not told how he 
steered ) he must necessarily have fallen more to lee- 
ward than in the former part of his voyage, and the 
actual course run by him must have been towards the 
north; for we may rest assured that the ships and sea- 
manship of the tenth century were far less able to face 
a wind than is usual now-a-days. Thus if we resign 
on the part of Biarne all pretensions to the directing 
power of nautical skill and experience, and admit that 
he was driven throughout by necessity and the winds, 
we have still argument enough to bring him safe into 
port at Heriulfsnes. 
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weat in search of the countries descried by Biarne; 
and, retracing the course of the latter, he, as well as 
all those who followed him, found three lands, which 
he named Helluland, Markland and Vinland. The 
fact that those three lands, of slate, of wood, and of 
the vine, always occurred in succession to the ex- 
plorers from Greenland, who commenced their voyage 
in a southward course, leave us, we repeat, no room to 
doubt that the regions so designated were respectively 
the projecting lands of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
and New England about Massachusetts. ‘The nature 
and aspect of these countries are in perfect accordance 
with the descriptions of those discovered by the North- 
men. In Newfoundland we find the bare rocks and 
ice of Helluland; and in the depressed, well-wooded 
shores of Nova Scotia we have no difficulty in recog- 
nising the Markland of the Northmen. As to Vinland 
we are not called upon to acknowledge its identity 
with the coast of Massachusetts merely on the evi- 
dence of such general resemblance. ‘The narrative of 
Thorwald’s voyage furnishes us with some particulars 
respecting it of a very unequivocal and cogent kind. 
His explorations of the coast from Leifsbooths appear 
to have been directed towards the east and west. He 
himself sailed eastwards, we are told, along the coast, 
and then turned northwards (at point Malabar) round 
the land which proved to be a peninsula (Nauset), 
enclosing a bay (Cape Cod Bay). Within this bay 
he anchored at the mouth of a river flowing from east 
to west (Pamot River). The point (Cape Cod) ter- 
minating the peninsula, and named by him Kialarnes, 

was opposite to another headland on the main (Gurnet 
Point), which was covered with trees and appeared to 
him eminently beautiful; a description that suits well 

with the peninsula at Plymouth, as may be collected 

from the names of the places on its coast, High-Pines 

Ledge and Green-Harbour. The details of Thorwald's 

voyage along the coast, eastwards and then northwards 

till he rounded a headland enclosing a bay and found 

a river running westwards, all square exactly with the 

coast of Cape Cod Peninsula, and with no other spot 

in the New World on which conjecture can plausibly 

fasten. In the same region also we find the Furthu- 

strand, that is, the Marvellous or Portentous Strand. 

How appositely this designation might be applied to 

the sandy plains near Cape Cod, will be evident from 

the following descriptions of them by a modern writer, 

Hitchcock, on the Geology of Massachusetts, 

“The dunes or sand-hills,”” he observes, “which are 

often nearly or quite barren of vegetation, and of snowy 

whiteness, forcibly attract the attention on account of 

their peculiarity. As we approach the extremity of 

the cape the sand and barrenness increase; and in not a 

few places it would need only a party of Bedouin Arabs 

to cross the traveller’s path, to make him feel that he 

was in the depths of an Arabian or Lybian desert.” 
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Leif’s voyage offers us no nautical details. 
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The frequency of the mirage on the sandy plains of 
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Cape Cod still further justifies their title to be called 
Marvellous. Near this coast we have the island (Nan- 
tucket) between which and the main the Northmen 
held their course. Beyond or westward of the Mar- 
vellous Strand we find, in conformity with their de- 
scriptions, the coast deeply indented and beset with 
sandbanks. Buzzard’s inlet is probably their Straum- 
fiord; and Mount-Hope Bay, above Rhode Island, cor- 
responds with their description of the Hop or opening 
(called sometimes a lake) near which Karlsefne spent 
a winter. It would be easy to lengthen the list of 
coincidences which serve to prove that the Vinland of 
the Northmen was situated on the southern coasts of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island; but we conceive 
that what we have already advanced is fully sufficient 
to establish that point, and shall content ourselves 
therefore with merely observing that when the Eng- 
lish settlers first arrived on those coasts, they found 
the vine growing wild on the hills, Indian-corn on the 
plains, the inlets and rivers abounding in fish, and the 
islands covered with innumerable wild fow], just as it 
is stated in the narratives of the Northmen. 

We must not however dissemble an apparent dif- 
ficulty which arises from the discrepancies of our au- 
thorities, and which M. Rafn passes over in silence. In 
the fragment entitled the History of Karlsefne we 
read that his expedition sailing southwards from Biar- 
ney, or Disco Island, which is far to the north, reach- 
ed Helluland in two days. He then steered south- 
eastwards to Markland, and again, to make Vinland, 
he changed his course to south. Now the distance 
from Disco Island Island to Newfoundland is not Jess 
than 1400 nautical miles, which it would be absurd to 
imagine could be run over in two days; and as to the 
course subsequently steered to Vinland, it will be suf- 
ficient to remark that it is not only irreconcileable with 
our hypothesis respecting the situation of that country, 
but even with any possibility of discovery whatever. 
Yet no one possessing common sense .and candour, 
who reads that historical fragment, can harbour a 
suspicion of its genuineness and general truth. How 
then are we to explain the incongruity of the above- 
mentioned statements? Simply by supposing that the 
author of the Karlsefne’s Saga gave little attention to, 
and consequently remained ignorant of, the nautical 
and hydrographical details of the voyage to Vinland. 
And indeed this fact is manifest; for though copious 
on other matters, his accounts of the shores visited 
are meagre enough and seem to be in a great measure 
borrowed from the histories of the previous voyages 
to that quarter. The author of the piece in question 
was in fact an ecclesiastic, who wrote, not for the 


of demonstration in such a matter. 
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will be easily understood that in early times, when 
the historian gathered his materials not from books 
but from tradition, his writings would be more strong- 
ly impressed with the defects and peculiarities of his 
mental habits than is likely to be the case in a literary 
age. The student of books has sources of information 
independent of himself, and full and ample perhaps on 
the very topics to which he is naturally inadvertent. 
But the materials of the writer who depends on tradi- 
tion, as well as the use he makes of them, are modi- 
fied by his intellectual bias and habits of attention. It 
is not very surprising therefore that a bishop of Ice- 
land, in writing the history of the voyages to Vinland, 
should be neglectful of the details of distances and 
bearings. 

Whoever opens the Northern Collection of Ameri- 
can Antiquities, and learns, from the epitome of its 
contents in the English language prefixed to it by M. 
Rafa, that Thorfinn Karlsefne sailed two days from 
Greenland before he arrived at Helluland, and that his 
course to Vinland was S. and S.W. will be not a little 
surprised to find, on looking at the Danish and Latin 
versions of the original Icelandic, that Karlsefne’s 
voyage between the above-named places, occupied but 
one natural day (in the Latin) or a day and night (as 
in the Danish). It appears that the Icelandic word 
daegr, like the English day, is somewhat ambiguous 
and may signify either the natural day of twenty-four 
or the artificial day of twelve hours. In translating 
the Icelandic text the preference was given to the 
latter acceptation of the term; but in writing the 
geographical commentaries, the editor perceived the 
advantages of the former. Hence there is a continual 
variance between the texts wherever reference is made 
to time, which is likely to prove a stumbling-block to 
the careless reader. With respect to the courses steer- 


ed, M. Rafn has adopted the dangerous expedient of 


tacitly correcting his author; but his error here lies 
merely in not duly advertising his readers of the mo- 
tives which made him deviate from his original. 

It is a much more serious error than the preceding 
to overstate a good case. The common sense which 
finds no difficulty in the plain narrative of the Scandi- 
navian discoverers, and can at once identify their Vin- 
land with the coasts of New England, revolts at the 
production of untenable arguments and the pretence 
We have already 
quoted from the account of Leif’s voyage to Vinland, 
a sentence on the climate of that country, which pur- 


ports that the sun there, on the shortest day, was nine 
hours above the horizon. 
we purposely refrained from commenting on its dis- 


In quoting that sentence 


purpose of promoting geography, but merely to record | putable character, or allowing the discussion of its 


the memorable deeds of his ancestors. 


He discloses | meaning to interrupt our narrative. 


But we now feel 


his profession by his remarks on the ancient rites of | called upon to declare it to be a most dark and inex- 
burial in Greenland and some similar passages. It | tricable passage. 





It is obscurer even than the brumal 
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solstice to which it refers. We confess that we have 
studied with little profit the dissertations which pre- 
tend to give an exact interpretation of it, and can only 
console ourselves with the reflection that the Icelandic 
doctors are in the same predicament. Some of them, 
we believe, explain the passage in question to signify 
that the sun on the shortest day in Vinland was only 
six hours above the horizon. The great majority of 
the learned in the north, led by Torfeeus and Worm- 
skiold, allow the wintry sun eight hours to sport in 
upper air. M. Rafa with a select few, confiding in 
the authority of Paul Vidalin and Finn Johnsen, ex- 
tends the shortest day in Vinland to nine hours; and 
from this astronomical observation, as he is pleased 
to call it, he calculates the latitude of the place to be 
41° 24’ 10”, which is in fact a mean between the lati- 
tudes of the points at the entrance of Mount Hope 
Bay, the supposed site of Karlsefne’s winter quarters. 
Thus, to enjoy the phantom of a demonstration, he is 
willing to place his otherwise reasonable hypothesis 
in the clouds. He candidly admits, indeed, that the 
Northmen cannot be supposed to have had in the year 
1000, instruments with which they could make obser- 
vations so remarkably exact. Why then does he lay 
so much stress on a passage which is so easily turned 
to account by the enemy? Malte-Brun and others 
have decided on the authority of that passage, follow- 
ing Torfeus in the interpretation of it, that the Vin- 
land of the Northmen was in Newfoundland. They 
overlooked the general statements respecting the cli- 
mate and productions of that country, and affecting an 
obedience to science, preferred the obscure and du- 
bious to the clear and explicit indications. We regret 
that the learned Martinus Scriblerus never thought of 
criticising or elucidating the astronomical observation 
above alluded to, but we believe that we shall not stray 
far from the spirit of the original if we translate it as 
follows:—“there (in Vinland), on the shortest day, 
the sun is up from breakfast till supper.”” This ap- 
pears to us to be too rude an approximation to the ex- 
pression of an astronomical fact to merit all the pains 
bestowed on it; and whatever sense the learned may 
at last agree to give it, we do not think that they are 
likely to add materially to its value. 

We have as little faith in the Runic inscriptions 
supposed to be found in the neighbourhood of Rhode 
Island, as in the astronomical observations said to 
have been made there by the Northmen. It appears 
that in the Taunton River, a few miles above Mount 
Hope Bay, there is a rock commonly kndwn by the 
name of the Dighton-writing Rock, which is covered 
with what are popularly termed hieroglyphics. Under 
the dominion of the old theories it was thought that 
the characters discernible on it were Phenician. Some 
were pleased, with a license as well-founded, to style 
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resemblance to inseriptions found by Strahlenberg in 
Siberia. Now however it is discovered that they are 
Icelandic Runes, the work of Thorfinn and his follow- 
ers, who reckoned it no doubt among their amuse- 
ments during their sojourn in Vinland, 


“To cut their names on bark of trees, 
With true-love-knots and flourishes.” 


When the Danish Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries applied to the Historical Society of Rhode 
Island for fresh copies and some account of those sup- 
posed inscriptions, they were replied to with a zealous 
outpouring of information, intended to foster theory, 
but quite fatal, in our opinion, to the conclusion at 
which they aimed. ‘They were told that sculptured 
rocks, similar in appearance to that in ‘Taunton River, 
are to be seen in Kentucky, in the vicinity of Lake 
Erie, and in other parts of the United States; that 
barrows or fwmu/i, and the remains of various con- 
structions, evidently not the work of the Indians, occur 
within the same limits. But are we to ascribe all 
these to the Northmen? And if not, why should the 
Dighton rock be separated from the fortunes of its 
fellows and owe the fret-work on its surface to Scan- 
dinavian chisels; while the other rocks must submit 
to bear the ignoble names of Pheenicians or even Si- 
berians?’ Nevertheless the Danish antiquarians, little 
daunted by the rivalry of Kentuckian rocks, or by the 
circumstance that the rock which was the subject of 
their inquiries, is below the level of high-tide and 
undergoes the fretting action of the water, were not 
slow to discover Runes upon its surface. Finn Mag- 
nusen read with ease—and why not? faith which can 
remove mountains, may also read Runic inscriptions— 
he read we say, as follows: *“CXXXI N(orth) M(en) 
NM OR (nam or, our possessions);” or in plain terms, 
“151 Northmen took possession of this country.” 
Our reader must recollect that Thorfinn’s expedition 
consisted of 160 persons, which number was reduced 
to 151 by the departure of Thorhall and eight others; 
and it must likewise be observed that the Icelandic 
hundred was or might be composed of twelve decads; 
that is, it might equal 120. All which being under- 
stood and admitted, the felicitous exactness of the in- 
scription is apparent. We confess however that Finn 
Magnusen’s interpretation appears to us to have been 
improved upon by M. Rafn; who, finding the letters 
FINS Jurking at the heels of OR, and then shrewdly 
conjecturing that TH was wanting at the beginning of 
the word, sty/i aut temporis lapsu, has succeeded in 
restoring the name of Thorfinn. But enough of these 
antiquarian absurdities. We are bound however to 
state that engraved copies of the various drawings 
made of the Dighton hieroglyphics, accompany M. 
Rafn’s volume, and fairly exhibit to the cool-headed 





them Ethiopic; others again discovered in them a close 





reader the progress from the representation of arudely 
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carved and time-worn rock to that of an elaborate 
theory. 

We must not be supposed to undervalue the Col- 
lection of Northern Antiquities because we find in it 
some manifestations of an excessive antiquarian zeal. 
It contains enough to prove that the American conti- 
nent was known to the Northmen at the beginning of 
the eleventh century; and we frankly avow that it ap- 


| from the fact of Esquimaux being found on the shores 
of Vinland. That race is at the present day confined 
|to a high latitude, but we see little difficulty in sup- 
posing that they extended much further south in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, and this opinion, ground- 
/ed on the characters of human skeletons found within 
the United States; on the traditions of the Red Indians, 
and other circumstances, is, we believe, the one now 








pears to us to contain much also, which, whatever be | generally adopted by transatlantic antiquarians. 

its pretension, proves nothing at all. It isdoingan| It deserves in the first place to be remarked, that the 
injustice to authentic history to mix it up in the same | Northmen scoured the western seas and made dis- 
category with fiction or incoherent tradition. We | coveries doubtless long anterior to the period reached 
therefore regret to find that M. Rafn has yielded so | by their historical traditions. We learn from Dicuil, 
ready and unconditional a credence to the ancient tra- | an Irish monk who wrote in the ninth century a geo- 
ditions respecting the Great Ireland or Whiteman’s | graphical work chiefly compiled from the Roman au- 


Land, which was said to be six days sail westward ‘thors, that the Irish had visited Iceland already towards 


from Ireland. It was a Christian country and known 
earlier than Vinland. The Northmen appear to have 
received their informatlon respecting it chiefly from 
the traders to Limerick. Without venturing to deny 
the possibility of the Atlantic having been crossed by 
Europeans and Christians before the days of Biarne, 
Leif, and Karlsefne, we contend that the discovery of 
Whiteman’s Land differs materially in evidence, and 
authenticity from that of Vinland, and ought not to be 
allowed to interfere with or obscure it. Karlsefne on 
his return home from Vinland, caught on the shores of 
Markland as we have already mentioned, two young 
Skrellings or Esquimaux. From these he learned, 
that opposite to their country was another in which 
were men who wore white clothes, and who had long 
poles with flags (as it was understood) appended to 
them. 
supposed to be Whiteman’s Land.” M. Rafn adopts 
this conclusion, and endeavours to prop up the opinion 
that there was at that time a European colony further 
south, by the traditions of the Shawanee Indians; 
which traditions however, manifestly refer, not to the 
tenth century, but to the arrival of the Spaniards in 
Florida. It appears to us that the country “‘opposite 
their own” alluded to by the young Esquimaux, was 
no other than Greenland; and that by the poles and 
cloths attached to them, they intended merely to de- 
scribe the masts and sails of the Whitemen’s ships. 
We are careful to prevent the true source of the 
history of early discovery in the west, from being con- 
taminated by the streams of fabrication and corrupted 
tradition which flow so copiously in early ages. The 
more narrowly we examine the histories of Erik the 
Red and of Thorfinn Karlsefne, the more confidence do 
we feel in the narrative of discoveries there presented 
tous. A few of the collateral considerations which 
tend to strengthen our belief in them we shall now 
endeavour to lay before our reader. But it occurs to 


us that we ought first to say a few words to obviate 
objections which might arise in the minds of many 


“This country,” says the old historian, “is 


the close of the eighth century, and that half acentury 
earlier they had been driven from the Feroe islands 
where they had settled, by the ravages of the North- 
men. We must here venture to express an opinion 
that the seafaring Irish were the posterity of Northmen, 
and not Celts, who never seem to have had a turn for 
|a maritime life. Indeed the true Irish boat, the corra- 
cle covered with skin, was unfit to go to sea; and as to 
the construction of larger vessels, the birch and alder 
of the Irish woods (for the oak and ash were useless 
in the infancy of art) could hardly supply very eligible 
materials. The pine-forests of the Northmen gave 
them such incalculable advantages for the construction 
of good sea-boats, that wherever we hear of bold navi- 
gation in those days, we suspect them to have been 
present. In short we believe thatthe T'wath na Dandn, 
who settled in Ireland as early as the Christian era at 
least, and who, according to O’ Halloran, spoke a Teu- 
tonic language (Germanice is his expression) were no 
other than the Danes; and that the intercourse between 
Scandinavia and the west of Ireland, which gave exer- 
cise to so much maritime skill and courage, commenced 
at a very remote period. 
The discovery of Vinland, however, was not made 
in an obscure age. It may have been preceded by many 
remarkable voyages in the west, and we do not venture 
to deny positively that the stories of the Limerick 
merchants respecting the Northmen carried to Great 
Ireland and the Whiteman’s Land, may have had their 
foundation in some very early transatlantic discoveries. 
But confining our attention to what is strictly matter 
of history, we may remark that the discovery of Vin- 
land was made contemporaneously with the first colo- 
nization of Greenland, and the establishment of 
Christianity in that country and Iceland; and conse- 
quently belonged to one of the most interesting periods 
in the annals of the North. Some of those engaged in 
it, as Thorfinn Karlsefne for example, were the ances- 
tors of some of the chief families in Iceland, including 





a great number of learned men. It is not surprising, 


























therefore, that it should participate in the full light 
thrown on the events with which it is connected, and 
be described with fidelity and minuteness. The 
histories in which it is recorded, enlarge on the lineage 
and connections by blood or marriage of the heroes 
engaged in it; they thus offer themselves toa testof an 
exact and delicate kind by comparison with numerous 
other histories, from all which they receive confirma- 
tion. 

Still further it must be observed that the discovery 
of Vinland was not a transient event, no sooner past 
than forgotten. As it was thought likely to prove ad- 
vantageous, the family of Erik the Red, with whom it 
commenced, persevered in promoting it for some years. 
They had a share in all the voyages made to Vinland 
from the year 1000 to 1013, which must therefore be 
considered as one series. Such an order and connection 
of events is evidently not the character of fiction. Ice- 
landie writers of the fourteenth century tell us that the 
voyages to Vinland were not found to be profitable; 
but this information appears to be in a great measure 
conjectural. Sanguine hopes and the high prices which 
novelties will fetch, may be easily imagined to have 
influenced the calculations of the first adventurers. 
We cannot believe that Leif realized much profit from 
his freight of grapes, but why should we therefore doubt 
that he brought home such acargo? Were not freights 
of yellow mica, mistaken for gold-dust, imported into 
London in the sixteenth century? and have not ship- 
loads of kaleidoscopes been exported in our own days 
to colonial markets which would be overstocked with 
a score of such toys? Karlsefne, when about to sail to 
Vinland, made all his companions partners in the en- 
terprise. Freydisa also, we have seen, bargained for 
half the profits in her expedition. The former realized 
by his adventure a great fortune with which he pur- 
chased an estate in Iceland. As soon as he arrived in 
Vinland, we are informed, he had timber hewn for his 
freight and laid along the shore to season. He also 
obtained from the natives a great quantity of fine furs 
at the cheapest possible rate. With respect to the 
value of the timber which he brought home, there is 
an anecdote related of too curious a kind to be passed 
over here in silence. When he was on the point of 
leaving Norway and embarking for Iceland, a merchant 
of Bremen came to him to buy a small piece of wood, 
or if we translate the original literally, a broom-stick: 
Karlsefne gave him to understand that he had done 
trading, but the merchant offering him half a mark or 
pound of gold, which appeared a very liberal price, he 
did not hesitate to sell the stick. This precious wood 
was probably the beautiful variegated or bird’s-eye 
maple which grows in abundance in Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts. The price paid for the stick was 
equivalent to sixteen pounds sterling of modern money. 
It has been frequently urged as a suspicious circum- 
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stance in the history of Vinland, that no communication 
was maintained with it by the Greenland colonists, and 
that it was almost immediately lost sight of. But this 
is a mistake arising from the ignorance in which the 
greater part of Europe remains in respect to Northern 
literature. It is well known that all intercourse ceased 
with the Greenland colonies in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, and that they were so completely for- 
gotten that a full century rolled over before the wotld 
awakened to the recollection that they had once exist- 
ed. Pestilence, famine, and piratical ravages were 
then called in to explain their apparently sudden ex- 
tinction. But it is now well understood that the 
gradual disappearance and final dissolution of the 
old colonies in Greenland were in reality caused by 
the royal monopoly of the trade, which reduced the 
colony to dependence on insufficient and precarious 
supplies, and narrowed its means of intercourse with 
Europe. Under these circumstances it is not at all 
surprising that little was heard of Vinland. Bat the 
Icelandic annals prove to us that voyages continued 
to be made to the American continent as long as com- 
mercial enterprise remained in Greenland, and nearly 
to the last period of the expiring communication be- 
tween that colony and the mother country. The fol- 
lowing brief extracts from those annals are all that we 
ean find room for:— 

“1121. Erik Bishop of Greenland paid a visit to Vin- 
land. (It deserves to be remarked that there 
is nothing in this statement which should lead 
us to believe that there was a colony of North- 
men in Vinland.) 

1225. Adelbrand and Thorwald, sons of Helge, dis- 
covered new land west of Iceland (probably 
some part of the coast of Labrador). 

1288. —- Brik despatched Rolf to examine the new 
and. 

1290. Rolf sailed from Iceland whither he had gone 
in search of persons qualified to accompany 
him to the new land. (The death of Landa- 
Rolf, or Rolf the Discoverer, took place in 
1295.) 

1347. Thirteen large ships arrived at Iceland. The 
ship called the Endridian was driven by the 
gale on Langanes Point in the eastern Borgar- 
fiord, but the crew and part of the cargo were 
saved. The Bessalang went to pieces on the 
shore at Sida; nineteen of her crew, including 
Haldor and Guthorm, were drowned. A large 
sum of money was lost at the same time. 
There were six other vessels in port there 
which had been detained by the winds. There 
came also from Greenland a bark of less size 
than the common Iceland vessels. She ran into 
Straumfiord, having lost her anchors. There 
were on board seventeen men who had sailed 
to Markland and had afterwards been tossed 
about the ocean.” 


It appears to us not unlikely that in an age when 
there were no maps to perpetuate local names in the 
western hemisphere, the appellation Vinland would 
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soon become obsolete; and that the Greenland adven- 
turers would naturally give the name Markland (wood- 
land) to all the south-western countries to which they 
resorted for the purpose of cutting timber. 

The general verisimilitude of the Icelandic histories 
which relate to Vinland is extremely remarkable. We 


OF AMERICA 


The discovery of Vinland, we have seen, was im- 
| mediately made known in Norway; and in the latter 
it from Swein king of Denmark. ‘This discovery,’ he 
emphatically observes, ‘is not a fable, but we know of 


‘it from the certain information of the Danes.’ In a 


half of the eleventh century Adam of Bremen heard of 


find intimated in them, among other things, the great | heroic poem composed in the Feroe islands, and which 
mortality which in those early days attended voyages M. Rafn has inserted in his collection, frequent allusion 
even of moderate length, arising evidently from dis- | is made to Vinland. The hero Finn sails to Vinland, 
comfort or bad provisions. The very important art of | at the command of the Irish princess Ingeborga, and 
preserving health on board ship is of comparatively | kills the kings of that country with sundry dragons. 


recent origin, and, we may add with pride, is an in- | We doubt however whether a poet’s testimony can be 


vention wholly British. Of the half dozen voyages 
recorded directly or incidentally in the Histories of 
Erik the Red and Karlsefne, three were productive of 
fatal diseases, and in each of those three cases the pro- 
bable cause of disease is obvious. Thorbiorn when 
emigrating from Iceland to Greenland had an over- 
crowded ship: Thorer and his people were shipwreck- 
ed and had probably endured much cold and hunger 
before they were taken off the rock by Leif. Thor- 
stein, tossed about at sea the whole summer, likewise 
experienced, it may be presumed, much physical suf- 
fering. It is also curious to observe that even the 
chiefs of the Greenland colonists were not secure from 
the evil of insufficiency of food. The wealth of those 
northern a’venturers seems to have consisted much 
less in the extent of their possessions than in the num- 
ber of tose attached to their persons and who follow- 
ed their fortunes. 

Another proof of the fidelity to nature of those early 


writers is the simple gravity with which they relate | 


their superstitions. The history of Gudrida the wife 
of Karlsefne gives occasion to a very curious and even 
somewhat poetical display of the popular belief in 
preternatural agency. In the history of Erik the Red, 
it is related that her former husband Thorstein, after 
his death, sat up, and having called her by name, 
predicted her marriage with Karlsefne and the future 
greatness of her family. In the Karlsefne’s Saga the 
important prediction is put into the mouth of a gifted 
woman invited to a feast to foretell the success of the 
crops, or rather of the fisheries. ‘These two passages 
are well deserving of a close study; and the latter of 
them probably paints the scene of a Scandinavian divi- 
nation with more force and exactness than any other 
passage in the whole compass of northern literature. 
The author takes care to introduce an apology for the 
share which his heroine bore in a pagan ceremony; 
her father refused to be present at it. Gudrida again 
saw a witch in Vinland, at the time when Karlsefne’s 
followers were nearly defeated by the natives; and the 
Northmen, on that occasion, having recovered from 
their panic, perceived that the great multitudes who 
seemed to have surrounded them, were but feiches or 


phantoms. 


admitted as proof of any thing beyond the popular per- 
suasion, or whether it even proves so much. 
The fragments of ancient Icelandic geographers in- 
|serted in the collection are of much greater value. 
| They agree in informing us that Markland and Vinland 
| were to the south of Greenland; and, what is very re- 
/markable, that Vinland, the most remote country known 
to them in that quarter, was supposed to join Africa. 
To perceive the full force and significance of this 
strange hypothesis it will be necessary to call to mind 
some instances of like systematic opinions arising 
from a similar mixture of ignorance and knowledge. 
| Ptolemy, following Hecateus, supposed that Africa 
/extended round from the south-west till it joined Asia; 
and this doctrine subsisted, among the Arabs at least, 
till the fourteenth century. Again, Lapland was 
| thought to stretch westwards through the northern sea, 
| till it became united with Greenland: and this mode of 
‘delineating the northern regions was persisted in by 
mapmakers till near the end of the sixteenth century. 
It needs no great power of analysis to perceive that the 
idea which shoots out into this kind of extravagant 
hypothesis, is that of the indefinite extent of a land. 
When two shores, the limits of whose extent are un- 
known, lie opposite to each other, the problem, how 
far they reach, is speciously resolved by uniting them 
together. When the Icelandic geographers therefore, 
tell us that Vinland was supposed to join Africa, they 
in reality make us acquainted with two facts; first, that 
it was situated a long way south of Greenland; and 
secondly, that nothing was known of the extent of its 
shores, which was supposed to be very great. 
Columbus visited Iceland in 1567; and from his 
general appetence of knowledge it cannot be doubted 
that he heard of the early voyages of the Northmen 
and their discovery of Vinland. It has been been urged 
however that the voyage to Vinland, made in a few 
days from Greenland, a country at that time supposed 
to be joined to Europe, had little in common with the 
speculations of Columbus, or calculated to encourage 
his bold thought of launching across the Atlantic in a 
tropical latitude. But what could be more to his pur- 
| pose or better adapted to his views, than the fact that 
| the Northmen, the boldest of navigators, had knowledge 
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of a land in the west which they supposed to extend 
far southwards till it met Africa? Or could not the 
intelligent Genoese find some suggestion in the follow- 
ing more accurate statement of an Icelandic geographer? 
‘On the west of the great sea of Spain, which some call 
Ginnungagap, and leaning somewhat towards the 
north, the first land which occurs is the good Vinland.’ 
It would add little to the merit of Columbus, to main- 
tain that he was incapable of benefiting by so good a 
hint. 


From the Monthly Chronicle. 
LORD BROUGHAM. 


= Teneam vultus mutantem Protea.—” 





Remarkable epochs throw up each some individual 
who may be regarded as its type. The whimsical in- 
congruities of personage and conduct which character- 
ized the social order of France during the minority of 
Louis X1V., may be seen in Cardinal de Retz. The 
intriguing and plotting—the degenerate ambition and 
demoralized party spirit—which marked the restoration 
and reign of Charles I1., are personified in Shaftesbury. 
The explosion of high faculties and generous passions, 
—with that blended leaven of the selfish and corrupt, 
which works in every commotion of the mass of a peo- 
ple—the distinctive features, in short, of the French 


revolution in its first great stage, were embodied in | 


Mirabeau. 
The name of Brougham will go down the stream of 


time and history as the type of the present epoch,—in | 


the developement of the latent forces, mental and moral, 
of human society and the English character,—in the 
culture of the popular mind,—in the advance of the 
useful and peaceful arts, including, prominently, the 


art of government,—in the keen strife of public men | 


for personal or party objects, under the guise of the 


public eause,—in the vibration of party chiefs between | 


the stronghold of aristocracy in England and that 
growing public reason which must ultimately obtain 
the ascendant. A portrait of such a person, if fairly, 
however feebly, executed, may not be without interest. 

Contemporary portraiture of public men is difficult 
and dangerous—even in the absence of partiality and 





malice,—the two great disturbing causes. Itis received, 
for the most part, as a mere vehicle for beaw ideal | 
flattery or for slanderous caricature. In the case of 
Lord Brougham, it is peculiarly difficult,—from his 
giant grasp of capacity and ambition—the vastness and 
variety of his career—the veering and wayward genius 
of the man. An orator, a politician, a man of letters, 
a lawyer, aspiring to the honours, not merely of 
literature and scholarship, but of the exact and specu- 





lative sciences; a great social reformer;—under which, 
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or how many of those phases will the name of 
Brougham descend to posterity? 

He has before him, in the course of nature—and in 
the wishes of men,—a career which may be called long, 
toa person so full of endowment, energy, and ambition. 
Who can predict how much of the past he will eclipse 
Who can venture to fix by anticipation, 
even as a mere probability, in the case of one who 


or efface? 


| shifts his mask with startling versatility, what part he 
| will play in the next, or even before the close of the 
present session of parliament? 

The best method may be to glance at the various 
aspects under which he has been most prominently 


conspicuous—at the points of resemblance or contrast 
| between him and his three prototypes before named;— 
in fine, to try to seize the traits of his character as he 
presents himself towards the close of this present 
month of April, 1838. 

It may perhaps be objected that there are no points 
of real resemblance between Lord Brougham, and those 
who have been ranged with him as types of their re- 
Such an objection would arise only 
The true 
question is, what would Lord Brougham have been— 
| or have done—had fate cast him with De Retz, in the 
| turbulence and troubles of the Fronde;—with Shaftes- 





spective ages. 
| from confounding epochs with persons. 


| bury, in the cabals and conspiracies of the reign of 


Charles I.;—with Mirabeau, in the ferment of the 
French revolution? 

Lord Brougham’s least or lowest distinction is that 
It is probable that he disdained, like 
His judgments, as chan- 


of a lawyer. 
Cicero, the mere /eguletus. 
cellor, do not rank him with the Camdens and Hard- 
wickes in the opinion of the professional brotherhood; 
—but mediocre and laborious intellect avenges itself 
in this way upon superiorities to which it dares not 
even pretend, 

The advantages of plodding researck and routine 
experience were asserted pitilessly over the judicial 
predecessor of Lord Brougham. The talent which has 
since roused and ruled, by its inherent, unaided force, 
the jealous and selfish dignity of the House of Lords, 
quailed under the /egu/ii of Lincoln’s Inn. 

It was attempted to repeat or continue the experiment 
upon Lord Brougham; whose pretensions, also, were 
those only ofacommon lawyer. But the attempt failed, 
—and not only was the experiment abandoned, but 
The eagle station, 
vision, and vigour of his mind would not alone have 
sufficed for his triumph over pedant mediocrity, armed 
at all points out of the arsenal of Vesey junior, e tutti 


followed by crouching deference. 


quanti, were he not also feared for his eagle talons. 
The elevation of these two chancellors,—neither of 
them profoundly versed in common law, and both 
wholly unversed in the principles and practice of 
equity,—suggests this conclusive dilemma,— either 
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they were qualified and competent judges in Chancery, 
or they were not: if they were, the profound learning, 
so called, of equity and, indeed, other lawyers, is mere 
charlatanry—if they were not they should not have 
been appointed. 

Lord Brougham ranked high as a forensic orator or 
advocate. Compared with other eminent pleaders at 
the English bar, whether of his own or of precedent 
times, he undoubtedly is entitled to a place in the first 
rank; but he must yield the palm of success, and there- 
fore of adroitness, if not of power, to Scarlett. Com- 
pared with Aimse/f under other phases,—the nisi prius 
or circuit pleader, with the political and ethical orator, 
—the distance is immeasurable. 

Erskine and Scarlett were superior to him as artists, 
for the very reason that they were below him in the 
stature of their minds, and had no pretension to the 
versatility of his faculties—the variety of his accom- 
plishments. They were nearer the level of the under- 
standings with which they had to deal in the jury-box, 
—and therefore more suited to conciliate and convince 
them. They were men of asingle pursuit—essentially, 
if not exclusively advocates—looking for fame and for- 
tune to their success in the cultivation of the art. To 
Brougham, the bar was secondary or subsidiary. His 
ambition,—the conscionsness of intellectual power,— 
carried him above and beyond it. His other and 
higher pursuits distracted him from it. The ordinary 
interests and objects of a cause in court were too vulgar 
to engage his attention and his intellect. He therefore 
never disciplined himself as an advocate: and in the 
very act of pleading a cause, the beholder thought not 
of the cause or of the party,—or of law or justice,—but 
only of Brougham—for this very reason among others, 
that Brougham thought only of himself. A happy 
thought, an original turn of expression, a political al- 
lusion, a sally of wit or sarcasm, had temptations for 
him which his diseretion as an advocate could not re- 
sist. One force alone might have chained him down 
into a disciplined pleader—the love of money; but he 
is reputed the least money-loving of men. 

It is true that some of his speeches as counsel for 
Queen Caroline were masterpieces of reasoning and 
dialectics. This orly proves or coincides with what 
has been said of him as a forensic pleader. The rank 
and sex of his client, the rank and power of the party 
adverse to him, the majesty of justice, the odiousness 
of oppression, every thing to wake not merely the 
faculties, but the moral sense, the moral indignation 
of the advocate—the sympathy of the popular fibre— 
all combined in the Queen’s case to inspire oratory of | 
the first order. 

It was, perhaps, in what may be called interlocutory | 
speeches or arguments,—particularly in one instance, 
—that he gave the most remarkable proofs of his| 
The House of Peers, in that memorable 





prowess. 


case, compromised more than once its reputation for 
the sense and principles of justice, by narrowing the 
ground and retrenching the means of defence, on the 
technical pretext dictated by Lord Eldon, that the pro- 
ceedings on a bill of pains and penalties should be 
governed by different rules from those observed in an 
impeachment of treason. The advocate of Queen Caro- 
line, suddenly restricted in a particular instance, with 
scarcely ground left to stand upon, was only roused to 
the display of new vigour and surprising arts; as if 
the emergency in which another would have lost him- 
self only developed new faculties and resources in 
him, and that concentration or compression which 
would have disabled another only increased his in- 
herent force. This, however, was one of those signal 
displays of oratorical gladiatorship, which, to be duly 
appreciated, must have been witnessed. In the im- 
perfect record of it, the orator has disappeared—the 
inspiration has evaporated. 

Next to his defence or defences of the Queen, his 
best piece of forensic advocacy was that in which he 
defended the editor of a Durham newspaper prosecuted 
for a libel on the local clergy. But the theme was 
still the same—turning upon the refusal of the clergy 
to have the bells tolled on the death of the ill-fated 
Queen Caroline;—and rendered still more affecting 
and inspiring by the mournful associations of the 
tomb. 

The British parliament is assuredly the greatest 
school and greatest theatre of popular eloquence that 
has ever existed. Rival ambition, rival talent—the 
highest interests—the most inspiring motives—the 
most stirring passions,—have produced on the floor of 
the House of Commons a reality of oratorical strife 
unknown to the elaborately prepared orations of the 
forum or the agora. ‘The immediate collision of two 
adversaries in the shock and heat of debate brings 
forth flashes of thought and temper, prompt vigour of 
dialectics, impassioned movements and felicities of 
expression, which no art or study could get up in the 
cabinet and in cold blood. 

The arena doubtless is occupied most disproportion- 
ately by official dulness, shallow pretension, and as- 
piring mediocrity; but yet the House of Commons is 
not only the best school and noblest theatre of oratory, 
but the highest ordeal of supremacy in the art. 

The name of Brougham figured for the first time in 
the parliamentary debates of 1810. Burke, Fox, Pitt, 
even Sheridan—who was no longer himself—had 
passed away. Canning was their successor, and soon 
held rank with them,—in spite of the envious disposi- 
tion to depreciate living and shining talent. After 
some time he found his sole and recognised rival in 
Brougham; and they continued for the most part ad- 
versaries, always rivals, in the strife of oratory, till 
Canning’s lamented death. 























The force and vigour of Canning’s mind were dis- 
guised by its graces of endowment and accomplish- 
ment. The mind of Brougham may have appeared in 
comparison more athletic, because less polished—his 
oratory more robust, because more rude. No two 
orators, not Fox and Pitt, Demosthenes and Cicero, 
differed more in all that constitutes style or manner. 
Each will be preferred according to the taste and pre- 
dileetions of him who would rashly, if not presump- 
tuously, venture to decide between them. Persons of 
a judgment sufficiently comprehensive and sound, 
would perhaps hesitate and shrink from giving the 
palm. ‘The reader and the hearer of their respective 
speeches might assign to Canning a wider and more 
Can- 


ning, perhaps, excelled all orators, in moulding to his 


happy range of endowment and acquirement. 


purpose the resources of his wit, his fancy, his various 
scholarship—a metaphor, a simile, a classic allusion 
—with plastic and polished art. Brougham, inferior 
in what may be called the elegancies and ornaments 
of literature, but with a still greater compass of read- 
ing, or stock of knowledge, and of a kind more pro- 
found,—accomplishments equally various and more 
robust,—rarely draws upon his memory, still more 
rarely upon the dazzling play of imagination or fancy, 
with which he is but scantily if at all provided. His 
speeches, therefore, will appear on the surface—com- 
pared with those of Canning—monotonously unreliev- 
ed;—but only on the surface. He relies upon the in- 
herent energies of his mind; but energies so versatile 
and elastic, that though the colouring be less diversi- 
fied and engaging, there is a variety and a vigour of 
intellectual attitude and action, which does not merely 
engage or interest attention, but subjugates reason. 


In one particular he may be pronounced without an 
equal,—the felicity with which he clothes a great 
moral dictum or moral truth in a phrase so expressive, 
familiar, and portable, that it is taken up and circu- 
lated with electric rapidity among the people. ‘This 
is one of the arts or means which place him above all 
rivalry in his age for popular or public effect. 

His phrase of “the school-master abroad” was waft- 
ed, wherever the English language is spoken, to every 
Every body felt and feels the 
Those only who 


corner of the earth. 
point and apropos of that plirase. 
meditate and reason have appreciated its operation and 
value. 
short, that it may be cited even in this sketch. 


The memorable passage in question is so 
It had 
reference to the appointment of the Wellington Mi- 
nistry on the death of Canning in 1828. “Field marshal 
the Duke of Wellington,” said the orator, “may take 
the army—he may take the navy—he may take the 
great seal—he may take the mitre. I make hima 
present of them all. Let him come on with his whole 
force sword in hand against the constitution, and the 
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at his assaults. In other times the country may have 
heard with dismay that ‘the soldier was abroad.’ It 
Let the soldier be abroad if he 
There is another 


will not be so now. 
will; he can do nothing in this age. 
personage abroad—a personage less imposing—in the 
eyes of some perhaps insignificant. ‘The schoolmaster 
ts abroad; and I trust to him, armed with his Primer, 
against the soldier in full military array. I disapprove 
the appointment of the Duke of Wellington in a con- 
stitutional point of view; but as to any apprehension 
of violence to the liberties of my country, I have none. 
I look upon such fears as groundless and futile.” 

What was the public effect of these few words? It 
was to teach the civil community confidence in moral 
opposed to physical foree,—and in itself—to make his 
baton of marshal drop from the hand of the military 
premier, or continue in it to be regarded as a mere 
bauble by the people. The great moral dictum thus 
put forth was essentially popular, or democratic. The 
shortsighted and valgar partisans of aristocracy view- 
ed it as calculated to foment popular insubordination. 
Its effect, oh the contrary, like all maxims and senti- 
ments founded in natural right and accordant with uni- 
versal reason, was to promote quiet government and 
social peace. It smoothed the public temper to the 
administration of the Duke of Wellington,—to be in- 
discreetly if not wantonly ruffled by himself. 

Lord Brougham’s genius as an orator is essentially 
constituted and armed for attack. An adversary dis- 
charges at him an argument or phrase from which 
great execution has been expected by the speaker, and 
which tells with effect. He on his side takes it up, 
turns and views it for an instant like a weapon in his 
hand, slightly modifies or distorts it, and flings it back 
upon the antagonist, or upon the adverse ranks, with 
terrible execution. 

He cannot act merely upon the defensive. When 
he retorts he becomes an assailant. Even in speeches 
which should be of mere exposition, he cannot resist a 
passing personality or party thrust. His speech in 
1817* on the state of the nation in its various rela- 
tions, domestic and foreign, is perhaps his best speci- 
men of luminous statement, various knowledge, and 
methodical order. ‘The description of the virgin re- 
sources offered to English wealth and enterprise by 
the new states of South America is a noble strain of 
It has an air of repose which he 
The reader 


studied eloquence. 
seldom seeks, and is uncongenial to him. 
is no less instructed and delighted than the hearer 
was. 

His speech on law reform in 1828, confined to the 
administration of justice in the courts of common law, 
was a four de force which may be called unparalleled 
for grasp of mind, variety of topics, and the achieve- 


* It was published in a pamphlet form, doubtless with 





English people will not only beat him back, but laugh 
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his own revision at the time. 
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ment of a six hours’ harangue without lassitude on 
the part of the orator, or, more extraordinary still, on 
the part of an assembly far from patient of tedium or 
fatigue. But this famous speech, with the distinc- 
tions just stated, conveyed truths and theories only by 
unsteady glimpses, and threw out ideas absolutely 
crude. As an oration it may be safely pronounced 
inferior to that of 1817. 

Neither the occasions, however, nor the designs 
which he proposed to himself were calculated to call 
forth his peculiar genius as an orator. He must have 
a party, a person, a prejudice, or an abuse on which 
to concentrate his fire, and the variety of his resour- 
ces. His mission is to break adverse ranks, or carry 
a stronghold by storm. It is then that he brings to 
bear his logic, (technically speaking, in no great force, 
for his favourite, if not exclusive forms are, the dis- 
junctive syllogism and dilemma;) the utmost compass 
of dialectics, sometimes undisguised, at other times 
latent, always vigorous and adroit, whether he has to 
lay bare a fallacy, or crush a weak pretence, or dis- 
lodge an antagonist and occupy his post, or retort 
upon him his own weapons; galling irony, personal 
mockery and malice, sarcasm, which might be called 
flaying, if the epithet were not chargeable with tautolo- 
gy, in reference to the origin of the word; in fine, an 
under current of rhetoric or reasoning for his purpose, 
whatever the tone or course his declamation may as- 
sume. 

He gave, on a particular occasion, an affected, not 
to say a conceited preference to the Athenian over the 
Roman orator. Addressing the students of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, as Lord Rector, he permitted 
himself to call Cicero “the Latin rhetorician’? who 
“pours forth passages sweet indeed, but unprofitable, 
fitted to tickle the ear without reaching the heart;” 
and he follows up this rash censure with other disin- 
genuous flippancies, worthy only of a nisi prius lead- 
er, drawing without limit upon the simplicity of his 
hearers.* There are two ways of accounting for this 
marvellous indiscretion. First, he was anxious to 
impress upon the students the necessity of studying 
Greek—next, his own early education, in Greek, had 

* “Cicero's finest oration (says he), for matter and 
diction together, is in defence of an individual charged 
with murder; and there is nothing in the case to give it 
a public interest, except that the parties were of opposite 
factions in the state, and the deceased a personal as well 
as political adversary of the speaker. His most exquisite 
performance, in point of diction, was addressed to one 
man in palliation of another’s having borne arms against 
him, in a war with a personal rival; even the Catilina- 
rians are principally denunciations of a single conspirator 
—the Philippics are abuse of a profligate leader—the Ver- 
rine orations are charges against an individual governor. 

But that ‘deceased,’ and ‘adversary of the speaker,’ 
was Clodius—the ‘single conspirator’ was Catiline—the 
‘profligate leader’ was Antony—the ‘one man’ was Cesar 
—the ‘individual governor’ was the spoiler of a Roman 
province! 





been, like theirs, imperfect; for Grecian scholarship 
had not, and perhaps has not, crossed the Tweed. He, 
about this time, in mature age took up the Greek clas- 
sics, with a natural preference of the orators, and he 
ranged himself, under the banner of Demosthenes, 
with the fresh feelings and partial enthusiasm of a 
student and a partisan. 

His own oratory may be called intermediate. He 
has not the force and rapidity of touch and movement 
which characterize Demosthenes; he does not give 
such an image as that of the horse’s mane (yas) 


like the Athenian, in a single word; or the simile of 


the cloud (‘Ler vep0¢), in two words by a calculated 
stroke at the close of a period. Still less does he 
venture upon a movement so dramatic and bold as the 
oath by the spirits of those who fought at Salamis, 
and Marathon, and Platea. He comes nearer to the 
Ciceronian copiousness and details; and if he be de- 
ficient in the grace and nobleness of style—the prodi- 
gious affluence of a mind supremely endowed and 
accomplished—his redundant declamation does not 
lose its vigour in Ciceronian diffuseness. He has 
again much of that rushing resistless energy of lan- 
guage and delivery, by which a rival orator character- 
ized Demosthenes when he called him +e Sypiv.* 

This instinctive energy or impetus of mind and 
temperament leads to his besetting sin. It frequent- 
ly becomes ungovernable. His attacks are then made 
with reckless temerity. He transgresses the bounds 
of prudence, discretion, and even good taste. He 
mistakes intemperate violence for severe truth; and 
he is checked in his career with some peril to his 
dignity. He picks up from the streets some vulgar 
personality, and throws it out as a sarcasm in debate 
in such a manner as to compromise his dignity and 
taste. He presumes rashly upon a forbearing, un- 
generously upon a weak adversary. He gives way to 
passion, pique, the vain glitter of a passing triumph. 
He trusts to his rhetorical powers with desperate con- 
fidence, obtains a momentary success by the vigour 
and effect with which he launches fragments of decla- 
mation and barbed sareasms, almost indiscriminately, 
upon antagonists and allies, provokes a fearful recoil, 
and is so damaged that he finds it prudent temporarily 
to quit the field. These are general terms, but particu- 
lars will readily suggest themselves to those who re- 
gard the career of Lord Brougham with curiosity and 
interest;—and who does not? 

The genius of Lord Brougham, as an orator, searce- 
ly sustains itself—his defects or weaknesses as such, 


+ Zschines, whilst an exile at Rhodes, opened a school 
of eloquence. He tooR occasion to read to his pupils first 
his own oration against Ctesphan, upon which they be- 
stowed great praise; next, that of Demosthenes in reply; 
and then the hearers set no bounds to their admiration. 
“Ah!” said he, “if you had but heard +o Sapir 2ur2,”— 
which we will not venture to translate. 
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are aggravated in him—as a politician. His minis- 
terial elevation is one of the misfortunes of his public 
life. It afforded him no opportunity to exercise or 
prove the extent of his capacity as an administrator, 
and it has disenchanted the public of much of its con- 
fidence in his force of character. 

He was recognised for some time, expressly or 
tacitly, as leader of the Whig Opposition in the House 
of Commons. But by far the greater number of his 
parliamentary campaigns have been made by him as a 
sort of partisan chief in the war of freedom and the 
people’s cause. His services, by being independent, 
were only the more prominent and signal; and that 
great section of the community, called reformers, 
looked up to him with admiration for his talents and 
trust in his zeal. 

Those however who sat round him or near him in 
the House of Commons, even after they admitted or 
acted with him as their leader, saw something to dis- 
trust or fear, partly in his temper, partly in the consti- 
tution of his mind—in his want of discretion—of self- 
eontrol—in his overweening pretensions, as they ap- 
peared to them,—but which, in fact, were only on a 
level with the transcendent superiority of his powers. 
Minds of the common size have a sort of jealous fear 
of those which greatly overtop them. 

There was however something to alarm prudent 
politicians in his indiscreet sallies of temper and cha- 
racter—in the spirit of reckless hazard with which he 
would venture into a position the most equivocal,— 
doubtless from ambition, for he is above all meaner 
motives. His well-known journey with Lord Hutchin- 
son to St. Omer is the great enigma of his public life; 
and it is truly astonishing to find it passed over not 
only unsolved but with entire silence, in his recent 
historic declamation on the troubles and trials of Queen 
Caroline.* Howany mancould suppose—whatever his 
consciousness of the force of his mind, the authority of 
his character, the adroitness of his diplomacy—that he 
could manage interests so conflicting and antipathies 
so inveterate as those of George IV. and his unhappy 
queen, and this without compromising himself with the 
public, is likely to continue a mystery,—since the so- 
lation so often asked of Lord Brougham continues to 
be refused by him. This passage in his public life 
deprived him of the confidence of the Queen, though 
she continued to avail herself of his ability as her 
counsel,—and it would have impaired his popularity 
to this hour, if the people of England had not a placable 
temper and short memory. 

When the Ministry became Whig in 1830, an offer 
of the attorney-generalship from the Whig Premier is 
said to have been literally spurned by Lord Brougham. 
With his characteristic impatience and precipitancy he 
repudiated, in his place, all share in the arrangements 


* Edinbargh Review, April, 1838. 


pending. The Whigs offered and he accepted the 
chancellorship, in an evil hour for both. Those to 
whom he had been, through his whole life, opposed, 
loaded him with suspicious eulogies. A marvellous 
change was soon visibly wrought upon him by the air 
of the court, now breathed by him for the first time. 
He rebuked the march of reason and reform; he stig- 
matised the revolutionary measures and crude legisla- 
tion of the House of Commons; he praised the consti- 
tutional spirit and legislative wisdom of the House of 
Lords, as the great corrective of the Commons which 
saved the nation,—all in a tone so unlike his former 
self, that his identity might be doubted in an age less 
familiar with political tergiversation. 

He boasted the favour and practised the arts of a 
courtier with the zeal, but also with the awkwardness, 
of a neophite. An indiscreet familiarity, which 
escaped him in one of the highland towns of Scotland, 
was wafted over the border and reached the court, 
where it shocked the pride of caste and gave unpar- 
donable offence. 

The ministry was dismissed in the person of the 
Premier, and Lord Brougham proclaimed in the Court 
of Chancery, that his own retirement was wholly his 
own choice and act. The chancellorship, doubtless, 
was offered him,—for he said it,—but it must have 
been through some hollow and perfidious court intrigue 
and party artifice. ‘The indiscreet and unfortunately 
familiar sally in the highlands, had given invincible 
disgust,—and a fresh indiscretion, from his ungovern- 
able impatience and restlessness of character, had 
broken off the negotiation for the continuance of the 
Whig government. 

There are obliquities to which a mind of the first 
order can never bend itself; and happily for his fame, 
happily for the interests of reason, freedom, humanity, 
and his country, he retired first from office, soon after 
from public life, to reappear, after a year’s repose, 
with the strength, the faculties, and principles of his 
best days, as if his genius had been steeped in the foun- 
tain of youth and liberty. 

Whether to avenge secret but suspected wrongs on 
the ministry and the court, or atone to the people for 
his momentary desertion, he has espoused every popular 
cause and popular principle, with a frankness and de- 
cision, from which it might be inferred and hoped that 
the politician has been abandoned by him for the nobler 
personage and more suitable mission of the great social 
reformer. He made a grievously false step when, 
knowing himself the child, he ceased to be the cham- 
pion of the democracy of England; above all, when he 
changed the House of Commons for the House of Lords 
as the stage upon whieh he should act. In the 
House of Commons no ministry could withstand his 
opposition, as the leader of reform, within and without 





the house. Wielding in the House of Commons the 
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force and spirit of reform, his harangues would be re- 
sistless. In the House of Lords, where he can wake 
no sympathy, his recent and finest declamations have 
been powerless. In the House of Commens his sar- 
casms would smite and rive as the lightnings of Jupiter 
Tonans. In the House of Lords they descend as mere 
bruta fulmina, or they receive the barren homage of 
party malice, and a laugh as the /azzi of Jupiter Seara- 
mouche, When raised above his native element, like 
the giant in the fable, his elevation deprives him of 
his giant strength. 

The career of Lord Brougham presents curious points 
of resemblance and contrast, of disadvantage and 
superiority, to the three remarkable personages named 
in association with him at the commencement of this 
sketch. Like De Retz,—his personal ambition is 
tinged with vain-glory—he loves cabal for itself—his 
views are vast, but not sufficiently meditated, connect- 
ed, and sagacious—sometimes even bordering on 
chimera—he is unfit for the court, and he is not content 
with the people—he looks too much to the triumph of 
the hour;—he appears to mistake ostentation for gran- 
deur. But these resemblances are only in degree, and 
always with the superiority of intellectual and moral 
An- 
other trait of more curious resemblance may be added. 
The cardinal, according to a recent character of him 
by a peer of France, converted the priest into a tribune, 


genius over the famous and eccentric cardinal. 


the pulpit into a rostrum, and thus harangued women 
and the people against the court and ministry. Lord 
Brougham converts the platform at Exeter Change, and 
negro apprenticeship, into means of raising the indigna- 
tion of Quakers and the sex against recreant Whiggism. 

He has the personal ambition, without the selfishness 
of Shaftesbury. He has the restless inconstancy of 
that celebrated person, without being so steadily and 
His less 
numerous and flagrant than Shaftesbury’s,—but he 
Like Shaftesbury, the re- 


fearlessly sagacious. tergiversations are 
changes with less apropos. 
sources of exercised and penetrating faculties, enabled 
him to dispense, as Chancellor, with experience and 
knowledge; like Shaftesbury, he seems to have had a 
sort of disdain of the Whigs of his day as a puny and 
stunted race of public men. 

Mirabeau is the nearest to a counterpart of him, in 
date, in position, and in character. The points of 
coincidence and opposition between them are more 
palpable and salient—as politicians, as men of letters, 
as great social reformers. His genius, like Mirabeau’s, 
is grasping, eager, sanguine, and laborious. As a 
politician the Frenchman was in some points superior. 
His ambition was more steady, single purposed, and 
far-sighted.* Mirabeau would master events, whilst 


* It was the great purpose of his life to become minis- 
ier of a limited French monarchy, and the antagonist of 
Pitt, “J’aurais donné bien de la tablature & M. Pitt,” was 
one of his dying expressions 
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Brougham rather follows the current. Mirabeau seems 
to have commanded a more extensive political horizon; 
and his foresight of the future course of individuals and 
incidents has been described by those who lived and 
acted with him as bordering on prophetic inspiration. 
Upon both may be charged the fault of embracing too 
much and meditating too little; but both had the art, 
or more than the art, the rare endowment of acting 
with electric power upon the social mass by a phrase 
—or by a word—launched upon the ocean of mind. 
They stand out unrivalled in their day for public 
effect. 

The Englishman has his particular and more envi- 
able superiorities—in his unsullied private life, the 
purity of his public character from all stain, not only 
of corruption but of cupidity, of the vulgar ambition to 
amass or display superior wealth. Mirabeau, without 
being sordid or rapacious, was notoriously corrupt. 
Brougham’s pre-eminence is no less incontestable and 
conspicuous as a man of letters and as a social re- 
former. Mirabeau was unversed in the sciences; and 
all his writings, eight or nine in number, upon matters 
of social economy and legislation, are sunk into obli- 
vion. He is remembered only for his speeches. 

Brougham gave early proof of scientific capacity; 
but Edinburgh, the place of his education, was not the 
school of mathematics; and his essays, printed—and 
forgotten—in the philosophical transactions, only prove 
He has since achieved a popular reputa- 
It is one which men 


his aptitade. 
tion for scientific acquirements. 
of science, emphatically so called, would not and do 
not recognise,—but it suffices for his noble mission of 
leading the march of education and knowledge, and 
proves the extraordinary compass, clearness, and ra- 
pidity of his apprehension. He converses and reads, 
seizes and fixes general principles, general laws, lead- 
ing conclusions, and wields them with a dexterity and 
boldness which fill the multitude with admiration, but 
are far from imposing on men really scientific. ‘These 
soon detect him in some leose phrase or palpable error, 
which proves that his science is information—not 
knowledge. His celebrated discourse, on the Objects 
and Pleasures of Science, would furnish more than one 
example. But that discourse could have been written 
by no other man living; and perhaps will never be 
rivalled as a porch by which to lead the popular mind 
into the temple of scientific truth and useful know- 
ledge. 

His discourse on Natural Theology may be called 
the tenth Bridgewater Treatise. It however aims only 
| at rivalry, not collision with its predecessors written 

by command. This tract has been charged with 
strenuous and artful advocacy, instead of the search 
of truath—with pressing into its service what was long 
familiar to philosophic divines, and could be new only 
| to the uninitiated: but, like most of its productions, it 





proves his wonderful vigour and versatility. 
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TOURISTS IN THE PYRENEES. 


He has written on various other subjects—some of | 
temporary, others of permanent interest—but all having | 
reference to the education, the liberty, the happiness 
of the people,—down to his last essay in the Edin-| 
burg Review; which proves that, to be one of the most 
graphic, penetrating, and attractive of historians, it is 
only necessary that he should control an excitable | 


temper, and private pique whether against individuals 
or the press. 

Lord Brougham cannot, like Mirabeau, renounce his 
nobility at his diseretion,* by merely calling himself 
a trader, and his ermine robe will continue to embar- 
rass him more than the clerical gown did Swift. But 
if he renounce not alone aristocracy and the court, but 
the valgar ambition of ministerial place and power, if | 
he commit himself frankly with his mission as a great 
social reformer, he has before him a career the mest 
truly noble by which ambition was ever tempted or 
genius inspired. 

Others may utter with a solemnity more mock-oracu- 
lar ministerial common-places,—may tread with a pace 
more discreet the routine of office,—may amble more 
gracefully in the manége of a court; but to teach man 
the knowledge of his faculties, the lesson of his rights 
—to burst the chains of ignorance and prejudice asun- 
der—to break the spell by which the pride of caste or 
eraft of an order would hold mankind in temporal or 
spiritual bondage,—to unmanacle reason and vindicate 


humanity—haw tibi erunt artes—be these the accom- 
plishments and achievements for which posterity shall 
hold in grateful honour the name of Brovcuam! 


From the British and Foreign Review. 
TOURISTS IN THE PYRENEES. 
remarks on | 
By the} 
author of “Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine,’’ and | 
“The Gossip’s Week.” Lon- | 
don, 1837. 

2. 4 Summer in the Pyrenees. 
Ersxine Murray. 2 vols. Svo. 





1, Sketches in the Pyrenees; with some 
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ranean to the ocean, contains almost unrivalled stores 
of the beautiful and the sublime. The victorious 
career of Wellington and the British army, and the 
succession of battles fought from one side of those 
mountains to the other, satisfied the nation at large 
that the Pyrenees were not really annihilated by the 
dictum of the sumptuous despot whom we have just 
quoted. But when the result of those victories had 
opened the very heart of Europe to the spirit of British 


| . . “se . 
curiosity and research, the magnificent boundary line 


between France and Spain was practically unknown 
by the hordes who rushed abroad “in search of the 
picturesque.” A few veteran campaigners, with rid- 
dled bodies or shattered limbs, tottered at times to the 


baths of Baréges, to find relief for their gun-shot 


| wounds; and occasional straggling victims of ennu? or 


bile dropped for a week or two into the summer gaie- 
ties, or the eaua thermales, of Bagnéres, St. Sauveur 
But the mob of self-expatriated Eng- 
lish, were ignorant, even by description,* of the un- 
trodden region in question, until the appearance of a 
work of fiction, the “Highways and Byways,” popu- 
larized and eventually went far towards peopling, the 
scene of those stories with the author’s countrymen. 
Many French and Spanish works were in existence, 
doing ample justice, both historical and poetical, to the 
beauties of the Pyrenees long before the publication 
of Mr. Grattan’s tales. Ramond, the most profound 
and industrious of those who penetrated into the 


and Cauteretz. 


mysteries of those mountains, made his first excur- 
sions among them exactly fifty years ago; and the ac- 
count of his scientific observations and hardy enter- 
prises forms an admirable text-book for all who would 
trace his steps. The physiologists who proceeded 
him have given rather dry details of their proceedings: 
the measurement of the mountains, the analysis of the 
mineral waters in which they abound, and geological 
inquiries, were the chief purposes of most, from De 
Candale to Flamichon, at an interval of two centuries. 
Vidal, Reboul, Cassini, Darcet, De Marea, Bayen and 
De Diedrich are among the names best known in 


| connection with these subjects, besides De Plantade, 


who in 1748, at seventy years of age, died suddenly 


near the summit of the Pic du Midi, in the very act 
Louis the Fourteenth’s famous apophthegm, “Il n’y | of measuring its proportions. 


More recent writers, 


a plus de Pyrénées,” unprophetic as it was in its| such as Palasson, Charpentier and others who have 


figurative sense, might seem to have been taken in| guarded the anonymous, form altogether a fund on 
. ° e | . ° . 
downright earnest, au pied de la lettre, by the mass of | which an English author might also advantageously 


English; who, long since his time, swarmed over the | draw. 


But Ramond’s volumes are those to which 








Continent, century after century, trampling the snows | both reader and tourist may best have recourse for 
of Alps and Apennines, yet leaving in neglect, if they | amusement and information, which is nevertheless oc- 
could not stamp with obscurity, that splendid chain | casionally conveyed in a pompous and long-winded 
of mountains, which, stretching from the Mediter-| style, out of keeping with the vigour of the writer’s 


* He opened a shop with “Mirabeau, Marchand de *“I recollect the time when I rather thought that 


Draps,” written over it, to make him eligible to the Third | Barges was the whole Pyrenees,” says the authoress of 
Estate. : ' 


| the “Sketches” now before us, vol. i. p. 391. 
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opinions: and English readers must pardon this re- 
condite Frenchman, when he pronounces that our 
whole island can produce but one kind of cheese pro- 
perly manufactured, a pendant to the celebrated libel 
as to our “twenty religions and but one sauce.” 
The “Highways and Byways” were quickly fol- 
lowed by the octavo volume of Mr. Hardy, with nu- 
merous minute and curiously-covered engravings illus- 


J 


trative of many of the scenes of those stories. A 
work on a larger and more correct scale subsequently 
appeared in numbers, from the pen and pencil of Miss 
Young, dedicated, if we recollect rightly, to the Duch- 
of Kent. Ing 
France and Spain have touched incidentally on their 
giant boundary; but the two works now before us are 


ess lis and other stray travellers in 


the next which come under our observation as wholly 
dedicated to the subject of this article. 

From the time of the Romans, when the metallic 
and mineral wealth* of the Pyrenees attracted the no- 
tice of the conquerors of the world, they have offered 
a succession of most interesting historical epochs, in- 
cluding the passage of the Saracens in the seventh 
century for the invasion of France, the birth and early 
education of Henry the Fourth, the hero of the French 
monarchy, the memorable actions of the British armies 
before alluded to, and the convulsive struggles of civil 


war during the last twenty years, and down to the! 


moment at which we write. 

The celebrity of the waters of the various mountain 
sources, the eaux bonnes and eaux chaudes, is notorious 
in modern annals, from the time when Monsieur du 
Thou, in 1582, drank five-and-twenty glasses ata time, 
“plutot par plaisir que par necessité,”’ as is testified by 
the chronicle. But he was far outdone by one of his 
German servitors, who swallowed daily fifty glasses 
in an hour, for no recorded purpose but to leave pos- 
terity in wonderment at the amazing capacity of stomach 
enjoyed by masters and men in the good old times. 


But apart from all medicinal properties,{ the waters of 


the Pyrenees combine every attraction for the admirers 
of liquid nature, from the caseade of Gavarnie, the 
highest in Europe, to the mountain rivers and the 
flower-fringed rivulets which gurgle beside or cross 
the paths of this region of enchantment. 

It is scatcely fair, even if it were not so extremely 
difficult, to qualify scenery by comparison. The 
boundless varieties of nature present themselves in 
myriads of exquisite aspects, from the stupendous ele- 


* Strabo is perhaps the most ancient authority for the 
existence of gold mines in the mountains of Navarre. 
Those of lead and silver are abundant, though compara- 
tively to their quantity unproductive. The iron mines 


of Raincié furnish annually 300,000 quintals of ore. 

+ From a statement of M. Foulin, in his work on the 
mineral waters of the Pyrenees, it appears that out of 
more than one hundred sources one only is acidulated, 
and almost all the others are sulphureous. 
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| vations of Switzerland to the cultivated swamps of 
| Holland. Each judged by each would give an imper- 
‘feet notion of the enjoyment which all are calculated 
toconvey. The anatomy of sensation does not present 
a more morbid mistake than that unhappy instinct 
which checks the current of enthusiasm with the buts 
and #fs of the nervous system, and euts short the 
| wholesale admiration of beauty, either in nature or art, 

by some depreciating reminiscence of the distant or the 





Science may compare and contrast, but true 
The 


sense of enjoyment, which is one of the greatest bless- 


past. 
sentiment is not so cold-blooded or fastidious. 


ings of our nature, revels in the charms of all creation; 
and, like the Deity of whom it is a direct and divine 
emanation, it finds in succession that “all is good.” 

We must not therefore, in drawing or describing the 

Pyrenees, enter into any attempt at comparison between 
them and the Alps, any more than we should stop on 
the romantic heights of Scotland to draw contrasting 
recollections between them and those of Wales; or in- 
vert our feelings of delight while floating on the waters 
of Windermere, to measure them with those excited by 
the beauties of Loch Katrine or Killarney. 

The Pyrenees may be most profoundly studied in 
relation to their analogies or discrepancies with the 
other great European chains, as regards the extent of 
their snows and glaciers, their influence on animal and 
vegetable life, the differences created by their geo- 
graphical position on the moral condition of their in- 
habitants, and the parts which they occupy in the great 
design of the physical world. But as few travellers, 
and no mere tourists, are likely to resort to them with 
views of this nature, we strongly recommend all future 
visitors to deliver themselves over without reserve to 
the delight which is sure to arise from the contempla- 
tion of those glorious mountains, forgetting for the 
while that the Maladetta is one-third less lofty than 
Mont Blane; as, in gazing on the latter, we never worry 
ourselves with the reflection that the Chimboraco of 
the Andes is one fourth higher than it. There exists 
in the Pyrenean chain, which covers an extent of up- 
| wards of two hundred miles in length, and between 
fifty and sixty in breadth, every possible variety of 
mountain scenery, on the grandest and the most lovely 
scale; pics of ten or eleven thousand feet high, glaciers, 
eternal snows, cascades, lakes, forests, caverns, inter- 
spersed with plains of abounding fertility. 

The valetudinarian, the botanist, the sportsman, the 
old and infirm who seek health in a languid change of 
scene, the young and hardy who find it in adventurous 
exercise, may all be amply indemnified for the trouble 
and the cost of an excursion so far out of the beaten 
track of common-place voyagers. The publicity of late 
years given to the attractions of this wide space of 
country is, season by season, adding to the number of 
visiters. ‘The establishment of steam-boats between 
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Bordeaux and Dublin brings a great accession of Irish 
residents to the south of France, whom the heats of 
Gascony and Languedoc, as well as the love of change, 
force in their own defence to pass the summers in the 
highlands. The towns of the Pyrenees are thus acquir- 
ing settled British residents by rapid degrees. Pau, 
for instance, one of the most delightful situations in 
the world, in point of climate, landscape, and the ma- 
terial economy of life, which could not twenty years 
back count a single British family, has become the | 
head quarters of that scattered colony which carries 
English manners, language, virtues and vices far into 
the recesses of the Pyrenean chain. 

The two Bagnéres, de Bigorre and de Luchon, and | 
Cauteretz are the most fashionable of the watering 
places, and are much frequented by French and Spanish 
families of the neighbouring districts who can afford to 
pay for their pleasures, as well as by those birds of 
passage of all nations who flutter from place to place 
in search of the dissipation by the suction of which 
they live, and by invalids and fancied invalids, who | 
would renew the fountains of life by drawing freely on 
the springs of /e salut or Ja santé, or exudate the ill- 
humours of the gaming or the dining table by plunging 
into the sudatory baths. 

Baréges, in its wild and savage valley, is the resort | 
of the real sufferers “from sabre or from shot,”’ or from 


other of those physical miseries which flesh is either 
heir to, or accumulates by its own industrious excesses, 
and which the mineral waters have the power to 
assuage. Sentiment and romance might prefer to nestle | 
in the secluded picturesqueness of St. Sauveur or the | 
village of Eaux Bonnes; and as for eeologists, botanists, | 
ot those intrepid idlers whose pursuits is bear, wolf or 
lizard hunting, the remote gorges and rugged crags of | 
the far-off hills are their natural resort. In short, all | 
tastes may find a multitude of fitting resources in the 
namerous towns and villages, the fifty valleys of un-| 
rivalled rural wealth, and the almost interminable | 
ranges of gigantic mounds, among whose peaks onal| 
glaciers the imagination of Ariosto found a worthy | 
field. 
The political interest so strongly excited of late by 
the civil war in Spain, and the share taken by our own 


countrymen in its mountain exploits, have given a 
favourable opportunity for simultaneous descriptions of | 
the vast district, remote portions of which have been from 
time to time the scene of conflict. We have no doubt | 
that the great majority of readers will have had recourse | 
to those works, with the view of getting information 
on the stirring events of the Carlist and Christino | 
struggle; and that Zumalacarregui, Espartero or Evans, | 
with their adventurous followers, are the main figures | 
inserted by fancy in the region of ravine and torrent, of | 
which they expect a series of graphic details. It is 


impossible not to associate the principal living actors | 
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with a looked-for account of the scene of their doings; 
| and it is by such an admixture of human illustration 
that a skilful author would bespeak sympathy for 
| Scenes of inanimate nature. Mere description, how- 
| ever enthusiastic and eloquent, of the most magnifi- 
| cent or lovely scenery, or general details of manners, 
| or abstract reasoning on character, have no power to 
| rivet the reader’s attention beyond a short and vigor- 


ous sketch. Even the best landscape painters are 


} » . ‘ 
} aware of this: they let an isolated tree, or rock, or 
waterfall stand alone on its intrinsic merits. But if 


they would give a notion of extent, they know that 


| something human is required; and when they are con- 


scious of their own inability to execute this well, they 
employ some brother artist to throw in the figures of 
animal life which form the creat link in the chain be- 
tween observation and admiration. In books it is per- 
haps of small importance whether the characters be 


actual men and women or the creations of fancy, so 


that they be painted with sufficient skill to excite the 
reader’s interest in them and their adventures; an in- 
terest which is then certain to be shared with the 
It 


is thus that the descriptive portions of works of fiction 


scenes in which they are believed to have figured. 


cling so closely to the memory, and cause such in- 
satiable longings to see with our own eyes the spot 
we have in fancy identified with imaginary beings. 
and which their unreal existence has in fact immor- 
talized. 

The great defect of the works now before us in the 

on 

The 


writers have not connected themselves, by the import- 


want of some strong excitement of this nature. 


ance of personal adventure, with the scenes they de- 
scribe; nor have they had the opportunity of illustrat- 
ing them with real characters, or tact enough to people 
them with imaginary ones. We have, in consequence, 
four octavo volumes, by no means wanting in merit, 
filled with accurate accounts, as far as they go, of a2 
delightful country, yet totally deficient in that mag- 
netic power which attracts alike the grave, the gay, 
the reflective, the adventurous, and stamps a locality 
with the seal of genius. 

There is no comparison between the two works in 
point of general talent and the powers of description: 
the lady writer has the decided advantage. Some of 
the “Sketches” are finished pictures of much beauty, 
and (a rare thing in the present day) of some origi- 
nality of style. The book has however several faults, 
and this one in common with the rival work,—it is by 


far too long. ‘There is, moreover, a frequent vein of 


grandmotherly gossiping, amiable but tiresome; and 


artificial attempts at naivete in expression, not in keep- 
ing with the generally sustained and reflective tone. 
Had the matter been compressed into less than half 


the size, an attractive guide-hook of portable informa- 
But the ambition of 


tion would have been the result. 
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producing a work has led to tedious repetitions, that 
mar the author’s object and weary the reader. Moun- 
tain scenery, however varied to behold, is still mono- 
tonous in description; it is impossible to give fresh 
turns of expression to accumulated perceptions of the 


HE PYRENEES. 


fifty preparatory pages, the authoress of the ““Sketches’ 
thus commences, and the extract will give a fair speci- 
men of her general style and tone of thought. 


“And now we are in the Landes, which (here at 
least) have much less character and more colouring 
































than I expected. As we descended towards the sandy 
tracts, a fine forest-stretch broke upon us. To me a 
wide extent of forest has an inexpressible charm; I re- 
joice in its depth, its darkness, its solemnity, and the 
frequent and high-toned poetry of its lone recesses. 
There are so many secrets in its bosom; such volumes 
of thought and faney in its silence and in its sounds,— 
|in the odours that breathe from the leaves, the bark, the 
| grass, and from the wild-flowers that seem to bloom 
| for us alone, and whose perfume, like a strain of sweet 
land well-remembered music, unlocks the past, and 
quickens its monumental effigies into life. O the past! 
| the past! how often do we think it dead and gone, when 
e ee ae : ‘cm | it lies hidden in a fold of the heart, from which even 
tablished quantity in the different forms of literary pro- | the fr: eA ste i har 
1e fragrance of a flower can draw it out again! 

Thus a novel must consist of three volumes, | «These sandy tracts are divided at intervals by woods 
| of oak or pine, and sometimes by delicious meadows, that 
}look as if they had run away with their neighbour's 
verdure, to spread it out on their own sweet bosoms. 
| In the midst of the sands we find now and then, and 
| much oftener than we expected, a cottage that realized 
| —not the reality probably, but our fancy-pictures of the 
run no risk of being stretched on the Procrustean beds | back-settlement dwellings in the forests of America; a 
of Albemarle, Marlborough or Conduit streets, may |dream which, with the red men, and the wild beasts, 
“| and the night alarms tacked to it, is not without its bad 
| bits, but whose life of active lonesomeness, or family 
| love-bound labour, has a fine aroma of thought, and 
| love, and freedom in it. 

“But I have strayed away from my cottages in the 
Landes, each standing on its own fresh lawn, entirely 
description, do not furnish matter for seven or eight | detached from any other habitation, within & grove of 

“to ‘ , 5" | spreading oaks that might become merry Sherwood or 
hundred pages. Neither of the works before us have | old Windsor. Close to each cottage is a circular well, 
any pretension to scientific research, or, as we have | with buckets suspended on its beam,—a garden feature 
that cools the pulse a little, though not so effectually 
as a fountain or a babbling stream. It is probably the 
, ; ee .| frequent mention of the well in holy writ that makes the 
plement of letterpress, with historical descriptions of | sight of one unfailingly recall to my mind the sacred 
places totally unconnected with, and remote from, the volume, with its deserts, images and infinite grandeur. 
districts that give them their common title. What on | the thunders of its poetry and the serious sweetness and 
earth have Paris, Versailles, Rambouillet, Vendéme, inimitable simplicity of its domestic narrative—poetry 
aan . , on | too, and of the most beautiful kind. There are no fra- 
l'ours, Angouléme, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Toulon or | 

> we ‘ ; | grant balsams here, ner palm, nor cedar; nor are the 

Genoa to do with “Sketches” of those lofty regions | women’s eyes in the least like the ‘fish-pools of He- 

which stand as it were between earth and heaven? | bron;’ but there is a soft colouring of shared, not deso- 

Yet one-third of the first volume, and more than half! late, solitude about this land, that has something of th: 
| sentiment of scriptural poetry in it. 

has been a hundred times published about those places. | “Altog ther, the Landes are far less dreary thai 

; : a we expected. Wherever there are woods, and some- 
Mr. Murray lets his readers off more easily, confining | times where there are none, the ground is thickly ear- 
his preliminary irrelevances to Toulouse, the floral | peted with fern,—that lover of barrenness, whose large 
games, the canal of Languedoc, Carcassone, Limoux | feathery leaf yields to every breath of air, and refreshes 
and Perpignan. | the senses by its bright verdure and fanning movement. 

The legitimate base of the Pyrenean chain, ap- | Long lines of pine trees sometimes streaks the verge o! 

, ‘ : cha? | the horizon, letting in the sky through their holes like 
proached in a southerly direction, is the district called | the gleaming of the summer sea. Even in many of the 
the Landes of Gascony. There we may fairly allow | most barren tracts an exquisite red heath brightens the 
the tourist to begin his labours of description; and | parched surface; and whenever the soil seems reclaim- 
nothing can afford better material for contrast with the | ~~ by care, there are dwellers on it. : 

4 ANE a : $ut we are not in real heart of the Landes, only in 
mountain main-work he has taken in hand than those the selvage of the dsserts—~tee exsbeoldesed coruse. it 
Afier nearly one hundred and | js towards the sea that the earth assumes the Arabian 


same images, without an overstrained or distorted form 
of words. Great advantage would accrue to both 
parties in this case, on the score of reputation on the 
one hand and pleasure on the other, if writers would 


be content to give one detailed picture of a crag, a tor- 





rent or a valley, and, in the good old fashion, “leave 
to the imagination of the reader’ the others which it 


may be requisite to introduce by name, or passingly 
to allude to. One main vice of modern authorship, 
originating we believe in the sordid calculations of the 


booksellers, is the necessity of conforming to an es- 


duction. 
as three feet are required to make a yard; and it ap- 
pears that two volumes are essential to the formation 
of a tour, for such is invariably the amount of matter 
we have professionally to work through. Those who 
are happily exempt from either line of authorship, and 


smile at the melancholy truth, and make a joke of 
‘the long and the short of it.” But seriously speak- 


ing, literature is in a sad plight when its value depends 





on measurement, 
Now the Pyrenees, merely as objects of superficial 


already intimated, to narrative detail; and both are 
consequently vainped up, to make the required com- 





of the second, are filled up with rifactamenti of all that | 


vast and sandy plains. 
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aspect which travellers have described, and the scene 
becomes wide and drear, and desolate as the waste ‘to- 
wards Diblath;’ or a piece of a great and terrible wil- 
derness taken up by the spirit of the air, and laid down 
upon an eider-down nature that has yielded to its effacing 
pressure. Here is too much habitation and vegetation 
tor a true desert scene,—indeed, there is no approach to 
it; and though, as we drive along, the carriage some- 
times rocks in the sand like a ship in a storm, and the 
road is floored with trunks of trees laid parallel with 
each other, still we feel ourselves as if cheated out of 
the full complement of dreariness on which we had 
counted, and miss the perfect originality of character 
which (forgetting that our route was the post—and not 
the desert one) we expected to find giving additional 
raciness to the charming old superstitions, ceremonies 
and legends which are said to be still in customary ob- 
servance and simple belief among the people of the 
Landes. 

“It is market-day somewhere; road thronged with cat- 
tle, horned and otherwise; pigs numerous and squeak- 
ing; and geese, 1 was going to say, 


“Thick as autumnal leaves,” 


&e.; but it will not do to quote from that divine book 
among the geese, and at Mount de Marsan. Never 
was anything like the human part of that immortal 
poem. I have been reading in it to-day, and with the 
deep delight which I always feel when its amaranthine 
words are opento me. Never was the holy dignity of 
wedded love, the mutual and entire confidence and 
sweet communion of two natures, both ignorant of evil, 
and kindred still in purity with the angels with whom 
they are permitted to hold converse, so set in speech. 
Nothing can one think of but innocence and majesty, 
Jove and loveliness, after having wandered in ‘the al- 
leys green’ of that true paradise, and scented the flow- 
ing odours, ‘cassia, nard, and balm,’ of its wilderness 
of sweets. 

“But highway or byway ramblers cannot long dwell 
upon a train of thought, however congenial it may be 
to their hearts and fancies; their actual position is un- 
friendly to continuous musing, and favourable to the 
quick impressions of a present every moment chang- 
ing; one image jostles out another with undue though 
irresistible lightness; there is no graduating from para- 
dise to Mont de Marsan.”’"—Vol. 1. pp. 145-155. 


The authoress soon gets fairly into the legitimate 
scene of her descriptions. 


“Everything in the Pyrenees has a character of its 
own. We seem to leave France behind us as we enter 
them, and the eye is immediately struck by the sudden 
and singular change. The dress of the women, their 
eapulets and capuchons; the physiognomy of the young 
men with their Henri Quatre air, fin et gaillard; the 
shepherd look, pastoral and patriarchal, of the old ones; 
the southern nonchalance, Spanish-sounding language, 
and warm vegetation, all combine to produce an unex- 
pected effect, which is increased by the tribes of Span- 
iards of all classes, whom political casualty or the de- 
sire of gain have thrown in upon the country. The la- 
bourers who come over from Arragon, being harder 
workers than the native peasants, and content with 
lower wages, are sure to find employment; their wives 
and children beg, and contribute not a little to give a 
foreign and especial character to the country. 
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aquiline nose, as in the time of Montagne; but I am 
not sure of the odeur de forte conscience. ‘Vhe old Bear- 
nais with his smal] flat berrét, blouse of blue or white, 
his hair cut close on the crown, but flowing over the 
shoulders like the kings ot the Merovingian race, has 
something frank yet staid in his aspect, which becomes 
the simple and pastoral character of the country. I 
speak especially of the old men, the young ones being 
free galliards, who have not yet come to their dignity. 
Old age in peasant men is usually dignified, but rarely 
| So in peasant women, who ate oftenest bleared and full 
of care; while the men contrive to, set off their silver 
hairs with a healthy and pleasant, though magisterial, 
serenity of countenance. I have seen a few respectable 
Roman-nosed matrons here, stern as northern prophet- 
| esses, but erect and active in their long black robes and 
| Scarlet capulets; but these lofty specimens are scarce, 
while the hearty old grandads seem all of the same 
upright, ruddy, patriarchal race. ‘The young men are 
often handsome, with a marked expression of shrewd- 
ness and simplicity; two qualities apparently opposite, 
but frequently united; the young women in general 
comely, superb in the valley d’Ossau, pretty and co- 
quette at Pau, expert (the damsals of Pau, Teneau) in 
the tie of a madrass as the grisettes of Bourdeauy; and, 
if the seandalous chronicle says true, not at all dispos- 
ed to follow the example of that fair girl of Monasque, 
who seeing that her beauty had made an impression on 
the susceptible heart of Francis the First, scalded or 
scorched her face till she destroyed everything that 
could have excited his dangerous admiration. __ 

“In summer, the light vest of the blouse (the long- 
sleeved tunic of the ancient monument,) is the habitual 
dress of the Bearnias peasant. In cold weather, the 
| cape with its friar’s hood keeps out the biting air. It 
|is probably the same ‘Cape Bergerique’ which ‘Sainct 
Martin acheta pour son usage’ hundreds of years ago. 
In remote places the people are like well-preserved 
coins, that hand down to us the fashion of past ages. 

“The Bearnais peasant is cordial, shrewd, civil and 
hospitable; fin et courlois, say those who do not love 
him; but those who do, tell charming stories of his 
kindly weleomings and disdain of remuneration, his 
courteous, joyous, careless spirit. Mildness and ur- 
banity seem especially to belong to his character; but 
the rougher Bigorrais, who piques himself on his frank- 
ness, calls him more silken than sincere. The Bear- 
nais peasant is story-loving, fond of long gossipings at 
the cabin fire by the resinous blaze of the pine branch, 
fond of the broille,* of the garbure,t with or without 
the salted leg of a fat goose, or the slice of bacon in it; 
fond too of the bon vin de Jurangon, non baplisé, but 
sober withal, and generally (it is said) u spare liver. 
His days seem to pass without care, as without the 
power of luxurious indulgence, and much as the shep- 
herds did in Virgil’s time, or at least in his Eclogues.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 215-218, 


| 





The following is correct in what it tells of customs 
and superstitions; but there are many others more cu- 
rious, which we cannot here enter on, in full force in 
those districts of the Pyrenees to which our authoress 
did not, and indeed could not, penetrate. 

“Amongst the old customs still in due observance 


+ A paste of maize. 
+ A cabbage soup, thickened with potatoes, and sea 





“The shepherds of Bearn have the dark eyes and the 
VOL. XXXI1.—avucGusT, 1838, 60 


soned with hog’s lard. 
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in the Pyrenees is one which usually takes place on 
Shrove ‘Tuesday; when, if there happens to be a man 
in the country who has received a drubbing from his 
wife, and put up with it, he is seized upon by some of | 
the sturdiest of his neighbours, placed upon an ass with | 
his face turned towards the tail, and so paraded about; | 
and, | believe, with the additional degradation of an 

explanatory paper pinned to the back or breast. The} 
huge Christmas log, steeped in wine, and set round | 
with smaller ones in the form of a cross; the burning | 
brand drawn out of the bonfire on St. John’s eve, and | 
carefully presefved to feed the next year’s blaze; the| 
cross of flowers, nailed against the door on the saine 
holy vigil to keep the witches out, are not forgotten in 
the Pyrenees: the blessed candle is still lighted in the 
storm; the eorn standing in the fields still blest on Ro- 
gation Sunday with prayer, incense, aud holy water; 
St. Roch (or rather his representative) continues to be- 
stow his benediction on the cattle; branches that have 
been switched in holy water still decorate the cottages 
at Easter; and many other homely and harmless su- 
perstitions, which one loves for their pleasant, old-fash- 
loned associations—delightful ones | think—are care- 
fully kept up io this beautiful believing land. Another 
thing that I greatly love here is, the way which the 
people have of dating by their saint’s day; and instead 
ef saying it was the Sth of December or the 2nd of 
lebruary, counting from their calendar of holy records, 
as the vigil of St. Nicholas, Le Chandeleur (our Can-| 
dlemas), the day after St. Martin, or the day of All} 
Souls. ‘The toll of the angelus often brings a thanks-| 
giving to the lips of the shepherd who feeds his flock | 
on the hills, and reminds the labourer in the fields of a| 
pious duty. I have seen an old woman stop in the | 
midst of her household cares, and breathe a short but I 

have no doubt heartfelt prayer, when she has heard its | 
distant sound. The invention of this beautiful custom of | 
tolling the ancelus at morning, noon and evening, so 
that those who are employed in their-daily occupations, 
and are far away from churches, inay join in thought 
with those who kneel within them, is due, strange to 
say, to Louis the Eleventh. 

*Afier the maize harvest is over, and the fields clear- 
ed, the peasants go about to their neighbours’ houses 
offering their gratis help to égrener* it, and sit up all | 
night in the barn, working, singing, drinking white | 
wine, (vin du pays,) eating chestnuts, and telling sto- 
ries. This cheerfal custom does not belong to the 
superstitions of the people, but to their sociable and 
friendly habits, of which they have many, and all! of a 
rustic character and colouring. There is a superstition, 
and not a pleasing one, which I thought belonged alone 
to Italy. Yesterday I was warned by a peasant-boy 
against taking flowers from some children who offered 
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guage in the following passage, to be understood real- 
ly by those only who have entered into the “secrets” 
which the authoress only knows of in imagination; 
for they are not to be learned in the beaten paths of 
the Pyrenees. 

“I have always felt a strange and mysterious emo- 
tion on entering into the secrets of a mountain region, 
which has seemed but a little before like something 
shadowy and unapproachable, a sort of going home of 
the soul. A grave and melodious voice speaks within 
it, welcoming strange scenes as if they were native ones, 
owning them as familiar, though we know not where 
they have been so, and hailing them with something of 
the sweet but serious joy with which the dead, who 
lived on earth, may meet in heaven. I feel it now as 
the valleys of the Pyrenees open to receive us, and in its 


| softest potency; for these are not mountains w hose as- 


pect threatens or appals, like those which I have some- 
times seen in alpine countries, and never without an 
intense feelingof awe; they are such as the hawk, who 
still poises himself above us like a messenger of vague 
but beautiful promise, is to the majestic eagle of those 
sterner regions. But all is enchanted ground, the 
revel-ground ef thought and fancy. I have long given 
away my heart to mountains; and though I may coquet 
it with the decorated bowers of art, yet the deep joy, 
the joy of ever-working thought, enamoured of the 
spirit which haunts the one, refuses to come at the 
butterfly bidding of the other.”"—Vol. i. p. 248. 

The observations of the authoress were confined to 
the lower regions of the district, the neighbourhood of 
the two Bagnéres, Cauteretz and Gavarnie forming 


the bounds of her excursions. ‘This is but a small 


| portion of the Pyrenean range; but as far as a lady’s 


limbs and the aid of a chaise d porteurs might carry 
her she assiduously penetrated, leaving to younger 
and stronger adventurers to explore remoter wonders. 


| The following passage contains a graceful lament on 


this subject, as well as some charming touches of de- 
scription. 

“Cauteretz has beauty about it, and romance and 
wildness; it has grandeur too, but not perhaps of that 
high-toned and powerful character which might qualify 
it for especial eminence in a couniry so profoundly 
featured as the Pyrenees. But I speak of the scenery 
¢umediately surrounding the village, which may be 
ealled cheerfully majestic, and commands from its 
heights, and even middle points, some charming views. 
Of these the most remarkable is from the summit of 
the Monne, which is usually ascended at night to 





them tome. It was the custom, he told me, for any | catch the first burst of the sun, when the covp d’a@il is 
one who had a friend ill or dying to tie up a small nose-| said to be magnificent. The next show point is the 
gay and put it into the hand or the breast of the sick | Grange de la Reine, a much lower station, and at the 
person, and then offer it to the next comer, or throw it! opposite side of the valley. The ascent through woods 
into the first carriage they chance to meet with. The flow-| of low beech, and up the steep sides of meadows, 
ers are supposed to carry off the malady from the person | whose velvet green disqualifies both pen and pencil, is 
afflicted, and to give it to the one who receives them. | sometimes uncomfortabty abrupt, but always beautiful. 
If another does not take the infection, the sick person | The last pinch is what passers-by might perhaps call 
cannot be cured. I had been in many places in Italv, | perpendicular, and moreover is carpeted with*slippery 
where this belief existed, but did not expect to find it| turf, without any path or mark of previous footsteps; 
here.—Vol. i. pp. 232-235. yet my chairmen preferred it to a track lower down, 

There is depth and fulness of fancy as well of lan- which seemed to me railroad work In comparison: SO 
? | up they went cabrant on the sides of their feet, (there 
| being no hold for the sole,) with an agility and steadi- 


* To detach the grain from the stalk by friction. 
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ness not to be believed on hear-say, and festooning 
with the providential security of a drunken man, who 
reels to the very edge of a precipice, but rarely over it. 

“The Grange de la Reine takes its name from a visit 
to it by the ex-queen of Holland (Hortense,) who 
paused long upon its beauty; so did we, long and de- 
lightedly. Before us rose the lofty Monne and its tall 
compeers, with the dark gorge of Cauteretz lengthen- 
ing to the right, and the open valley of Angeles appear- 
ing in a light as soft as daybreak beyond it; while to 
the left the bold Pie de Peygara showed off proudly in 
an advantageous twilight. Looking against it as dark- 
ness falls, its fine pyramidal form seems to detach itself 
more firmly, its base to spread, its woods to blacken 
and grow more massive; while the green inclosures 
below, fed by streams and dotted with peaceful habita- 
tions, the quiet grange, the mellow thatch, seen dimly 


through the low trees, still keep some colouring of | 


light on their brighter surface. 

“I know of nothing so beautiful as the shut of even- 
ing in the mountain gorges, when the deepeniag twi- 
light falls like the shadow of an angel’s wing upon the 
landscape, and the light of day still lies, as if upon 
another world, on the distant opening, as hope does 
on the threshold of the heart, though darkness may be 
in its inner chambers. But when is the hour in which 
the lights of heaven are not beautiful? Even the dreary 
or the angry ones have beauty in them to the eye that 
seeks it,—a sullen beauty, perhaps a fearful one; but 
how lifted above all common-place impressions are 
those which the soul receives from its contempla- 
tion! 

“J think I should dearly love to be transported now 
and then on a warm cloud to the top of some high 
mountain at the setting of the sun, or under the pale 
circle of the moon, to see the golden eye close, and 
hear the chimes of heaven, or at the early daybreak, 
when the young light seems to lift up the darkness that 
hangs heavily upon it; but as it is | am bound to the 
valleys, and there are many sweet bits and corners 
here that reconcile one to an humbler level, such as the 
bank on which we now repose, listening to the rough 
waters, woods running upwards from the eye, ledges 
projecting towards it, and the mountain rents making 
wild vistas that, as the day lightens or the evening 
falls upon them, assume various and mystical aspects, 
shadowing out a land thatone might imagine traversed 
by other hunters than the brown berréfs that clamber 
up after the bears; though the last perhaps becomes it 
best, and are more native to the rude mountains than 
the plumed spectres of the gallant knights, Counts of 
Bigorre and chieftains of Bearn, who still fight and hunt 
in song and story over the dark Pyrenees. Yet only in 
song and story, for their material presence has vanished 
with the chateaux and the chatelains, to make way for 
the metairte and the red capulet.”—Vol. i. pp. 296-298. 


There is much truth in the contrasted simplicity of 
the muleteers and shepherds, the principal living fea- 
tures of those wild scenes. 


“The Spanish muleteers are said to be a fine race. I 
saw a sample at Pau, witha fringed instep and a 
slashed. knee, and so hung about with slention and 
other gauderies, that at a distance I thought he jingled, 
and could almost have fancied that he had as many 
bells upon him as his mule. But theirs is a joyous, 
careless, varying life, and as they are always smug- 
glers as well as muleteers, has something in it of ex- 
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citement and adventure that keeps the spirit alive, and 
works heathfully on the body through the medium of 
the mind. ‘The accidents of such a life, and its enjoy- 
| ments, entirely unclouded by any qualm of conscience, 
|—for it is the customhouse ofiicer, not the stnuggler, 
|who is here considered us the robber,—endear it to 
| those who adventure in its course. If they are pinch- 
ed to-day, their sacks and wine-skins may be replenish- 
ed to-morrow; if the morning rain wets them through, 
| they can generally reckon on good drying ground at 
night: often journeying in bands, always in movement, 
their versatile life forms a striking contrast to the melan- 
choly monotony of a pastoral existence. After a hazard- 
ous or toilsome course, the luxury of rest, of welcome, 
| perhaps of home, awaits them: or if their hearth be dis- 
| tant, the warm greetings of a familiar host, the snug 
Shelter of an habitual corner where there coming is 
looked for, their return expected; a bench by the bright 
fire of the humble inn, a seat by the smoking olio, kept 
for the well-known visiter, whose periodical visits sel- 
dom fail, almost supply its place. 
“But the poor shepherd—the real one—has no such 
| comfortable compensations: wrapped in his cloak of 
| sheep’s-skin, he watches his flock on the high moun- 
| tains; and, cut off for many months from all communi- 
|cation with home or friends, paces away his hours on 
his solitary heath, employed perhaps io knitting the 
coarse Stockings meant to constitute his winter provision. 
| His days are passed in the sclitude of the wild, his 
nights in the solitude of his hut; he eats his cake of 
; maize, and swallows his draught of milk in silence, and 
| lies down to rest without a living soul near him to 
| whom he can say ‘God bless you!” Even the sabbath- 
| bell, that tolls in all within its sound to the general act 
of pious acknowledgment, has no voice in the desert; 
and the prayer which we are taught to hope will be 
accepted when two or three are gathered together in 
the name of God, must be pronounced alone.”°—Vol. i. 
| pp. 303-304, 
The following cbservations on the inhabitants. in 


| general are as just as they are well expressed. 
“The seemingly (and, I believe, really) happy con- 
dition of the peasants here, who are usually small pro- 
| prietors, and, as their dress denotes, sufliciently at ease 
to lay by for a certain degree of luxury, makes the 
seriousness of their habitual deportment, as contrasted 
with the lively image previously formed of French vola- 
tility, appear remarkable to strangers; who, drawing 
their idea of national character from imperfect sources, 
| believe a Frenchman to be a portion of organized quick- 
| silver, and that those who are not gay must be dull. 
But the fact is that Frenchmen, now everywhere 

| thinkers, are influenced, like all other people, by the 
| moral and physical atmosphere which surrounds them; 
and the shepherd or small farmer here, as in other 
mountain-valleys, condemned by his lonely calling, re- 
mote abode, and the long inclement winter to which his 
bleak position subjects him, to frequent solitude or 
home seclusion, becomes grave from habit, not from 
intellectual deficiency. From the same cause his at- 
tachment to the objects that interest him becomes 
stronger; those are few, and often confined to his flock, 
his hut, and his mountains. If they should be shared 
with dearer objects, they are still few. Affection is 
not seattered over a large space, or weakened by many 
divisions; itis concentrated, and therefore deep. Those 
who live in the world love so many things, and love 
them in such various ways, that it loses its body, and 
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becomes expanded into thinness; but in a remote spot, 
the calls upon the heart are few and stationary, and the 
prodigious influence which habit has over our sympa- 
thies would of itself account for the attachment which 
the inhabitants of unfrequented countries feel for their 
mountains and their valleys, even if the natural instinct 
and memory of love, which attaches us to the place of 
our birth and the scenes of our childhood never existed.” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 33, 34. 

The following brief passage gives a just and elo- 
quent comparison between the scenery of the Pyrenees 
and the Alps, and the effect they severally produce on 





the mind. 


“Pastoral poets and landscape painters would perhaps | 
prefer the Pyrenees to Switzerland; its scenery is softer, | 
warmer, more Arcadian; it has more richness and glow, | 
a finer fusion of tints and more harmony of tone than | 
usually belongs to the strong contrasts and decided out- | 
lines of Swiss landscape; but it has not the same gene- | 
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nues of plain trees ray out from Mont de Marsan, pre- 
facing a thickety country” (vol. i. p. 158.); “The pur- 
pling vapours, the crown-all of the landscape, the 
secret of its mind and mystery” (p. 178.); ‘And be- 
neath is our old gossip the river, gabbling to the trees 
that wash their roots in its waters’ (p. 195). 

But we will not, though we might, multiply those 
blemishes which detract in little or nothing from the 
merit of the book. Our authoress has, no doubt, 
played the game of ecarfé in France? We strongly 
recommend her then, treating her present work on the 


| principle of that very philosophical game, to throw out 
all the extraneous matter, preserving the passages 


which may be fairly called trumps; then adding a few 
notes of distances, expenses of living, and other useful 


accessories to the most romantic tour, republish in the 


form of a pocket volume, and we predict for it an 


rally daring character, the same universal strength and extensive sale, and for the authoress a steady reputa- 


mightiness. 
great force and sublimity in the high regions of the | 
Pyrenees, when the lovely majesty of Nature enthrones 
itself in the desert; all will allow the infinite, the ineffa- | 


None will refuse to admit that there is | tion. 


Mr. Murray began his travels at the wrong end, and 


| finished them before he arrived at the right one. He 








. . -a...2 °° > ; > ». 
ble beauty of the softer part of Switzerland; but it is of | started from Perpignan and stopped at Pau, thus choos- 
the general character of each country that I speak, not | ing the very ground denuded of all immediate interest, 


of individual scenes. 


| to the exclusion of that which was rife with events that 


“The sentiment inspired by the contemplation of| keep all Europe on the gui vive. Had he made Navarre 


nature in Switzerland is often profoundly melancholy; | 
The soul no| 


there is awe init, and great grandeur. 


the scene of his first or his latest excursions, or let his 


longer looks through a glass darkly, but stands face to | Volce come to us 


face with those high intelligences of which before it | 


had only gleams. But there is too much coming and 


going, too much jostling and crowding, too much talking | 
of scenes and projects, for the full indulgence of the in- | 


tense and solitary feeling which seeks in a world of its 
own the sympathies that quadrate with its newly-winged 
desires; but this, it is true, is the fault, not of place, but 
circumstance. 
nature is softer, and, if I inay say so, more touching; it 
acts more upon the affections of the heart, and links 
itself more with our ordinary and human feelings; while 
we dwell upon it the mind, full of belief, of happiness, 
of confirmation, bears upwards; yet with a love of the 
beautiful earth, a sentiment of its delights, a willingness 
to linger on it, as if it were another word for heaven: 
while in the loftier and more solemn regions of the 
Swiss mountains, it flutters to disengage itself from the 
interests of life, and tries to lose its present identity in 
the wide openings which heaven seems to make for it.” 
—Vol. ii, p. 220. 

After so many specimens of beauty and good taste 
we may be allowed, in confirmation of some of our 
opening observations, to object to expressions like the 
following, which are rather profusely scattered through- 
out, and are painful instances of that idiomatic fami- 
liarity (to use a gentle word) which, though tolerated 
to a certain extent in conversation, are highly offensive 
in print: ex. gr. “serubby people,” “dressy days,” “a 
delight of a climate,” “paying too much for your 
whistle,” “a buzzing, tiresome, bluebottle of a man,” 
‘the forty-horse power of a noble mind.”’ And such 
bits of overstrained description, as ‘“Three or four ave- 


In the Pyrenees the general aspect of 





On Fontarabian echos borne, 
we could have pardoned a good deal of prolixity in 
| consideration of the subjects which he must have intro- 


| duced; and he would thus have bespoken attention for 
| the more obscure localities of his course, and to which 
the hunting excursions he speaks of, but does not de- 
| scribe, might have afforded matter of stirring illustra- 
tion. 

Mr. Murray entered on his rambles with apparently 
| a most ignorant indifference to all that was previously 
written on the subject, and holds himself forth as a sort 
of second-rate Columbus, the discoverer of a world of 
wonders unheard of before his time. He asserts that 
there are no works treating of the objects he undertook 
to examine, “with the exception of those of the French 
geological writers,” under which term we suppose he 
includes all the scientific authors, some of whom we 
have enumerated. He seems to have picked up a 
volume of Ramond on his way, (a trafslation of which, 
instead of his original lucubrations, would have been 
a valuable offering to the English public,) and in an 
appendix he gives some information as to the heights 
of the mountains, the names of the valleys, &c., with- 
out acknowledging his authorities; and even this might 
have been an after-thought of his publisher. But there 
| were many other French writers, beside those he al- 
|ludes to, who have treated of “Pyrenean scenery and 
Pyrenean peasantry,”’ quite independent of scientific 
research; among them Monsieur Thiers, whose political 
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celebrity alone might have attracted notice to his book; | considerable distance to burn it in this spot in security, 


and Monsieur Battier, whose account of his ascent of 


Mont Perdu and of other places now described by Mr. 
Murray, has been long before the public. 

This gentleman began his pedestrian operations by 
a visit to the Carrigou, the greatest point of elevation 
on the eastern extremity of the Pyrenees. His account 
is very meagre, as he professes himself quite incapable 


to portray “the grandeur and sublimity of the bird’s-eye | 


view” from the summit; and he abruptly dismisses the 
subject, “‘whose like,” he says, “he ne’er may look 
upon again;” an apt quotation certainly, and one that 
we have met with before. 

The question then naturally arises in the reader’s 
mind, why was this book undertaken by a gentleman 
conscious of his inability to even attempt a description 
of one of the most inspiring and remarkable objects in 
the country he claims the exclusive merit of displaying 
to the public admiration? Disappointed thus early in 
our anticipations of picturesque description, we turned 
to the headings of the chapters, in hopes of some ad- 
venturous recitals; and our eye alighting on the exciting 
announcement, “Battle between the Carlists and 
Christinos,” we referred to the indicated place, in 
chapter v. vol. 1. We there found that, in addition to 
the guide Mr. Murray had engaged at Prades, he pro- 
vided himself with a well-armed escort of four men, 
active, and hardy bear-hunters, of the valley of Cer- 
dagne, and having arrived with his followers at the 
village of the Tour de Carol, he met a gendarme who 
took him “to the best auberge in the place.” 


arrived in the village the preceding day (!) I might have | 

mounted to the top of the low ridge in front of the | 
auberge, and looking into the valley below been wit-| 
ness to a battle between the Carlists and Christinos.”’ 
—Vol. i. p. 94. 

This was a damper to our excitement. We take it 
for granted, there being no return of killed or wounded, 
or further allusion to the affair, that the author did not 
see the remnants of the combatants, on the well-known 
principle in optics which has held good in the military 
as well as the naval service of Spain ever since the 
days of Philip II. 

The Spanish fleet I do not see—because 
They’re not in sight. 

But still running over the contents, we saw, “Intel- 
ligence of the Carlists.—Discovery of the maranders. 
—Preparations for a fight.” The result of this intel- 
ligence, discovery and preparation we give in the au- 
thor’s own words. 

“At the very crest of the ridge, and where a step to 
one side or the other would have been either into France 
or Andorre, we found the remains of a fire still smoul- 
dering, which must evidently have been lit by the party 





* | 
“From | hill side between us and them, which, from the start 


him I learnt,”’ continues our adventurer, “that had 1) 





we had heard of; they must have carried their wood a 





for there are neither trees nor shrubs near it. They cer- 
tainly had not been gone half an hour, or the fire would 
have been extinguished; so we kept together, as we 
| crossed the frontiers into Andorre,and looked about for 
| the party in advance of us. 
| “This valley of Andorre is encircled by rocky moun- 
| tains, and is one of the high pastures belonging to it, 
and frequented only for a short period of the year, by 
the flocks. Excepting alongside of the stream, there 
is little pasture; it debouches into the Spanish valley 
of Paillas, which runs across it, and presents its moun- 
tains covered with dark forests. ‘There is not even a 
shrub in the Andorre valley large enough to conceal a 
dog; so that, excepting some masses of rock scattered 
about, there was nothing to prevent our taking in ata 
glance every object it contained; we were therefore sur- 
prised upou not seeing the party, who could be buta 
short distance from us. 

“We had descended into the valley, and skirting its 
stream for about one half its length, had begun to 
ascend the opposite mountains, when Etienne diseover- 
ed the party which we were on the look-out for. They 
were at a considerable distance from us, and no one but 
a chasseur of izards could have discerned them passing 
in the shade of the summits of the ridge we had quitted. 
The shepherds had either in their fear miscounted their 
numbers, or they had been joined by others, for there 
were now thirteen of them together. We halted to ob- 
serve them; at first they took no notice of us, (although 
we must have been in their sight ever since we had 
descended into the valley,) seemingly satisfied that the 
shade of the dark mass. above them prevented their 








| being seen; at last, however, when they saw that they 


had been discovered, they stopped to consider what 
We did the same; Etienne was of 


they should do. 
ut the 


opinion that we should instantly proceed, and 


which we should have had, would, even in competition 
with Spanish Spartilleas, have been by no means a dif- 
ficult task. His son was, however, of a different opin- 
ion; he thought that we should remain where we were, 
and take our chance of their coming down to us. As 
they had baggage, attacking us was not worth their 
while, unless they supposed us to be something better 
than peasants; and besides, our apparent indifference as 
to whether they came on or not, would most probably 
have the effect of deterring them from doing so. I was 
of the same opinion, and it was determined that we 
should remain. 

‘Presently ten of the party above us, leaving their 
bundles with the remainder, began to descend the 
mountain. Etienne again proposed that we should 
start; but he was overruled. The only precautions 
which we took, were to separate a little from each 
other, and sit down; so that, should we be fired at, they 
would at least have to pick out their shots, and have 
less chance of hitting us, while we could have the ad- 
vantage of a more deliberate aim. Down the fellows 
came. ‘The affair wore a business-like aspect, and my 
companions new primed their muskets. J had no less 
than two brace of pistols with me; for one of the 
gendarmes at Carol, finding I had only a pair of pocket 
articles, insisted upon my taking a pair of his, which 
could be returned to him with the guides; so I was suf- 
ficiently well provided: and the staff I carried looked, 
I have no doubt, very like a musket at a distance. 
“When they came near us, we could see that only 
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six of them had muskets; the others had, probably, no | 
weapons but their knives, which a Spaniard never by 
any chance is without, and which he knows well how 
to use.’ We were not to fire until they had either done 
80, or given such unequivocal signs of their hostility 
that there could be no doubt of their intentions. ‘They 
never stopped until they reached the little plain which 
lay between us and the mountain side, down which 
they had come, and were about two hundred yards dis- 
tant, when they halted to observe us more particularly. 
They consulted for a few minutes: those who had no 
muskets evidently disliked to come on, and endeavoured 
to persuade the others not to do so; which advice they 
at last allowed themselves to be guided by, more par- 
ticularly when they found, upon a nearer inspection, 
that the booty they were likely to find upon a few pea- 
sants would hardly repay the risk they would expose 
themselves to in acquiring it; so they wheeled about, 
and leisurely retraced their steps up the mountain. As 
we were not pressed for time, we remained where we 
were until they joined their comrades and proceeded 
on their journey. Our honour being perfectly satisfied 
when we saw them recommence their march, it was the 
signal for us to do the same; and, among the turnings 
and windings of the ascent, we soon lost sight of tue 
Carlists.”—Vol. i. pp. 108-112. 



















































Fate, however, as if ia revenge for this disappoint- 
ment to the pugnacious party, threw a compensation 
in their way. “Descending into this valley,’’ con- 
tinues the author, “*‘we sprung a covey of partridges, 
and my walking-staff came instinctively to my 
shouldér; the birds, little accustomed to the sight of 
human beings, did not take a long flight, and were 
marked down a few hundred yards off. I could not 
resist having a shot at them, especially as I found that 


there were some of the party who had small shot with 
them. Carlists were therefore, for the time, forgot- 
ten; and I drew the balls from two of the muskets, and 
charging them with shot followed the covey. 1 was 
able to spring the two old birds, both of which I shot, 
but the covey would not rise,”’ thus seeking security 
in a diametrically opposite plan to that of the Carlist| 
marauders. 

Nothing daunted by this large quantity of smoke 
proceeding from so little fire, we followed our plan, 
and marked out for reference the following index noti- | 


fications in various parts of the volumes:— 

“Gallant conduct of an English frigate,’’-—*Anec- | 
dote of Guerilla warfare,’”—Arrival of the British | 
legion in Spain,’”°—**Murder of a Spanish muleteer,” 
—*“Loss of a guide,”—*Izard and bear hunting,” — 
‘Assassination of Ernault,”-—**Murder of four Chris- 
tino officers,’—*“Destruction of the village of St. 





Lary.” 

In every one of these instances our researches led to 
nothing but the repetition of anecdotes from history, 
or received at secondhand by our author. None of| 
those events had reference to his own adventures, and 
consequently not one of them is described in the spirit- | 
ed manner of an eye-witness. Page after page we| 
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turned over and over, in hopes of some enlivening re- 
cital keeping promise with this tempting bill of fare; 
but all ended in a result analogous to one which befel 
the author himself in the valley of Ossau, and which 
he designates “Unsatisfactory pursuit of a bear and 
It is astonishing how a man possessed of the 
physical vigour and the mental fidgitiness of which 
his book gives evidence, could so ingeniously avoid 
all matter of personal interest in the course of exeur- 
sions over full a hundred miles of such a country as 
Had the elderly gentlewoman whose 
pages we have so largely quoted from been carried in 
her sedan chair to many of the sites Mr. Murray visit- 
ed, we have no doubt she would have discovered, or 
imagined (which would have done equally well) 
something connected with human action and passion 
correspondent with those romantic scenes. 

There are anecdotes inserted here and there to eke 
out the volumes, on the authority of others, but of the 
smallest possible worth. Thus in the first chapter of 
the first volume we have an account of the battle of 
Toulouse by a certain “facetious old gentleman, who 
had served under Napoleon in his Italian campaign” 
(Qu. which?); and who, no doubt by way of cracking 
a joke at our traveller’s expense, took upon himself to 
criticise the Duke of Wellington’s maneuvring. And 
a considerable portion of chapter xviii. vol. ii. is de- 
voted to the retailing of some pointless old stories about 
King George III., Queen Charlotte, and a deserter 
from the German legion; one being something about 
“boots,” and all quite d propos de bottes, recounted to 
our author by another, garrulous but “‘esteemed indi- 
vidual, a Hanoverian baron,” whose family resided at 
Pau. Once, however, Mr. Murray had the good luck 
to stumble upon a person who, unlike those old 
worthies of Anife- grinding analogy, had really a “story 
to tell;”’ though story is not exactly the word to ex- 
press the valuable matter-of-fact information (on a sin- 


cubs.” 


he traversed. 


| gular political phenomenon) which we allude to, and 


which we consider well worthy of transposition into 
our pages. 

Mr. Murray was overtaken by a storm in the hamlet 
of Saldeon and valley of Andorre. He and his guides 
took refuge in a hovel, and they amused themselves 
‘by boiling several eggs and sour bread together, and 
making a kind of soup, which a hungry traveller could 
relish sufficiently well.” But in honour of Pyrenean 
good living we must note that on another occasion, at 
La Barthe, he had “a couple of gorgeous ducks and a 
prime little round of veal” served up for breakfast. 
(See vol. ii. p. 338.) 

“While eating our meal, another stormstaid traveller 
entered the cabin. He was an Andorrian, and proprie- 
tor of some quantity of land in one of the communes. 
I offered him a share of the soup which I had cooked, 
which he very thankfully accepted; and throwing off 
his capote or cloak, took a seat near me. He re- 
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ceived a better education than most of his countrymen, 
and could speak French perfectly. The cireumstance 
of meeting with such an Andorrian I considered as very 
fortunate, and was at once reconciled and indifferent to 
the storm, and thought not of the comfortable quarters 
which, but for it, 1 should have had at the Hospitalet. 
I had now an opportunity which had not hitherto pre- 
sented itself, of acquiring a perfect knowledge of the 
constitution and character of the people among whoin | 
was, and I lost no time in profiting by it. Question af- 
ter question I put to my neighbour, and he was most 
civil and kind in giving me the information I wished to 
procure. I shall here give an account of the little 
republic of Andorre, compiled from the information 
which this native gave me, and from other authentic 
sources. 

“The republic of Andorre, situated upon the south- 
ern side of the Pyrenees, and beyond the natural fron- 
tier of France, ought, from its physical position, to 
belong to Spain. it is, however, considered as a neu- 
tral and independent province, although it is to a cer- 
tain extent connected with both countries; to Spain by 
its religious, to France by its eivil government. ‘The 
history of this little country presents a phenomenon 
well worthy the attention and study of the naturalist 
and the politician. It affords the almost solitary in- 
stance of a people, few in number, and, in comparison 
with their powerful neighbours, almost incapable of 
defence, having preserved during twelve centuries their 
independence and their institutions, uninjured by the 
many revolutions which have so frequently convulsed 
the two great kingdoms which surround it. ‘The con- 
tented and unambitious minds of its inhabitants, with 
their seclusion from the world, and indifference to or 
ignorance of the political intrigues and commotions 
which have overthrown and subverted its many states, 
has for such a length of time secured to them, as the 
feudatory republic of France, more real and substantial 
liberty than was ever enjoyed under the purest of the 
Italian republics. 

“Andorre is composed of three mountain valleys, of 
the basin formed by the union of those valleys, and its 
embouch, which stretches towards the Spanish Urgel. 
Its valleys are the wildest and most picturesque in the 
Pyrenees, and the mountains with their immense peaks 
which inclose it amongst the highest and most inacces- 
sible. Its length from north to south may be six-and- 
thirty miles, from east to west thirty. It is bounded 
on the north by Arriege, on the south by the district 
of Urgel, on the west by the valley of Paillas, and on 
the east by that of Carol. It contains six communes; 
Andorre, the chief town, Canillo, Enchamp, La Mas- 
sane, Urdino, Saint Julien, and above thirty villages 
or hamlets. 

“The government is composed of a council of twenty- 
four, each commune electing four members, who are 
chosen for life. ‘The council elect a syndic, who con- 
vokes the assemblies and takes the charge of public 
affairs. He enjeys great authority, and when the as- 
semblies are not sitting, he has the complete govern- 
ment of the community. 

“It is to Charlemagne that Andorre owes its inde- | 
pendence. In 790 that prince having marched against | 
the Moors of Spain, and defeated them in the neigh- 
bouring valley of Carol, the Andorrians (following | 
the tradition of the country, the only, but in a state 
like this the best authority to rely upon), rendered 
themselves so useful to the French army, supplying 
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|them with provisions and taking care of their wound- 

ed, that the Emperor, to recompense them for their 
kindness, made them independent of the neighbouring 
princes, delivered them from the Moors, and permitted 
them to be governed by their own laws. After him 
Louis le Debonnaire, whom the Andorrians style the 
pious, having driven the Moors across the Ebro, ceded 
to Lisebus, the Bishop of Urgel, a part of the rights 
over Andorre which Charlemagne had reserved to him- 
self and his successors. It was in virtue of this grant 
that the Bishop of Urgel acquired a right to a part of 
the tithes of the six parishes, and still exercises a spi- 
ritual jurisdiction over the country. This is the ouly 
manner in which it has any dependence upon Spain. 


“Afterwards, the Counts of Foix exercised in An- 
dorre the rights of the crown of France, in the name 
of their sovereign, but more frequently upon their own 
account. Since Henry the Fourth the kings of France 
have maintained their rights according to the usages 
established by the Counts of Foix. In 1793 these 
rights, being considered as feudal, were abandoned, 
aud Andorre was for a time completely separated from 
France; but notwithstanding this temporary indepen- 
dence, the Andorrians continued to preserve their attach- 
ment to that country. ‘The inhabitants courageously 
resisted the violation of their territory by the Spaniards, 
and furnished to the French during the late war both 
guides and assistance of every kind. At the same 
time they anxiously solicited the establishment of the 
ancient order of things, and Napoleon yielded to their 
wish by a decree of the 20th of March, 1806. By this 
decree Andorre continued to be a republic connected 
with France; its Viguier, or criminal judge, being a 
Frenchman chosen from the department of Arriege, 
and paying an annual sum of nine hundred and sixty 
franes, for which he was to enjoy the privilege of re- 
ceiving various articles of commerce free of duty from 
France. Thus, excepting as regards the spiritual juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Urgel, which after all cannot 
be said to interfere with its independence any more 
than the Pope’s ecclesiastical authority over Catholic 
countries can with theirs, Andorre is altogether inde- 
pendent of Spain; and as regards France, the annual 
payment it makes to that country is only in lieu of 
certain privileges which it enjoys from it; while there 
being so little crime in Andorre, the appointment of 
the French judge has been more with a view to deter 
criminals of that country from taking refuge in the 
neutral province, than for the punishment of its na- 
tives. Andorre may therefore be considered as the 
oldest free republic in existence. The population is 
from seven to eight thousand, quite great enough for 
the resources of the country. The Andorrians are all 
of the church of Rome, and very religious. The mem- 
bers of their clergy are generally natives, and they and 
the more wealthy of the inhabitants receive their edu- 
cation at Toulouse or Barcelona. Each curé, in addi- 
tion to his pastoral duties, has the charge of a school, 
where the poor are instructed gratuitously; but this 
does not give him much extra trouble, few of the pea- 
sants thinking it at all necessary to send their children 
to school to acquire what, in their land of shepherds 
and labourers, they imagine can be of little consequence 


| to them in their future lives; this erroneous impression 


is the cause why few of the natives have more learning 
than is sufficient to enable them to read and write, and 


the great majority are in total ignorance of even these 


first principles. 
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“The Andorrians are simple and severe in their man- 
ners, and the vices and corruptions of cities have not 
hitherto found their way into their valleys,—still, in 


comparison with the rest of the world, the abode of 


virtue and content. ‘The inhabitants live as their fore- 
fathers lived a thousand years before them; and the 
little they know concerning the luxuries, the arts and 
the civilization of other countries inspiring them rather 
with fear than envy. ‘Their wealth consists in the 
number of sheep or cattle they possess, or the share 
they may have in the iron forges, only very few of them 
being the proprietors of any extent of land beyond the 
little garden which surrounds their cottage. Each 
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which is sold to Spain, the high duties prohibiting its 
entrance into France. ‘The republic is not without its 
arms, Which are those of Bearn quartered with those 
of Foix.”—Vol. i. pp. 160-170, , 
Immediately following these interesting notices we 
have the account of what the author calls “an adven- 
ture; and it is another specimen of the parturiunt 
montes, &c. so often exemplified in the relations of his 
Pyrenean exploits. As soon as Mr. Murray and his 
valiant companions had retired to the hayloft, of which 
they were permitted the occupation, they held “a sort 









family acknowledges a chief, who succeeds by right of | Whispering consultation upon the necessity of being 
primogeniture. ‘These chiefs or eldest sons choose their | prepared in the event of the Spaniards making any 
wives from families of equal consideration with their | attempt” upon them. Some of the party fell asleep; 





own, reprobating mis-alliances, and looking little to 
fortune, which besides is always very small on both 
sides. The eldest sons have, even during the life of 
their parents, a certain status, being considered as the 
representatives of their ancestors. ‘They never leave 
the paternal roof until they marry; and if they marry 
an heiress, they join her name to their own; and unless 
married they-are not admitted to a charge of public 
affairs. 

“When there are only daughters in a family, the 
eldest, who is an heiress, and succeeds as an eldest son 
would do, is always married to acadet of another, who 
adopts her name, and is domiciliated in her family; and 
by this arrangement the principal Andorrian houses 
have continued for centuries without any change in 
their fortunes, ni plus riche, ni plus pauere. They are 
married by their priests, after having had their banns, 
as in Scotland, proclaimed in their parish-church for 
three successive Sundays. ‘The poorest of the inhabi- 
tants are, in Andorre, not so badly off as in other coun- 
tries; their wants are few and easily supplied, the opu- 
lent families taking care of those who are not, and they 
in gratitude honour and respect their benefactors. 

“The Andorrians are in general strong and well pro- 
portioned; the greater part of the diseases proceeding 
from the moral affections are unknown, as well as those 
from vice and corruption. The costume of the men is 
simply composed of the coarse brown cloth made from 
the wool of their own sheep; it resembles that worn by 
the peasants of Bigorre, with this difference, that the 
Andorrians wear the flowing red cap of the Catalans. 
The women dress exactly as the Catalan women do: 
they are not admitted to any of the assemblies where 
public affairs are considered; nay, so little has the wis- 
dom of the sage Andorrians coincided with that of the 
British parliament expressed upon a late occasion, that 
the ladies are not even allowed to assist at the masses 
which are performed at the reception of the bishop or 
the judge. Crime of every kind is very rare, and the 
punishments awarded to culprits are, although mild, 
sufficiently effectual. ‘There are no jaw-suits relative 
to paternal succession; and should disputes of any kind 
arise, they are at once referred to the Syndic, whose 
decision is never controverted. All the males are liable 
to serve as militia, should they be required, and every 
head of a family is obliged to have in his possession a 
musket and a certain quantity of powder and balls. 

‘Commerce of every kind is free in Andorre; but as 
its industry is only employed in the manufacture of the 
most indispensable articles, and these are of the most 
indifferent nature, it has little to exchange for the pro- 
duce of other countries, excepting its iron, the whole of 


| our hero, as we must now call him, kept watch. “The 
| lamp was still burning in a niche in the wall, when 
| the door of the loft opened,” and in walked—a Span- 
jiard! We must let the author continue the harrowing 
| narrative. 
“He seemed surprised when he observed the light; 
but the snoring of my friends was evidence of their 
being asleep, and he stepped towards us. He was 
only one; there was no use in disturbing the sleeping 
party, so I merely laid my hand on one of my pistols, 
| and watched his proceedings. I was in the shade of 
| the lamp, so that he could not see me distinctly, or dis- 
| cern whether | was asleep or not; but he seemed anx- 
ious not to disturb us, for he trode as gently as possible, 
and stopped several times before he reached our corner. 
* * * * He stood within a few feet of us for a few se- 
| conds, and then turning round stole away as gently as he 
had approached us. I thought it was now time to rouse 
| Etienne, which I did, and told him what had taken 
| place, and he instantly roused the others; we did not 
| however make any noise nor alter our position, but de- 
| termined to remain awake for some time, and by snor- 
| ing in turn” (an odd way of keeping watch, we must 
| remark, and somewhat in contradiction to the noiseless 
tactics just before resolved on,) “lead the Spaniards, 
| Should they return, to believe that we were still asleep. 
| A couple of hours passed over and they came not, so 1 
|told Etienne that [ did not think that we should see 
them again, more particularly as the fellow who came 
to reconnoitre did not carry off the lamp with him.” 
It turned out that they had all quietly left the cabin, 
and gone about their business, as soon as the storm 


So that all this fearful note of preparation 











subsided! 
was for just nothing at all. 

“IT could now understand,” exclaims the author, 
“what the rascal was in search of. * * * It was for- 
tunate for us that he had not endeavoured to lay his 
hands upon anything belonging to us, as I should have 
shot him.”’—Vol. i. p. 175. 

Yes, reader, **shot him’’!! such would have been 
the fate of this industrious and naturally well-bred 
poor smuggler, had he by accident touched even the 
hem of the garment of any one of those half dozen 
armed men, into whose resting-place he had obviously 
wandered in search of a quiet corner in which to re- 
pose his wearied limbs; but, finding every place occu- 
pied, politely retired again, evidently “anxious not to 
disturb” the snorers or pseudo-snorers, and acting 
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politeness. 


From some experience of the shrewdness of the in- 
habitants of those districts, and their just estimate of | so arrogantly claimed the exclusive honour. 
the value of time, we should be inclined to doubt the 


accuracy of the following trait, had not Mr. Murray 
vouched for its frequent occurrence from his own 
knowledge. 


throughout on the true Chesterfieldian principles :of 
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But we cannot pursue our strictures much further, 
and shall only stop to notice one instance of grievous 
insufficiency for the task to which our discoverer has 
We al- 
lude to the passage which speaks (passingly indeed) 
of the Cagots as “a miserable and proscribed race 
which exists in the Pyrenees, whose origin has been 


the subject of much controversy. They are idiots, 





“Every spring of good water among the mountains | 2nd have in general hideous goitres.”"—Vol. ii. p. 81. 
is known to the shepherds and chasseurs, and they in-| And this is absolutely all that Mr. Murray has to tell 


variably resort to their favourite wells when they make 
their repasts; and hungry although they sometimes are, 
I have often seen them carry a piece of bread or meat 


untouched for several miles rather than eat it before | 


they reached their usual fountain; and then sitting 


down and pulling out their clasped-knife, eat their din- | 


ner: and this they do when they frequently make no 
more use of the water tlran to rinse the glass (if they 


have one,) from which they drink their wine.”—Vol. | 


i. p. 105, 

But we differ altogether from the conclusion come 
to by Mr. Murray—and which is mere matter of 
opinion—“that the traveller has nothing more to do 
than to sink his bottle or wine-skin in the waters of 


| the British public regarding one of the most extraor- 
| dinary moral mysteries of existing civilization. It is 


evident he had never studied—perhaps never heard of 


-—the elaborate researches of Ducange, De Gebelin, 
De Marca, Palassour and other writers, in their vain 
attempts to elucidate the enigma of which the Cagots 
No one could visit the Pyrenees rightly 
| prepared, and particularly with the intention of book- 
making, without entering into the question of their 
most remarkable moral feature, and giving some ac- 
count of the unfortunate beings in question. History 
and philosophy are alike interested in the inquiry into 


are the mot. 


those fountains for a few minutes, and he can drink | that extraordinary race, whose origin is lost in the 
its contents as well iced and cooled as ever the most | labyrinth of time, and whose existence defies the traces 


experienced butler gave him his champagne or hock | of tradition. 


It would be perhaps too much to expect 


in England;” unless indeed the English butler was | any profound research on this or any other question 


an Irishman, and the champagne or hock was whis- 
key: —that, to be sure, might alter the case and explain 
the miracle. 


There is also something too startling for blind be- | 


lief in the statement that “the Andorrians for centuries 
have been forgers of iron, and yet they have so little | 
benefitted by the staple production of their country as | 
not even to possess a few nails.”’—Vol. i. p. 124. 

We however fully agree, without cavil or comment, 
with Mr. Murray’s opinion, that “a pedestrian’s toilet 
does not in general occupy much time, especially 
when all the minutie for performing it are fifty miles | 
distant.”"—Vol. i. p. 120. 

This last passage, of the veritable Sir Boyle Roche | 
stamp, and the ice anecdote above extracted, would, | 
we think, have borne us out in believing the Honour- 
able James Murray to have been no less celebrated a 
personage than the identical “first gem of the sea,” | 
so often alluded to in the orations of Mr. O’Connell, | 
had not sundry admissions throughout the work an-| 
nounced it as the production of a “Son of the Tweed.” 
But even in that character we cannot allow the author 
to take so great a liberty with the Queen’s English as 
to introduce such barbarous gallicisms, such vile gram- 
mar and bad spelling as “‘riant basin,” “loose débris,”’ 
“disagremens,” “escarpe rocks”’ and the like,—phrases 
whieh would not have been tolerated even in Edin- 
burgh, and in the gallicized times of Mary Queen of 
Seots. 
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}authoress of the “Sketches 
' 


may afford some pleasure. 


from a writer of Mr. Murray’s calibre: but even the 
*” enters largely, though 


| not deeply, but as usual with good feeling, into this 


most interesting subject; while the random allusion to 
it by Mr. Murray is decisive of his having flown at 
game too high for him, in attempting an account of the 
Pyrenees and their people. 

The best thing in the book is the account of the 
author’s passage through the Bréche de Roland and 
his ascent of Mont Perdu. Out of compliment, we 
suppose, to the memory of a mighty monarch, he re- 
peatedly marched up the hills and then came down 
again. ‘To those who have not witnessed the magni- 
ficent savagery of those scenes, or read the descrip- 
tions of them by Ramond, who was the first to make 


| the ascent of Mont Perdu in 1802, or of other eloquent 


writers on the Pyrenees, Mr. Murray’s hurried sketch 
It would be indeed impos- 
sible to have gone over such ground with a volume of 
Ramond in his pocket, without feeling and expressing 
something of the sensations common, in a greater or 
less degree, to all who have been so situated; and the 
book has therefore, as we intimated at starting, a 
certain degree of merit arising from the subject it 
treats of. ‘There is a very amusing sketch of French 
fox-hunting introduced; but it appears, by a note, to 
be a reprint from one of the magazines; and had the 
whole book been cut into fragments, and offered to the 
public in that way, or reduced to the dimensions we 
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have recommended for the contemporary work, it 
would have a better chance for popularity than in its 
present cumbrous form. 

At any rate travellers have here two additional tri- 
butes to the attractions of a territory which offers an 
inexhaustible fund of interest, and opens a yet wide 
field for enjoyment. Neither work is perhaps quite 
worthy of the subject; but each, as far as it goes, and 
in the parts strictly confined to within the mountain 
districts, is so far valuable, as it gives an example 
which may prove a stimulus to other writers, and help 
the wandering tribes of our countrymen towards the 
attainment of that much sought and important object, 
—the new pleasure. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


. Schleiermacher’s Introductions to the Dialogues of 
Plato. Translated from the German by William 
Dobson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. pp. 432. 
Cambridge and London. 1836. 

2. (Luvres de Platon. Traduites par Victor Cousin. 

Tomes i—xi. Paris. 1822-37. 

3. Initia Philosophiw Platonice. Auctore Phil. Guil. 
Van Heusde. Vols. 2. Parts 4. ‘Trajecti ad Rhe- 
num. 1827-31. 

. The History of Ancient Philosophy. By Dr. Hein- 

rich Ritter. ‘Translated from the German by Alex- 

ander J. W. Morrison, B.A. Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge. 2 vols. Oxford. 1838. 

Deontology, or the Science of Morality; in which 

the Harmony and Coincidence of Duty and Seif- 

Interest, Virtue and Felicity, Prudence and Benevo- 

lence, are explained, exemplified, and applied to the 

Business of Life. From the MSS. of Jeremy Ben- 
tham. Arranged and edited by John Bowring. 2 

vols. London. 1834. 

It is remarkable that while we of this country have 

been sinking yearly more and more into natural and 

mechanical philosophy,—have been numbering and 
elassing (for that is nearly the extent of the science 
acquired) shells, and plants, and insects, or circulat- 
ing descriptions of machines, very useful, doubtless, 


a 
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pieces, but the knowledge of which is not on that ac- 
count so necessarily useful to the tradesman who sells 
these things or to the public who wear them,—our 
continental neighbours the Germans and the French, 
by no means neglecting to investigate the works of 
nature, and certainly gaining ground upon us in the 
processes of manufacture, have thought it also worth 
their while to study the philosophy of history, the 
philosophy of the fine arts, and, converting the terms, 
the history of philosophy itself, of which three great 


| experience in the progress of life. 
| of learned criticism we are even more behind our neigh- 


themselves for the weaving of stockings and gown- | bours than in that of political history, and to those who 





branches of knowledge we scarcely possess even the| 


TOURISTS IN THE PYRENEES. 


idea. The two rival leaders of Louis Philippe’s late 
cabinet, and supporters or opponents, as the case may 
be, of his present one, Messieurs Guizot and Thiers, 
are the authors of the two best philosophical histories 
which France has produced. M. Thiers, indeed, in 
unfolding the causes and principles on which her first 
revolution turned, has certainly ascribed too much 
force to the chain of events, too little power of control 
|to the actors, and has thus palliated unduly the guilt 
of those who enacted its fearful atrocities; but M. 
Guizot, in his beautiful history of French civilization, 
while he has equally opened out the hidden germs in 
| which the great progressive changes of society lie, 
has allowed to human liberty its full play in turning 
those tendencies to a worse or a better purpose. Nor 
is his work a mere tissue of abstract theories; on the 
contrary, he has brought to life, by the use he has made 
| of contemporary documents, the dark ages of Gothic 
conquest, and those subsequent ages which we are 
pleased to call dark, while the cathedrals they gave 
birth to look down upon our puny efforts of meagre 
imitation. 

It may give the English reader some confidence in 
the justness of M. Guizot’s philosophy, that though 
now as good a conservative as France can produce, he 
foretold, long before Louis Philippe beeame King of 
the French, that change of dynasty which would com- 
| plete the parallel between our own revolution and 
|theirs. Again, histories of a nation’s general art or 
| literature are considered by the Germans as requisite 

for the formation of a fair and well-grounded opinion 
/on the merits of an individual poem or statue produced 
‘among that people. They say they cannot judge of 
Sophocles, or Ben Jonson, or Pope, or Raphael, or 
Titian, without regarding in the same view Aischylus, 
Shakspeare or Dryden, Pietro Perugino, or Bellini. 
They rightly consider the whole of the mental crea- 
| tions of a people from its origin to its decay, as a se- 
‘ries of organic phenomena, of which each successive 
/member produces and modifies those which follow it 
| in the lapse of generations, just as the character of an 
individual is evolved by the succession of thoughts and 
In this philosophy 








are ever so slightly acquainted with what has been 
done on the continent for this science, it does appear 
singular that, though indeed Winkelman’s History of 
Ancient Sculpture, and Schlegel’s Essay on Dramatic 
Art, have been translated into our language, we in 
England are unacquainted with the ordinary and con- 
venient term by which the French and Germans desig- 
nate the impression received by the mind from an ob- 
ject as a work of art—we mean the word asthetical; 
and that, although the distinctive marks of the classi- 
cal and romantic schools of literature have now been 
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discussed since the days of Schiller for full forty years 
by some of the ablegt writers of Europe, who have en- 
gaged large parties of their countrymen in the debate 
on the relative merits of those two schools, we are 
not familiar, to say no more, even with this distine- 
tion, which yet is as plain as the difference between 
the characters of the Parthenon and of Westminster 
Abbey. We do not possess a serviceable account of 
our own literature; and, what is perhaps more strange, 
—for a nation, like an individual author, may not be 
most disposed or even best qualified to pass in review 
the products of its own mind,—we do not possess one 
introduction to the Greek classics, for Mr. H. N. Cole- 
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like the return to some inexperienced orders for par- 
liamentary accounts, must be comprised in a word of 
three letters, ‘NIL,’—absolutely nothing at all. Our 
few writers on mental philosophy bravely ignore all 
that has been written before them; and thus it happens 
to them, as to al] who seek originality in independence 
of the pioneers who have preceded them, that they 
scratch out their eyes in the bushes, get knee deep 
into quagmires, and end by advancing exploded falla- 
cies as bold discoveries. We have, indeed, but one 
obsolete name metaphysics, with which to designate 
inquiries into the nature of mind, and that name is al- 
most a term of reproach. 





ridge’s elegant essay is but a beginning. Yet in our 
universities Greek is more exclusively the staple of 
education than in any similar institution of Europe— 
in Oxford especially; and we say it to her honour, be- | 
cause in thus exercising that youth, which the country | 
year by year entrusts to her, on the noble pages of an- 
tiquity, she acts upon the principle that she is not em- 
ployed in the menial service of transfusing into them 
a given amount, or the utmost amount possible, of va- 
rious notions—as you would pack merchandise in a 


A late English writer conceived that he had dis- 
covered the great secret of moral science, when he laid 
down the principle that you must judge the value of 
an action by its effect upon happiness: he tricked out 
this notable novelty in quaint compounds of words, 
became the head of a party which possessed an ac- 
credited organ; and we have heard one, who is still a 
cabinet minister, appeal from the Treasury Bench, 
most solemnly and pathetically, to the principle of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest numbers, or, as it is 





chest, or cram articles into an encyelopedia—but | called for brevity’s sake, the Greatest Happiness Prin- 
holds the nobler office, by showing them what men | ciple. There is, however, nothing new in this test. It 
of old time have well and wisely thought, or felt, or 'is the practical canon of most English writers on 
taught, to insure, as far as in her lies, in the foremost lethics. It is the touchstone of Dr. Paley, whose 
of the land, what the elder Coleridge calls the forma- | Moral Philosophy is, very undeservedly, the text-book 


tion of a manly character. Still, though our — 
instructors have stood fast by the good old lore, it can- 
not be denied that classical learning, if it hold its own | 
in England, does not keep step with the advances of | 
other branches of education. We do not believe that 
it does hold its own, and we attribute its relatively 
backward movement to the want of that more ample 
and broadsighted study of Grecian life, and laws, and 
feelings, which by no means hinders our neighbours 
from a minute sifting of the Greek texts, (as may be 
seen by the fact that the main of the editions which 
issue from the Clarendon press bear such crabbed titles 
as ‘Cura Schweighauseri, or ‘Opera Stallbaumi,) but 
rather, we should say, animates them to the microsco- 
pie examination of the dead letter by the hope of re- 
composing from these fractured remains some antique 
shape of living Hellenic lineaments. Nothing, we be- 
lieve, but an enlarged, practical, vivid, and therefore 
popular treatment of classical, that is, Grecian litera- 
ture—(for the Roman sheds only a reflected light, and 
derives its value from the sun by which it is brighten- 
ed)—can enable that literature to retain a place among 
the host of young sciences and modern interests which 
court the newly-awakened mind of the middle classes 
of England. 

If, now, we ask what has been done in this country 
for the third branch of knowledge to which we alluded 
above, the history, namely, of philosophy, the answer, 





of Cambridge. At the very time, however, when this 
flourish of trampets was raised, and clever men were 
enlisted by it, there had been already published by the 
lamented Schleiermacher an examination of all known 
systems of morals, and of this, of course, for it is any- 
thing but new, in the number; the result being, that no 
system hitherto devised,—we do not speak of practical 
doctrines, guides for the duties of life,—but that no 
system claiming to derive a moral code from any one 
supreme principle could withstand his searching 
anatomy. What course, then, did that eminent man 
adopt? If his judgment led him to mistrust scientific 
dogmatism on the one hand, his reason forbad him on 
the other to regard desponding scepticism as the true 
philosophy. He betook himself to the study of Plato; 
and it is he to whom is owing that renewed ardour for 
the Homer of philosophers, as Panztius happily called 
him, to the fruitfulness of which the French, High- 
Dutch, and even Low-Dutch titles prefixed to this 
article bear their testimony. These, indeed, are no 
more than a handful of grapes from the foreign vintage; 
but English, alas! only appears among them in a trans- 
lation. 

Schleiermacher was the first scholar who, being also 
more than a scholar, and viewing the works of Plato 
as a whole, endeavoured to arrange them in their natu- 
ral connexion; and he conceived that by internal evi- 
dence he had found in them the order in which the 
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author’s thoughts were developed, being also that in 
which the several works were written. The assistance 
thus afforded to their comprehension would of course 
be most valuable, and he was so far successful, that 
though details of his scheme have been loosened by 
later inquiry, the main points are regarded by good 
jadges as finally fixed. He now published the whole 
of Plato in a German transJation, prefixing to each dia- 
logue a dissertation on its particular scope and on its 
connexion with the remainder. These were ingenious 
and profound—perhaps, like almost everything Ger- 
man, too much of both: they gave, however, that valu- 
able impulse to Platonic research whieh has been since 
followed up by Ast, Stallbaum, and others; but having 
thus aceomplished their end, though they should be 
read with a view to understand the course which the 
investigation has taken, we doubt whether much posi- 
tive result is to be obtained from them alone. After 
thirty years they have indeed appeared in an English 
dress, or rather in English words; but translate them 
as you will, the thoughts, and even the language, 
must remain so thoroughly German, that we are pretty 
sure they will not tell much to one who is not con- 
versant already with other philosophical works of 
the country; they are difficult even then; but such a 
one would of course prefer to consult them in the origi- 
nal, 

M. Cousin, the well-known professor and now depu- 
ty, follower once, if not still, of M. Guizot, has nearly 
accomplished in French the same task: he has arrived, 
after some years, at the eleventh volume of his trans- 
lation, prefacing in like manner each dialogue with a 
His general view of Plato he has re- 
served as a bonne bouche for the end. It has been long 
promised, and we look for it with some interest. The 
translation is flowing and, on the whole, accurate; the 
introductions, of course, clear enough, since as the 
Germans are the worst hands at making a book, though 
the best at collecting materials of which books should 
be made, so are the French, when the timber and mar- 
ble are found for them, first-rate hands at putting them 
for you neatly together. Still we may be unreason- 
able, but as we admitted that Schleiermacher is some- 
what hard to be understood, so, on the other hand, we 
are not quite sure that M. Cousin ought to be so entirely 
easy. It is very pleasant to be led smoothly along; 
but we cannot forget the high praise awarded by an 
Oxford examiner to an under-graduate, who, when set 


dissertation. 


on, as it is called, at a passage of some Greek chorus, | 


stoutly maintained that it could not be construed at all. 
This was perfectly true, he was told, but a worse 
scholar would have attempted it. We have a sincere 


respect for M. Cousin’s intentions and general views, 
but we have reason to know, that though Mrs. Austin 
thought it worth her while to translate his account of 
the German schools and universities, he saw these in- 
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stitutions, as it were, from his inn windows, and 
wrote his book from public statistical papers. 

The work of Professor Van Heusde, modestly enti- 
tled by him ‘First Elements of Platonic Philosophy,’ 
is written in good Latin, easy therefore, and pleasant 
like Tulley’s, not involved nor stilted like Dr. Parr’s. 
Though we protest against the further employment of 
this dead language in classic dissertations, and even in 
notes on classic authors, now that the necessity for it 
is done away by the sufficient market each country 
affords for good books of the kind, by the growing 
acquaintance of scholars with the chief modern lan- 
guages, and the increased facility of translation, be- 
sides the certainty of a reprint, since the paper on 
which they print at Leipsic is too dingy for us, and 
our hot-pressed pages are too costly for them; and we 
object to it, because the use of a dead language must 
in many ways hamper a writer’s utterance of his own 
living thoughts; still we rejoice that M. Van Heusde 
has kept to the old practice, since, not being ourselves 
familiar with Low-Dutch, we should otherwise have 
missed the acquaintance of a very agreeable book, 
with whose author we heartily sympathise in his 
honest and fervent Platonism. The book is in fact a 
review of the spirit and composition of Plato’s works, 
rather than a dry analysis of his philosophy. It shows 
Plato’s own character and his views of what human 
life ought to be. It contains extracts made with taste 
and judgment from the more picturesque dialogues, 
and particularly from those beautiful myths, or tradi- 
tional religious fables, to both of which the Professor 
attaches a higher importance for beneficial influence 
now to be exercised on the mind of the general reader, 
than to the other more abstruse and dialectical com- 
positions; in which estimate, we must say, he entirely 
expresses our own opinion. The work is not unlike 
Bishop Lowth’s ‘Prelections on Hebrew Poetry.’ 
We are unwilling to find a fault, but we cannot deny 
that our Professor’s amiable enthusiasm has led him 
perhaps into rather too constant a flow of praise; and 
we have a mortal dislike to all panegyrics done as 
matters of business, from the time of Isocrates we had 
almost said, but certainiy of Pliny the Younger, down 
to the eloges of the French Academy, and the after- 
dinner speeches of our own travelling British Asso- 
ciation. 

Such is not the fault of the next book we have to 
notice, Dr. Ritter’s ‘History of Ancient Philosophy.’ 
We have seen only three volumes of this important 
| work, but it is brought down in four to the close of 
| the Socratic philosophy, that is, to the final establish- 
| ment of Christianity. A second edition has been com- 
| commenced, of which Mr. Morrison has translated the 
two volumes which have appeared, and which con- 
tains, he states, many additions and improvements. It 
is curious, by the bye, that the second edition of a 
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German work is generally much altered from the first, 
and admits not only variations of statement, but often 
direct contradictions of its former self. We have heard 
that Jacobi, no ineonsiderable man, published a book 
turning much on a distinction, unknown in this country, 
between the reason and the understanding; but the se- 
cond edition has appended to it this important erratum 
for the benefit of those readers who might still wish to 
make use of their original copies, ‘Wherever you find 
understanding read reason, and wherever you find rea- 
son read understanding.’ In general our translations 
of German works are most unsatisfactory, in fact un- 
intelligible; mere literal versions word for word, with- 


out one trace of English idiom in the style, or of 


freedom of thought on the part of the translator. The 
chief cause we take to be this, that the Germans are 
the deepest thinkers of living people, and that as we 
are not arrived at the same stage of thought with them, 
much is of course assumed in their books as familiar 
which to us is unknown. While, however, we ad- 
mire their real depth, we cannot deny, as Dr. Ritter 
himself in his preface admits, that they have also an 
affectation of depth, which seeks credit for wisdom 
by clouding itself in a mysterious maze of words. 
Even when they understand a subject, our good neigh- 


bours certainly do like to paint it in chiaroscuro, like | 


Rembrandt, who, however,—we throw out the analogy 
for their consideration,—is said to have contracted his 
dusky tone from having been brought up in the inside 
of a mill, to which the light of common day found 
scanty entrance. 
of the words, and, in some degree, of the thoughts, 
leads the interpreter to the supposition that they are 
identical. Mr. Morrison is exempt from most of these 
faults, from the worst of them—mystical affectation— 
entirely. He is not freely vernacular, yet not unpleas- 
antly alien, except, indeed, where he startles us by 
some of those uncouth composites for which we have 
no sort of need, and which no example or authority 
ever can succeed in naturalizing amongst us. It is 
true, however, that the difficulties of a translator from 
the German are great, for those who write it have 
reached even a classification of the powers of the 
mind, and consequently of its phenomena, in some de- 
gree different from our own, so that all their thoughts 
are cast differently, as it were, from the very font. 
Thoughts, therefore, as well as words, are to be trans- 
lated; but they must be translated, if the book is to be 
understood. The translator must first master these 
obstacles himself, and then, if he cannot unravel them 
in his new text, he must at least clear them up in his 
notes, for the benefit, as a noble senator once observed 
in his speech, of country gentlemen. We at least give 
this public notice, that henceforward, if we do not un- 
derstand a German book done into English, we shall 
assume judicially, that it is because the translator has 
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The resemblance, we believe, too, | 
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not understood it himself, and on his head be the con- 
sequences. This is fair warning. We have enough 
and to spare of what is called fine writing at home; 
pray do not let us import it. 

This book may be said, however, to have superseded 
the previous histories of philosophy—even Tenneman’s 
—not perhaps to have rendered them useless, but to 
have become the standard work on the subject. Ten- 
neman, indeed, vitiated his work by referring, as Mr. 
Morrison rightly observes, all previous philosophies to 
the scale of Kant’s system, so that as soon as his mas- 
ter’s rule passed away, his book became at once very 
much superannuated. This congenital cause of decay 
Dr. Ritter has guarded against, by stating the doctrines 
of the ancients, as much as possible, in their own 
words and forms of expression. His first volume 
treats slightly of the Indian, and more fully of the old 
Greek systems prior to Socrates. ‘Thus far we have 
to grope a good deal in the dark. The second treats 
of Socrates himself, and of his immediate scholars, 
among whom Plato occupies, of course, the principal 
post. The remainder completes the story of the So- 
cratic philosophy, under which title Dr. Ritter desig- 
nates all Greek systems later than the time of Socrates. 

And here one is tempted to ask, as if it were some- 
thing new, who was this burgess of Athens that set 
his name as a seal for so many centuries on the prin- 
cipal thoughts of Greece and Rome—that is, so far as 
we are concerned, of civilized man—and this without 
having written himself a book or a line? He was 
born, as we know, from low parents, of a Silenus-like 
countenance, and never attained a competent fortune. 
His manhood was cast on that period of Athens when, 
the heads of her citizens having been first turned by 
those very victories of Marathon and Salamis which 
they owed to their older and simpler character, and 
their hearts corrupted by tyranny over those very 
allies with whom and by whom they had won their 
glory, and when their highest flower of art having been 
attained under Pericles, by paying to Phidias, for the 
adornment of Athens, for the Parthenon, and the Pro- 
pyle, those common funds which had been placed 
under their charge for the defence of the gean, their 
art itself lost its manly nobleness, and became effemi- 
nate dalliance in the hands of Scopas and Praxiteles. 
It was a time of factioa, and luxury, and display. 
The old religious and warlike hymns no longer formed 
the first lessons of youth; and a new set of teachers, 
calling themselves the Wise Men, or Sophists, came 
into Athens, chiefly from Italian Greece, who boldly 
unveiling the new moral scepticism, undertook to 
make wise and good men for a handsome fee, that is, 
wise and good statesmen; but the goodness taught by 
this old ‘voluntary system’ turned indeed upon the 
knowledge of moral laws, as an important element of 
those beings whom a public man must influence before 
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he can lead; the convenient wisdom consisted in this, 
that as all laws were made by the strongest—(the mis- 
chief was that the Greeks very much identified moral 
rules with public laws)—but that all laws being, as 
they said, made by the strongest, if you could but 
make yourself the strongest, you might, if you pleased, 
dispense with all law, that is, with all moral obliga- 
tions in your own conduct, taking good care, of course, 
not to be canght until you had placed yourself above 
the reach of the law. Socrates endeavoured to stem 
this flood; and he dealt with these reverend guides by 
asking of them, in assumed simplicity, information on 
the doctrines which they professed, until by this seem- 
ingly inquisitive cross-examination, he involved them 
in some self-contradictions, and drew on them the 
laughter of the bystanders. This was the well-known 
Socratic irony. But further, if among those bystan- 
ders he saw some promising youth, he would draw 
out, by a somewhat similar series of questions ad- 
dressed to him, answers involving the inborn princi- 
ples of a right and a wrong, of what is mean or hon- 
ourable, base or worthy. This he called his obstetric 
art, alluding to his mother’s profession, and so he 
struck many a hidden spark which kindled thoughts 
and feelings that rose into some noble flame. Thushe 
passed an active though speculative life in the places 
of Athenian resort. Even the sumptuous and high- 
born Alcibiades courted his company, not indeed for 
his moral influence, but for the rhetorical improvement 
to be derived from his argumentative powers. The 
jealousy of the powerful, acting by the prejudices of 
the many, brought him in his old age under aceusa- 
tions of irreligion, to a violent end. We cannot do 
justice to the affection and veneration which his 
memory claims from us. But read of him in Plato; 
read of him in the Phedrus, sitting at high noon under 


the plane-tree, which Cicero says he has immortalised, | 


by the banks of the Ilissus, and led to recite, as if by 
inspiration, that beautiful mythos, in which he repre- 
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read of him in his Defence before his judges, avowing 
the object of his life, rather than palliating his conduct, 
and parting from them, as he is led away, with the 
beautiful words, ‘You go to life and I to death: which 
of us for the better part, the Gods only know;’ see him 
with Crito, who has bribed the jailer to connive at his 
escape, refusing to accept a life which could only be 
preserved by renouncing his moral commission, and 
showing how the personified laws of his country 
would rebuke him, if, having during his previous 
course supported their authority and enjoyed their pro- 
tection, he should now refuse to submit to their award; 
listen to him, lastly, in the cell which is his last day’s 
lodging, bidding his weeping followers look forward 
to a brighter existence, telling them when Cebes asks 
where he would be buried—telling them with a smile 
that Cebes is incredulous, but that before Cebes can 
bury him, Cebes must catch him; answering, when 
they inquire his dying commands, that if they govern 
their minds according to his precepts, they will cer- 
tainly act in accordance with his wishes—if otherwise, 
that their utmost promises will be unavailing; and 
| after he has received the fatal cup with an unchanged 
leye, behold him lying down for the last time with 
words of religious thankfulness; read this in Plato, and 
| then you will know, and value, and love the brave, 
and great, and affectionate philosopher of Athens, to 
whom Erasmus, as he heard the names of Christian 
saints recited from a Litany, added the invocation, 
‘Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis!’ 

We have referred our readers to Plato for the cha- 
_racter of Socrates, although Dr. Ritter regards Xeno- 
| umd Memoirs of their common master as the more 
| authentic record of his doctrines; and for this reason, 
that inasmuch as Xenophon had no philosophical sys- 
tem of his own, he did not invent, but report, those 
sayings which he attributes to Socrates. This is so 
true, that he sometimes appears not even to have un- 
derstood them. But though the limits of Xenophon’s 














sents the soul of a lover, seated in a car drawn by two | mind may have rendered him an unbiassed witness as 
horses, the black one, earthly desire, striving earth- | to single dicta of Socrates, the more congenial soul of 
ward; the white one, heavenly affection, struggling | Plato could alone receive or reflect the spirit of So- 
aloft; and then, if the better feeling prevail, the bless- ‘erates. This has been done by Plato in those Dia- 
edness of pure and undivided attachment; read of him | logues, which we have heard one of the most learned 
in the Gorgias, courteously, yet with sarcastic power, statesmen of our day, and at the same time one of its 
confuting the Sophists, who maintain that the height | sincerest Christians, call with reverence the most 
of ambition is the superiority over public justice, and | beautiful book in the world, after the Bible. The 
telling them that he at least will keep his soul white 'whole works of Plato, in fact, with few exceptions, 
and pure for the scrutiny of Rhadamanthus; read of were cast into the form of conversations between Socra- 
him again at the genial table of the Banquet, gay and | tes and his followers, his friends, or his opponents; 
witty, yet rising to the earnest strain in which he | and the veneration thus shown by Plato for his depart- 
depicts the progress of the mind, from the love of in- | ed master, when he became himself for forty years the 
dividual beauty, to the love of all beautifal objects, | leading teacher of Greece, proves at once the impres- 
then to the love of honourable and worthy exertions, sive power of Socrates, and the modest gratitude of 


next to that of right and virtuous contemplations, lastly, | his illustrious scholar. 
of Him who is all that is good, and just, and true; | The characteristics of those Dialogues,——but while 
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we write, we are reminded that there may be some, in inquiry, pursued by the strictest logic with which his 
England at least, who have been persnaded that, for times were acquainted, and which he himself indeed 
an enlightened citizen of the nineteenth century, the greatly improved, into the great problems of human 
study of Plato is much on a par with the belief in nature. So that in these works of genius you have at 
ghosts, or the wearing of amulets. We recommend the same time an insight into the free and playful, yet 
to their consideration, however, this passage from Dr. graceful society of Athens, an acquaintance with some 
Ritter’s preface: — of her best citizens, and a first view, by a master- 

‘Then,’ [that is when acquaintance with original ‘hand, of the spiritual, intellectual, and physical world 
sources of knowledge is wanting) ‘we hear what is old o¢ human existence. s 


spoken of as if it were antiquated. “How much leadi : ' 

l r,” it is asked, “are we still to drag about with eading argument is plainly the settlement of the first 
us for ballast this medley of science? These ancients principles of morality, by an appeal to our natural 
must have been strange people to have employed them- | reverence for what is fair, good, and holy; our instine- 
selves on something so entirely different from all that | tiye abhorrence for what is unjust, wrong and profligate. 
we regard as of any importance.” Yet it might be Some crities, indeed, doubt whether this appeal to the 
suggested that no ordinary powers of voice are required i oe Bina hen. : 

to pierce through years, when these come to be reckon- | moral principle had the moral principle for its primary 
ed by thousands, or even by centuries. The greater object. They think, that ina sceptical age, when it was 
number die off young. It requires vital power to grow ‘ necessary with those who doubted everything to make 
hallo ockogriege tat hare fund More goed some groundplot in thie minds on which ce 
winnowed and sifted, than in those whom the wave of tainty could be built, it was with this view Socrates 
our own day just throws up to the surface, and lets, laid hold of that moral feeling, which, however the 
down to the bottom again.’ | understanding be perplexed, will, if properly address- 


Assuming, then, that the voice which has pierced | ed, almost always unconsciously answer the summons. 
through two thousand years is worth listening to, we | The Socrates, however, of Plato has too deep a sense 
should say that the most striking characteristic of | of moral beauty and goodness, for us to doubt what 


When we look nearer, their 


Plato’s Dialogues is their dramatic nature. The per- 


sons do not seem to be brought forward in order to 
advance certain Opinions or arguments on given sub- 
jects, but they themselves, with their characters, views, 
and tempers, enter into situations in which we see 
them unfold their peculiarities, and watch their con- 
duct on the occasion, taking part ourselves in the ac- 
tion of the piece, and being as much or more interested 


in their personal defeat or triumph, as in that of the | 


eause which they espouse. In other dialogues, as in 
Cicero’s for instance, the old Roman senators are 
merely there as vehicles of the matter produced, or at 
best, as hearers of departed orators. In Lucian’s there 
is personal contact, but the realm of Pluto, in which 
the actors meet, is hardly meant to give even the sem- 
blance of reality. Plato’s Dialogues, indeed, are 
more than dramatic: like many of the nobler fictions, 
they represent not imaginary bnt actual persons en- 
gaged in a true course of events: they are in truth 
history of the deepest interest, inasmuch as they show 
the first origin of that philosopny, or system of thought, 
which has since influenced the European mind up to 


| was the object to which the Master devoted himself, 
}or by which the Scholar’s search after wisdom was, 
| not fettered, but guided. It is this holy regard for all 
‘that is good, and great, and true, which now consti- 
tutes the chief value of Plato. Hissystem of philoso- 
phy giving birth to other successive trains of thought 
has itself passed away. Still it was a beautifal sys- 
tem which represented that the forms of all that is 
good and fair in the visible world, having an inde- 
| pendent previous existence in the Supreme Mind, had 
indeed become obscured and tarnished in their union 
| with the matter of the visible world; but that the souls 
of men having, before their entrance into the body, once 
in a higher sphere gazed upon the original patterns or 
ideas of beauty, and justice, and holiness, are now, 
from a faint reminiscence, kindled by snch imperfect 
shadows of those lovely realities as the dark and gross 
things of the earth still exhibit, and that if they 
cherished by the exercise of pure mutual affections, 
and improved by serene contemplation their love of 
these heavenly images and their acquaintance with 


/them, they should after death wing back their flight 





this day. But if these Dialogues, as to the actors | again to those realms of beatifie vision which had 
and the action, are above all others, real, and historical, | been once before their happy home. 

and picturesque; as to the subjects of conversation on | In this beautiful system, one assumption strikes us at 
the other hand, though these arise, not of set purpose, | once as fanciful, the pre-existence of the human soul. 
but incidentally, they are as remarkable for strict and | It was indeed not very positively asserted: but shall 
systematic philosophic debate. To recur to the same | we at any rate make it a ground of charge against 
examples: Lucian’s object is mere small-talk, or per- | Plato, or matter of ridicule? Would it not be more 
siflage, or satire, or ribaldry; the conversations which | fair, and therefore more philosophical, to inquire how 
Cicero puts in the mouths of his speakers are learned | so great a man fell into such a delusion? The errors 
discourses; Plato’s Dialogues are a strict and earnest | of the wise must at least have some groundwork in 
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human nature. Now, this assumption was based 
upon the circumstance that many uotions are found in 
the mind of man, moral notions particularly, which do 
not appear to have found their way thither through 
the senses from the material world. It may be a 
childlike one, as it grew up in the youth of philosophy. 
But few, we think, can doubt that any form of belief 
in the independence of the conscience from the aeci- 
dental impressions derived from the world of seusa- 
tion, will be likely to lead a man into fewer practical 
errors, ay, and into fewer philosophical also, than that 
other system which, though countenanced by our 
Locke, yet when improved upon by that French 
school that prepared the old French Revolution, did, 
by referring our knowledge of right and wrong to the 
saine source with our perception of blue or of scarlet, 
of sweet or of bitter, represent the mind of man, not 
as judging what actions are in themselves right and 
what wrong, but as passively receiving from those ac- 
tions an impression which might be called moral 
indeed, but which would give no truer knowledge of 
the action itself, than our impressions of a flower’s 
colour and smell afford us as to that flower’s own 
essence and substance. It is, we repeat, the holy 
yet not austere authority which Plato ascribes to the 
conscience, that is the chief merit of his philosophy 
for our day. For his own time he had doubtless, as 
the elder Coleridge says, the great desert also of 
originating that methodical inquiry into the objects of 
knowledge, which, expanded by Aristotle, has led to 
the various arrangements of modern investigation. So 
little, indeed, of this necessary division of labour and 
subjects existed before him, that you only find ob- 
scurely indicated in his books the primary distinction, 
which originated with himself, between physical, 
moral, and logical science. We have reaped the bene- 
fit, however, on this head, and, according to some, we 
may now discard his memory. But it is in our moral 
philosophy that his spirit is still wanted. He has 
not, indeed, entered into the details of duties, but he 
set up a noble standard of motives and views; and it 
has been justly, we think, remarked of his well known 
work, ‘the Picture of a Perfect Commonwealth,’ by 
Mr. Oakley, of Balliol College, in his recent ‘Remarks 
on the Aristotelian and Platonic Ethics,’ that ‘not- 
withstanding inconsistencies and extravagancies, there 
are in Plato’s Republic many features which render 
it not unworthy of being regarded in the light of an 
ardent anticipation of the Christian polity.” We 
must add, that in his inseparable union of goodness 
and beauty of what is right with what is graceful and 
honourable, we have always been persuaded Plato 
had in his mind, however imperfectly, the character 
of a Christian gentleman, 

The great object of Plato, indeed, is the ennoble- 


race. This is: his distinctive 


ment of the human 
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character, and it is a mostimportant one. For Schlei- 
ermacher, in that review of all systems of moral 
philosophy, which we cited before, tells us that these 
may all be divided under two principal heads—Sys- 
tems of Perfection, and Systems of Happiness;—that 
is, systems, which have for the object of their law- 
making the production of perfect moral excellence in 
the mind of the agent, namely, of him who is to guide 
himself by such rules, and to make this perfection the 
end and aim of his self-government and of his couduet 
—systems, on the other hand, which lay down as 
the sole object of each and every moral action the 
production of happiness, that is, of agreeable sensa- 
tions of some kind in the consciousness of other be- 
ings. We say of others, because the notion of a moral 
action so plainly includes the condition of a motive 
not altogether a selfish one, that we throw at once out 
of view the barefaced selfish system of Epicurus— 
—whom Dr. Ritter, we observe, has sent back, with 
great justice, to wallow in his own stye, overturning 
the modern doctrine which whitewashed and made a 
gentleman of him; by casting the blame on his follow- 
ers, who were supposed to have corrupted his fine 
dilettanteism into coarse sensuality; whereas, he would 
appear to have been no whit better than they, but a 
mere voluptuary, and, if a philos r at all, one 
whose knowledge went from hand f mouth, at the 
best. Under the same head, we put at once out of 
court the recent, we hope we may say the late, French 
system of /interét bien entendu, which we take to be 
this: that its followers think it to be quite right to be 
generous and honest, and so forth; but that it would be 
most absurd to be either honest or generous, except on 
a long-sighted view of advantage to be derived from 
such faithfulness or magnanimity to their own particu- 
lar selves. We set aside the professors of this vastly 
enlightened doctrine as, on their own showing, not 
including in their moral system an essential condition 
ofa moral action, without which it is no moral ac- 
tion at all; and we trust that the French nation, 
which, notwithstanding some appearances in its lite- 
rature, we believe to be in a state of improvement, 
will soon have purged off whatever remains of this 
leaven. But with regard to Schleiermacher’s second 
class of systems, so limited, we really can find no 
better translation for the name which he gives them, 
though his book was written before poor Bentham’s 
discovery had been made known, ‘than greatest hap- 
piness systems.’ Now these systems, not only inas- 
much as they enjoin that the happiness of others shall 
be the governing motive of a conduct, comply in theory 
with the notion of a moral principle, but they certainly 
do bid fair at first sight to have answered the great in- 
quiry. We will not attempt to follow Schleiermacher 
in his philosophical analysis of this class. A shorter 
test, their practical tendency, as shown in the ex- 
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perience of their working, may be fairly applied to a 
moral, and, therefore, a highly practical matter. 
The test of experience shows the greatest happiness 
principle, when employed as the only ground of morali- 
ty, to be not false indeed, but incomplete, not wrong, 
but inefficient. Its defect in working may be shortly 
stated as thus. Being told to make the happiness of 
others our object, we look out, according to the theo- 
ty, to produce in them pleasurable sensations, how, 
matters not, provided those sensations be produced 
and in sufficient abundance. There may be admitted, 
indeed, a distinction between refined and gross, men- 
taland sensual pleasures, between those of debauch- 
ery, for instance, and of parental affection; but it is a 
difference only in the quality or degree of the sensa- 
tion produced, not of the principle on which that sen- 
sation is founded. It is easy to see what a fruitful 
source of moral relaxation lies even here. But, further, 
such a system will not of course forbid the individual 
to make his own pleasure an object of his endeavours. 
In order to bring this aim under its own general rule, 
the System, if it seek to be consistent (we follow 
Schleiermacher,) will say to its pupil, ‘You may seek 
your own pleasure, but it must be for the sake of 
creating happiness in those around you by the sight 
of your happiness.’ The disciple, however, who en- 
deavours to put this doctrine in practice, will soon 
begin to say (as Schleiermacher again observes,) 
‘This is a very round-about sort of reasoning’ (he 
makes it, indeed, still more complicated;) ‘I do not 
see why I should not lay in a moderate stock of 
pleasure, which is the only object of the whole busi- 
ness, on my own private account.’ And so he will 
assuredly do, and so, as the moral critic says, all 
systems which aim at the mere production of happi- 
ness in others must, and will end, however little we 
might expect it, in the search of individual enjoyment. 
This tendency of moral systems, which make hap- 
piness their sole object, to lapse into selfishness, has 
been realized in that doctrine of utilitarianism which 
lately made some stir among us, and was even re- 
ceived by many as a great discovery of the late Mr. 
Bentham’s. The leading motive which it acknow- 
ledged was, indeed, at the outset, by no means a dis- 
interested desire of public happiness, for it admitted 
largely, as far as we can make out, into the agent’s 
deliberation on his conduct, the pleasure accruing 
therefrom to himself. Still, it would be curious, if it 
were not painful, to observe in that gentleman’s post- 
humous papers, as edited and amplified by his litera- 
ry executor, Dr. Bowring, how completely, and how 
soon, the criterion of public advantage was swallowed 
up by the view of private gratification. It is, indeed, 
most painfal to see a man of fair literary and private 
character, Bentham or Bowring, each and both, with 
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that is earnest, degrading all that is noble, and ex- 
posing, at the same time, we must say, his own utter 
unacquaintance, in theory at least, with the common 
principles of our moral constitution. The book has 
gota strange new name, ‘Deontology,’ coined by Dr. 
Bowring for the occasion, the name of Morals, or 
Ethics, er Duty of Man, not being good enough; and 
it is an odd thing, by-the-by, that a book, which sets 
out by telling us that ‘Plato and Socrates talked non- 
sense under pretence of teaching wisdom and morali- 
ty, contains in the two interpretations of Greek words 
which it ventures on, two most egregious blunders, 
its own long name being one. This, we are told, is 
derived from +o dev=that which is proper (rather 
what is right or ‘due,) and acpa—Anowledge. Now, 
we do find from our Passow that there is such a word 
as logia, but used by the fathers only, and signifying 
with them the collection of alms for the distressed; so 
that the most correct translation of Dr. Bowring’s new 
name for moral philosophy, according to Ais account 
of the matter, would be ‘levying a poor-rate when itis 
payable.’ We further learn from Dr. Bowring, that 
Socrates and his followers were called coperu= 
the wisest. This is only a mistake of the noun-sub- 
stantive sophist, for a superlative adjective which 
never existed, much as if a Frenchman translated our 
wiseacre, as le plus sage. 

In the first place, however, Dr. Bowring—for as he 
has dressed up Bentham’s papers, we must speak of 
the disciple, just as we did of Plato, even when 
Socrates was the speaker—Dr. Bowring, however, 
‘dismisses,’ he tells us, ‘from his system of duty,’ the 
words ‘ought’ and ‘ought not,’ as too dictatorial. On 
the other hand, the words useful and useless are not 
quite strong enough forhim. ‘The mind will not be 
satisfied,’ he says, ‘with such phrases as, “it is use- 
less to commit murder; or it would be useful to pre- 
vent it.” We are glad to hear this, but what are the 
Doctor’s substitutes! 





‘In the word propriety, with its conjugates proper and 
improper, the desideratum appears to be found. It will 
have the convenience of covering the whole domain of 
action, 

Will it so? Let us try it then. ‘It was very pro- 
per in Pythias to set his life in pledge for his friend 
Damon.’ This sounds rather tame, though. We 
will try again. ‘It was improper in Nero to put his 
mother to death.’ Worse and worse. ‘It was very 
improper in Inkle to sell Yarico, who had saved his 
life, and was devotedly attached to him, into slavery, 
—raising her price too, when he learned from her that 
she was about to make him a father.’ Somewhat 
treacherous and heartless, as well, we should say. ‘It 
is very improper in the captains of slave-ships, when 
they are pursued by vessels of war, to throw casks 








no ill design, but the contrary, thus trifling with all 
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fall of living negroes into the sea.’ Is it not a burn- 
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ing disgrace to humanity rather! We, for our parts, 
shall stick to the old words—right and wrong. 

So much for definitions, however. As for principles, 
we are informed, that : 

‘Illuminated by the Deontological principle, the field 
of action will assume a new appearance.’ 

Our Doctor, with his Deontological principle, cer- 
tainly does illumine the field of action to some pur- 
pose; and it assumes, in consequence, as he promises, 
and as our readers will presently see, a very new ap- 
pearance. They will, we think, make up their minds 
when they have read the following maxims, which we 
present to them in order precisely as they stand in the 
book. ‘These flow, we should decidedly say, from the 
master, not from the scholar. ‘ 

‘Every pleasure is prima facie good, and ought to be 
pursued.” 

This ought is very ‘dictatorial.’ How did it creep in? 

‘Every act whereby pleasure is reaped, is, all con- 
sequences apart, good. 

‘Every person is not only the best, but the only pro- 
per judge of what, with reference to himself, is plea- 
sure, and what pain. 

‘To say that, if I do this I shall get no balance of 
pleasure, therefore if you do it you will get no balance 
of pleasure, is mere presumption and folly.’ 

What right, then, has Mr. Bentham’s disciple to 
write treatises on Deontology, since Duty, according 
to his master, is the pursuit of pleasure, and it is also 
presumption to tell any man what will be pleasure for 
him. The moral teacher would seem to have sewn 
up his own mouth. After this we can understand 
public laws that enforce obedience, but not moral rules 
that enjoin compliance. But let us read on. 

‘To say that, if I do this I shall get no preponderant 
pleasure, but that if you do this you may get a prepon- 
derant pleasure, yet it is not proper you should do it, is 
absurdity; and if I apply evil in any shape, it is injus- 
tice and injury: and if I call in the powers of govern- 
ment to prevent the act, itis tyranny.’ 

We will suppose a great ruffian, Bill Sykes, beating, 
for his own amusement, a little delicate boy, Oliver 
‘Twist, in the streets, with a crabstick. A woman 
passing by hears the boy’s wailing, stops, and says to 
the bully,—*How can you take delight in using the 
poor child sot I am sure, if I had hurt a hair of his 
head, it would give me the heartache all night. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, so you ought.’ This 
good woman would talk nonsense, since, according to 
our golden rule—‘To say that if I do this, I should get 
no preponderant pleasure, but that if you do this, you 
may get a preponderant pleasure, yet it is not proper 
you should do it, is absurdity.’ As the child’s cries 
grow louder, let aman now admonish the fellow on his 
own shoulders with a slightcane. This would be very 
unfair, for Bentham has written—‘If I apply evil in any 
shape to prevent the act, it is injustice and injury.’ 
Let the lad’s strength now appear to fail under repeated 
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blows. A gentleman hands Bill Sikes over toa police- 
man. Surely the writer on codification cannot disap- 
prove of an appeal to legal authority in a blue coat and 
glazed hat. ‘If I call in the powers of government to 
prevent the act, it is tyranny.’ Why not flat burglary 
toot We will only quote the next maxim. 

‘Keeping out of view future contingent consequences, 
the fact of the long continuance of the free and habitual 
exercise of any act by an individual is evidence that it 
is productive to him of pure and preponderant good, and 
therefore fit and proper to be pursued.’ 

So that if a man, for six years, has of his own free 
will, not otherwise, haunted the gin-shops, though his 
nose be rubied with carbuncles, there is sufficient evi- 
dence that the habit is productive to him of pure and 
preponderant good, and without any regard to the 
future soundness of his liver, it is fit and proper that 
he should continue a dram-drinker for the rest of his 
days. What do the tea-totallers say to this! 

Descending from these high principles to their ap- 
plication, that is, to particular virtues, we find, as we 
might expect, friendship (or as it is here called, amity) 
treated of, we must admit, in the most business-like 
manner. In amity, we are told— 

‘Prudence makes a sort of commercial bargain—the 
sort of bargain on which all commerce is founded. The 
expenditure is expected to bring back something more 
than its cost... . Here is prudence acting in two 
directions, prescribing expenditure in as fas as it 
promises a beneficial return, inhibiting expenditure 
where the beneficial return cannot be reasonably antici- 
pated.’ 

Thus we have not only trading politicians but trading 
friends. In fact, the whole treatise on amity turns on 
making up an account of profit and loss, and is besides, 
we must say, very like an apology for the art of toady- 
ism. Furthermore we are told that vanity, when it 
leads, as it often does, to ‘beneficial expenditure,’ is a 
virtue; but that ‘envy and jealousy are neither virtues 
nor vices—they are pains.’ We had always thought 
that the former of these had been not only a vice, but 
a vice ‘par excellence,’ the meanest of all vices. If 
the Deontologist, however, be thus tolerant in most 
quarters, we find him in one instance unaccountably 
severe: — 

‘A mother steals a loaf to satisfy the hunger of a 
starving child. How easy it would be to excite the 
sympathies in favour of her maternal tenderness, so as 
to bury all consideration of her dishonesty in the depth 
of those sympathies! and in truth nothing but an en- 
larged and expansive estimate, such as would take the 
case out of the region of sentimentality,’ &c. 

Talk of sentimentality, indeed, and expansive esti- 
mates! why, if the child were starving the mother 
would be perfectly right. The law of England allows 
a man to take a toaf where he can find it, if he be 
starving himself. All we know is, that if we were on 
the mother’s jury we would not convict her. 

Such are some samples of the last new moral system 


























for the useful notions of that century, and all the be- 
fitting mistrust which we are bound to entertain for the 
wisdom of every century which preceded it, still, 
though we are no believers in the pre-existence of 
souls, nor pretend to know much about the independent 
existence of ideas, if this be Benthamism, of the two 
we are for Platonism. 

But systems founded exclusively on benevolence, 
limited that is to the obligation of producing happiness 
in others, have not only the defect of a constant down- | 
ward tendency to end in the desire of creating pleasure 
for self; they further labour under this fault, that they 
resemble a law which is unable to execute itself, which 
contains no enactments insuring its own due observance. 
The supposition on which they are founded is, that all 
moral actions have a bearing more or less strong upon 
the good of society—that their quality of good or bad 
is to be determined by that bearing—and that by this 
result of theirs also, what is another material cireum- 
stance, the moral agent is to be decided in his adoption 
of what is right and his avoidance of what is wrong. 
It is not difficult indeed to dress up a code in this way 
upon paper. If you do so, however, you will find, 
when you reduce it to practice, when you persuade, if 
you can, men and women to act upon it, that though it 
may work pretty well when the duties relate immedi- 
ately to some individual with whom the agentis in near 
éontact, to a relative or a dependant, it will work very 
little, or not at all, where the publie at large alone ap- 
pear to be concerned. A man will refrain from anger 
perhaps towards a friend or a servant on these grounds 
—as he supposes. So far well; but if he be tempted 
to any personal indulgence, drunkenness we will say, 
how will you act on him now? You may tell him that 
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which the nineteenth century has brought forth in this | 
country; and we must say, that with all our veneration | 





if all mankind got drunk no business could be carried 
on, and that therefore out of philanthropy he should 
not set so ill an example; or you may try him by saying | 
that if he be seen in a drunken state he will lose his 
beneficial influence upon society, or that if he become | 
a confirmed drunkard he will no longer have faculties 
for carrying any good public purpose into effect: there 
are more ways in which the thing may be put to him, 
but we doubt much whether these general reflections 
will keep many men from their bottles. You will most 
likely be as much disappointed if you try to rest other 
duties, truth, firmness, justice, on the mere abstract 
motive of public good: something you may do; but the 
ill effect of a departure from your rules, or the benefit 
of their observance, will be seen in so hazy a back- 
ground that you will find that observance a very loose 
and slippery one at the best. 

This defect may be said however to prove only that 
it is diffieult to enforce rigid morality upon man,—to 





compact a strong building with such yielding materials. 
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It may show, you will say, not that your system is 
false, but that man is frail. But if you should find 
that human creatures, frail as they may be, do possess 
virtues that have no direct public motive, and yet exert 
a very binding force over them—modesty for instance 
on woman, the sense of honour on man—then you will 
no longer be able to deny that there is some principle 
besides your generalising benevolence at work within 
them, and that your system is incomplete. 

Thus we are brought back to Sehleiermacher’s other 
great class of moral systems—those in which moral 
excellence is itself the ruling aim and object of moral 
conduct. Now it is clear that since in every moral 
action there is the person acting and the person acted 
upon, the reason by which the action is rendered right 
or wrong may lie in its effect either upon the former or 
on the latter. Thus it may be right that a person 
should give his money to another, because the other is 
in urgent want of his assistance; but it may be also 
right, because if he spend his whole income upon him- 
self, thinking of his own comforts, gloating on his own 
pleasures, turning his mental eye inward upon his own 
internal world of sensation, absorbed therein, he will 
not merely omit what is right by withholding a benefit 
from his neighbour, which his neighbour may perhaps 
not much miss, but because he will convert himself, 


_by the habit of such parsimony, into a sordid, con- 


temptible being; whereas by an opposite course he 
might become a free-hearted and generous one. In this 
point of view, if John refuse Thomas a few pence, the 
evil consequence of the denial lies not in the risk of 
hunger or cold to Thomas, but in the danger to John, 
that if he do not take care he will grow to be a nig- 
gardly fellow. This is, however, what our modern 
moralists have singularly lost sight of. They can see, 
we doubt not that, apart from all consequences to others 
or to the party himself, it is simply in itself better to 
be a Tyrolese than a Neapolitan, to be Othello than 
Iago, to be Sir Philip Sidney than Titus Oates; yet 
they confine all their estimates of moral actions to the 
external effects of those actions, and will not look upon 
the character of the man as in itself worthy to be re- 
garded as an ultimate object, were it only as being 
capable of moral beauty far exceeding the beauty of 
the Apollo or the Laocoon, or as liable unhappily to 
moral turpitude more disgusting than the dunghill 
which they would remove from the lawn under their 
window. This they have so much lost sight of in 
their scientific theories, that it is become a difficult 
matter to represent this end distinctly as a principle of 
moral speculation. Yet our own immediate conscious- 
ness tells us that, as itis better, all consequences apart 
better, to be a man than a pig, however happy the pig 
may be in his straw, and however subject to anxieties 
the man in his study: so it is better, all feelings of 
pleasure or honour put aside, unconditionally better, to 
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possess a pure than an obscene mind, a mild than a 
cruel temper, a frank than a treacherous disposition. 
If this were not mankind’s opinion, if they thought that 
the character of moral actions depends only upon their 
results to the public, we should hear very different lan- 
guage upon moral subjects. Of the liar it would be 
said, ‘Poor fellow, he is not aware that the general 
interests of society require us to be correct in our state- 
ments;’ of the slanderer, ‘How I pity Sir Benjamin 
Backbite! if he took a more enlarged view of the world, 
he would not fawn upon his friend at one moment and 
at the next pull his reputation to pieces.’ Such never 
was human language nor human feeling. On the con- 
trary, in every nation there is a standard, high or low, 
of moral qualities, up to which each individual feels 
himself bound to keep his own moral character; wheu 
he falls below which at all he acknowledges himself 
to be wrong; which if he signally depart from he cannot 
obtain his own forgiveness. 

This view of duty, which looks to the moral state of 
the agent’s mind, is incomparably stronger than that 
which handles the general consequences of his actions. 
The men of old did not die at Thermopyle because 
they had calculated that it was more expedient for 
Sparta to lose the flower of her forces than that her 
citizens should in any case retreat before a superior 
force, but because they could not make up their minds to 
show their backs to the Persian, and they left behind 
them that beautiful epitaph—‘O, wayfarer, bear word 
to the Lacedemonians that we lie here, having obeyed 
their orders.’ Lucretia stabbed herself—very probably 
this is an historical fable, but it is not the worse evi- 
dence of national feeling—because she could not en- 
dure the sense of pollution, not from any generalities 
as to average consequences of female conduct. It may 
be said, that life was surrendered in these and other 
like cases from the fear of public reproach in a con- 
tinued existence. But the seat of the question is only 
thus transferred from the breast of the individual to 
the minds of the spectators. The principle is the 
same. On what but on a standard of moral character 
ean the publie condemnation, which is so deeply 
dreaded, be founded? If you wish, however, to nar- 
row the experiment further, take the untutored Huron 
in his death of tortures. He has no future public 
opinion to fear if he give way to unmanly cries. His 
life and his sufferings will be closed shortly together. 
It is his sense of moral dignity, his reference to an 
ideal standard of moral beauty, which raises him 
above his last and unavoidable agony. This was the 
view of Plato, the pith of whose philosophy is sum- 
med up by Dr. Ritter in the question—*To what end 
do we live?’ and in the answer—*That we may gene- 
rate the utmost possible knowledge of what is good, 
and thereby the purest possible good in our own souls.’ 
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This was the doctrine of Aristotle, his scholar. Ac- 
cording to him, ‘a good and honourable course of ac- 
tion is one of those things which are to be chosen for 
their own sakes.’ So the Stoics taught that moral 
action, or rather the power of moral action, is the one 
thing needful; while at the same time Chrysippus, of 
whom it was said, that ‘without him there would 
have been no Stoa,’ admitted that ‘the man must be 
mad who set no value on riches or health, or such 
other advantages.’ The later Stoics indeed talked 
nonsense in asserting that pain is no evil; but Stoic 
and Utilitarian taken together, folly for folly, whether 
is it worse to say with Cato that a toothache is no 
evil, or with Dr. Bowring that envy is only a pain? 
So, if we pass from the elder to the younger philoso- 
phy, so taught the venerable Kant, who, finding Ger- 
man morality at the close of the last century almost 
wholly decomposed and putrescent, arrested the plague 
by simply laying down in his moral system that there 
is a voice within us which can speak with an uncon- 
ditional Taov suaut. So strongly too did this father 
of the critical school regard the moral improvement of 
the soul as the ultimate end and object of ethics, that 
he even laid his evidence of immortality in the neces- 
sity which we feel of a constant progression towards 
absolute moral perfection, coupled with the impossi- 
bility of reaching that goal within the space not only 
of the present but of any finite duration of life. 

After all, we incline to think that the view which 
values moral actions rather as they indicate the cha- 
racter from which they proceed than as they affect the 
interests of those towards whom they are exercised, 
is gaining ground with that party which seeks to guide 
the future developement of the English mind, not, how- 
ever, we must say, in a shape which pleases us alto- 
gether. We are not sorry to hear of moral elevation 
of mind, rather than of the balance of profit and loss 
arising from the commerce of amity; but we hear also 
too much of the noble destinies of the human race, of 
uplifting conseiousness and ardent aspirations, and, 
what strengthens our suspicions, when we take up the 
popular novels of the hour, we are almost sure to find 
all this mystical invocation of the ideal Good, and 
Noble, and Beautiful in the mouths of seducers, and 
dandies, and charlatans. ‘The more these Grandison- 
Don Juans—as Mirabeau, who liked such compound 
designations, might have called them—admire all the 
virtues together, the less do they seem disposed sim- 
ply to practise one of them. Those who form for them- 
selves, however, noble characters are not they who 
speak of virtue idly, tacitly taking praise to themselves 
for possessing the taste to see her poetical charms; 
but they who, having in their minds a high standard 
of duty, regard it as a serious law of conduct, and, 
amid all the sacrifices they may make to that law, 
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are so convinced of its rightful authority over them, 
that they are rather ashamed of any departure than 
elated by any compliance with its behests. 

With regard, however, to the two classes into which 
we have seen moral systems divided—those which 
direct man so to act as to make others happy, and 
those which tell him to embody in his own mind, as 
far as he is able, all that is praiseworthy, and subdue 
in it all that is base;—the first will be mild but weak, 
and soon sensual, consequently at last selfish—the 
second, strong at first, but stern, and very probably 
harsh, next cold, and at its end formal merely. On 
either of them a moral system may be framed, that 
is, from each the ordinary duties may be deduced— 
from each imperfectly. ‘They might, indeed, be blend- 
ed for practical purposes in a first principle, which 
should bind a man’s actions by the double law of pro- 
moting, as far as he was able, at once the moral per- 
fection and the enjoyable existence of his fellows. 
His own moral purity must of course be included in 
his endeavours, and indeed his own happiness too 
might be introduced under that formula which Fichte 
proposed, and which seems to clear this minor diffi- 
culty, namely, that each man ought to regard himself 
objectively, that is, as we should interpret the rule, 
ought to deal with himself in matters of happiness as 
with one entitled, on considerations of justice, to the 
degree of care and concern on such points which he 
would think it right to bestow on another, of whose 
person he had the disposal and guardianship. Would 
such a fusion of sytems, however, solve the great 
problem? We believe not atall. A world in which 
each should, from a sense of duty, and from a sense 
of duty alone, endeavour to promote the progress in 
virtue of his associates, and to afford them pleasure or 
relieve them from pain, might be a faultless world, 
but it would be a cold and unengaging one, and, we 
will add, it would be morally incomplete. 

‘Where then,’ it ma be asked, ‘shall we look for 
an answer, if all fields of inquiry have been tried in 
vain?’ ‘Are you sure, however,’ we would venture to 
reply with this question to the moral student—‘are 
you quite sure that adi the fields of inquiry have really 
been tried?’ Grecian ethics, it is well known, were 
too political. With the Greeks the State was all in 
all; the individual was valued only as one of its con- 
Stituent parts, who must be contented with the care 
bestowed on him in that capacity, whose rights, whose 
feelings, nay, whose morals were bound to give way 
to the interests of the State, or rather who was bound 
to mould those feelings and those morals into such 
form as the State might impose on him. His exist- 
ence was regarded in the State only. Our own recent 
systems, on the other hand, view man, we think, too 
much as a mere individual. They cannot, of course, 
lose sight altogether of his social relations; but they 
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treat him as if he were capable of maintaining his 
own powers of mind by his own efforts in a state 
of independent self-government. Accordingly, when 
they enter into the details of conduct which they would 
impose on him, they class those particulars under the 
heads of virtues, as truth, justice, courage, temper- 
ance—that is, qualities of his mind—but have no room 
for the various relations in which he stands towards 
others—his duties, namely, as a son, a husband, a 
father, a brother, a friend, or a subject. 

Man, however, is not this insulated being, and to 
treat him as such in your moral philosophy, is much 
as if in natural science you were to speculate how a 
single bee might build his separate cell, and maintain 
himself there through the winter’s frost; or, as if in 
your code of naval discipline, you were to treat each 
private sailor as the independent disposer of a line-of- 
battle ship. To make our meaning clear, we would 
take up this last comparison, and say, that as yon 
would not consider the integral parts of a gallant fleet 
to be the individual men who are embarked upon it, 
but the ships, each with their bold companies, which 
are the smallest units capable of taking a several share 
in the combined function: so in your moral philoso- 
phy, when you examine that civil life, for the laws of 
whose actions you seek to account, you must take as 
your unit not the individual man or the individual 
woman, but you must have in your view the family, 
as the organic part of which the social frame is knit 
and compacted together. For the first years of man’s 
life, independent being is out of the question. Mate- 
rial wants bind up the child in the aggregate of the 
family. A short desire of independence arises indeed 
in the youth, but unless artificial hindrances stand in 
the way, it secon passes into the natural wish of be- 
coming himself the head of a similar commonwealth. 
As such he passes his noon of life, and the decline of 
its warmth only renders him more dependent on the 
home to which he has given birth. It is here, then, 
and neither in the abstractions of public expediency, 
nor in the imaginary solitude of his single breast—it 
is here that, if you wish to know man and the condi- 
tions of his being, you must follow, and, we should 
say, not coldly analyse, but respectfully study him. 

This would be indeed a true Baconian course of 
moral inquiry. We should have good hope of the 
science, if an acute eye, serving an expanded head, 
and directed by a right heart, could be applied to the 
sanctities of such an English fireside as Washington 
Irving would paint. We should not be told that the 
mother who, unseen of all, wears out the nightly 
hours by the pillow of the sick baby, or the daughter 
who passes her devoted days in cheering the sinking 
spirits of an enfeebled father, devouring her own heart, 
as Homer said, while she can wear a smile for him, 





and simulate hope,—we should not be told that this 
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son, had maturely balanced the pleasure which she 
should find at a neighbouring ball against that which 
would accrue to her from her nightly or daily watch- 
ings, and had astutely chosen the more agreeable oc- 
cupation; nor yet that she had discharged the task 
because she conceived herself bound to assuage the 
sorrows of others, nor even because she would purify 
her own mind by the discharge of such obligations. 
What new principle have we then here? Nothing 
strange, nothing refined, nothing sought from afar; 
simply and wholly, the free course and voluntary 
compulsion of unbought, untaught, and often unre- 
quited affection. It is nothing—tell it not in West- 
minster—nothing but love, strong as death. 
it not to utilitarians—it will not maximise happiness: 
for if that frail cry be silenced for ever, it will not be 
appeased even by other voices that joyfully call out 


Whisper 


‘mother.’ 
which made the great Duke of Ormond exclaim, ‘1 
would not give my dead son for the best living son in 
Christendom.’ When those hoary paternal locks have 
passed from sig ., it will cling to the mouldering 
ashes, or hold converse with the parted spirit, until it 
have wasted the mourner’s frame with baneful pangs 
of useless recollections; it is unworthy of a rational 
calculating man; it is no wiser than the dog that 
howls over his master’s grave, refuses food, and even 


It is only the same unprofitable principle 


pines away there. 

It is here, however, we believe, that the moral phi- 
losopher may find if not the first principle of his 
science, yet one of the most important and comprehen- 
sive. We do not, of course, speak of such love as 
burns in the ode of Sappho, nor yet of such sentimen- 
tal love as realizes that theory, the stupidity of which, 
when applied generally, outrages common sense, and 
does indeed tamper with the kindly affectious, looking 
to the gratification derivable from their exercise, rather 
than to the object by which they are called forth: the 
love we mean is that bond which, traversing a happy, 
well-ordered family upwards, downwards, or along 
level ranks, binds together husband and wife, draws 
the parent to the child and the child to the parent, 
ranges brother by brother, and with its golden chain 
compacts the individual members into a well-ordered 
commonwealth, as a part of which the future man 
arrives at the first consciousness of his existence, and 
under whose laws the first years of that existence are 
passed. The philosopher will have to inquire into the 
character of this bond. Its character we take to be, 
more or less of course—according to its strength in 
particular cases—but, whether more or less, still a 
certain community of will, of joy, of grief, of thought, 
of interest, of hope, of fear, of existence, absorbing into 
itself, as far as it extends, the individual will, joy, 
grief, thought, interest, hope, fear, existence of each 


affectionate mother or daughter, perhaps the same per-| particular member. This is indeed a great principle; 
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especially if, while it is the constituent law, the cen- 
tral gravitating force of the family, the family itself 
should be the type or model, as well as the germ, of 
all that is good and noble in larger human societies. 

Modern theories of government, indeed, go upon the 
bare supposition that each subject or citizen, finding it 
his interest to comply with the laws of the State, obeys 
those laws, and performs such public services as they 
impose on him, with a view to that interest only. We 
have heard this principle called very justly that of a 
Mutual Insurance Company. In this, however, as in 
many matters, we believe our modern views are ex- 
celled by our still surviving ancient practice—that the 
remains of old attachments are better than the work- 
ings of our new thoughts,—that the ties of which we 
are unconscious are deeper than the interests with 
which we are busied. Let us see whether the pattern 
we have assumed for our State affords no nobler link, 
and whether thatlink may not yet be traced in national 
feeling. 

In a family, then, we may safely say, that the 
brothers and the sisters are not bound together merely 
by the motive that their separate comfort requires them 
to be on decent terms with each other, but that each 
is concerned for what betides the other, more or less, 
as if it had befallen himself: that his individuality is 
merged in the assemblage of selves, and that where 
one part of that collective whole suffers, he is grieved 
also as a part of the whole; where one member of it 
joys, he rejoices. One brother does not act for the 
sister’s advantage because he ought so to do, but be- 
cause, regarding this sister as a part of that whole to 
which he belongs, he seeks her advantage as sponta- 
neously, we do not say as strongly, but as naturally 
as he would his own. We might perhaps call at once 
upon English consciousness in proof that there exists 
this element of mutual regard in our own country. 
But exactly as chemistry teaches us that a large portion 
of the heat contained in each body is dormant and im- 
perceptible, latent heat as it is termed, until some 
change in the atmosphere draws it forth, when at the 
same time the yielding mass from which it issues as- 
sumes consistency and presents solid resistance—just 
in the same way our warmest affections often seem to 
sleep, until occasion has drawn them forth. States, 
too, are now so large, that we scarce come in contact 
but with countrymen. Exultation in national victory 
may be but disguised selfishness. ‘That subscriptions 
should be called forth rather by the distress of cotton- 
weavers at Manchester, than of silk-weavers at Lyons, 
rather as lately by famine in the Highlands, than in 
the Papal States, may arise, not from fellow-feeling, 
but from the mere local neighbourhood of the sufferers. 
Still we may find, doubtless, if we look for it, some 
familiar instance that may test the matter, and the 
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more familiar this instantia crucis the better. Why, 
then, it occurs to us, did a gallant veteran three years 
since in the House of Commons—(there is no reason 
he should not be named, for Sir John Elley never said 
or did any thing of which he need be ashamed )—why 
did he, who was most strongly opposed on political 
grounds to the cause in which General Evans and his 
legion were preparing themselves to embark, during a 
debate on the impending expedition, almost in spite of 
himself, in a lengthened speech, give to that officer 
the very best advice as to the proper mode of dealing 
with Spanish allies, which his own great experience 
of that nation suggested, thereby doing his best to 
ensure the success of a cause which he yet heartily 
disapproved? Clearly and only because the wishes 
and judgment of the politician were overcome for the 
time by the unconscious sympathy of the brother-sol- 
dier and fellow-countryman. This incident may have 
raised a smile, but there was a right good lesson to be 
learnt from it too. 

While we write, we have met with another testi- 
mony, so much in point, and from so good a quarter, 
that we will place the deponent at once in the witness- 
box. The Duke of Wellington thus writes to his 
brother (Lord Cowley) from the neighbourhood of 
Vittoria: — 

‘Salvatierra, 22nd June, 1813. 

‘My dear Henry,—I have the pleasure to inform you 
that we beat the French army commanded by the King, 
in a general action near Vittoria yesterday, having 
taken from them more than 120 pieces of cannon, all 
their ammunition, baggage, provisions, money, &c. 
Our loss has not been severe. .... Lam much con- 


cerned to add to this account, that of the severe wound 
and reported death of Cadogan. . . . He had distin- 


guished himself early in the action; . . . and received | 


a wound in the spine as I am informed, and he died last 
night... .. His private character and his worth as 
an individual were not greater than his merits as an 
officer, and I shall ever regret him. Jt is @ curious in- 
stance of his attachment to his profession, and of the inter- 
est he felt in what was going on, that after he was wound- 
ed and was probably aware that he was dying, he desired 
to be carried and left in a situation from which he might 
be able to see all that passed. The concern which I feel 
upon his loss has diminished exceedingly the satisfac- 
tion I should derive from our success, as it will yours.’ 
—Gurwood, vol. x. p. 454. 

If the dying gladiator, absorbed by domestic affec- 
tion, according to Byron, ‘thought of his young barba- 
rians all at play—thought of their Dacian mother,’ 
surely it was a no less substantial attachment which 
at the same final hour would so strongly fix the eyes 
of our expiring soldier on the fluctuations of his coun- 
try’s battle. 

After all, science has, perhaps, not waxed so cold 
among us that any proof of such a principle as national 
attachment should be required; but meet an English- 
man in Pall-Mall, and he is perhaps disagreeable to 
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| you; encounter him at Constantinople, and you may 
| both be well pleased; find him in Persia, and you are 
lon the way to be friends. We must all agree with the 
sentiment of Major Dalgetty, that however little he 
might be touched if a rascally Fleming, or Walloon, or 
Dane, called for quarter—at least, if an English tongue 
begged for merey—he did not know how to strike. 
But the family which we have taken as the pattern 
of our State does not consist only of a mere level 
brotherhood, however intimately united. Rather, this 
brotherhood is itself bound together by a similar but 
stronger upward participation in him who is the source 
of their being; who regards them still as portions of 
his own self; and is furthermore regarded by them not 
only as the object of their love, but of their reverence 
also, inasmuch and in as far as he is. likewise the 
source of the laws which regulate their fellowship. 
Their joint relation to him is as of the rays to the cen- 
tre. It would be easy to point out here the analogy 
between our type and the greatest of States, the Chris- 
tian church; His principality, of whom St. Paul says, 
‘the whole family in heaven and earth is called,’ or, 
according to our Anglican liturgy, his ‘household the 
Church.’ But we forbear. In the words of Professor 
Sewell, ‘We are approaching to a point where moral 
inquiry enters upon facts which are more peculiarly 
the province of theology.’ In the body politic how- 
ever, as well filial attachment is plainly shadowed out 
by the spirit of loyalty towards the Head of the State. 
Pater patriz is, indeed, with German sovereigns, no 
rhetorical flourish, but a part of their royal style and 
dignity. In the preamble of their statutes they say, 
—‘Having taken such or such a subject into our land- 
fatherly consideration.’ This spirit of loyalty, again, 
is one of the latent attachments. In ordinary times 
the subjects speak little of their sovereign; think little 
of him; you may suppose, care little for him. But let 
that sovereign make a progress into some unvisited 
province of his dominions—to Edinburgh or to Glas- 
gow—and you will hear its accents in the shouts of 
his people; or let an aged monarch lie on his death- 
bed, and you will not have far to look for the signs of 
their grief. Now, it is not for us to square this loyal 
spirit by the new political multiplieation-table. The 
principle is there; and if you would understand human 
nature, or its best motive, you must not overlook it. 
It is evidently connected with what is right; for where 
it is absent—as in the English Republic beyond the 
Atlantic—you certainly miss essential qualities of the 
English blood. Itis noble, as was the shout of the 
Hungarian nobles, when their empress, beset by over- 
whelming foes, deserted by her other subjects, pre- 
sented to them herself and her infant heir: ‘Moriamur 
pro Rege nostro Marid Theresdi;’—*Let us die,’ they 
said, ‘for our Prince, Maria Theresa.’ It is strong, or 





the Tyrolese peasant would not have made good even 
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his Alps against Napoleon; firing balls of stone from 
fir-tree cannons, or discharging his rifle from the ram- 
parts of wagons, which the wives drew up for help 
in the face of the enemy. Here, we admit, it may be 
fairly asked by the philosopher, ‘Why did the Tyrolese 
make such sacrifices rather than quietly submit to 
transfer their allegiance from Austria to Bavaria, from 
one German government to another, which might rule 
them as well, and did, in fact, we fear, rule them bet- 
ter?’ The true answer, we believe, is this: that all 
real attachment is not only of an enduring character, 
but contains, if we may so express ourselves, its own 
principle of self-maintaining vitality. We mean, that 
it is not only a force which is not easily worn out or 
exhausted by time, and therefore a lasting one; but 
that if there were any danger of its decay, man con- 
siders it a sufficient ground for the maintenance of af- 
fection, and for the observance of the duties implied in 
affection to an individual object, that it has onee been 
shared with that object. Once given, in short, it has 
been given for better for worse, for poorer as well as 
for richer, till death do part; and this principle of con- 
stancy, whether in the family or in the State, has al- 
ways been admired as a most noble quality. As re- 
gards the family, we may cite as old a case as Pene- 
lope, and we hold the Odyssey to be a good text-book 
on these subjects: for the State, we need go no further 
than to Scott and Flora M‘Ivor. 

This indissoluble character of the bond, indeed, is 
not confined to theliving. Evenafter death hath part- 
ed, the golden chain holds on, though one end of it be 
lost in darkness and clouds. 

‘I}le meos, primum qui me sibi junxit, amores 

Abstulit, ille Aabeat secum, servetque sepultos.’ 
The son cherishes the image of his departed parent 
with the affection that was borne to the living one; 
stronger, perhaps, since it is the only feeling that can 
now remain. Again, in his boyhood he will have 
heard that father dwell with pious regard on the former 
generation of his own parents, and will thus have 
been united by an intermediate living link with those 
whom his eye has not seen. Thus the fellowship to 
which the child belongs, and the man afterwards, is 
composed of the unseen as well as the living; and in 
proportion as there has been merit in those who have 
passed away, or strength of affection in their succes- 
sors, will he have looked up from his cradle to a line 
of dim but friendly images, their brows encircled with 
the halo of the tomb, in whose venerable assembly, 
united by mutual regard, he is one. If we seek a 
strong instance of the force of this tie, we have a large 
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have rewards of the dead bestowed on the living. 
Hereditary legislation is a direct practical testimony, 
on the part of the State, to the principle, that death 
does not dissolve the community of the family, and 
that doubly; for she rewards the services of the de- 
parted father by conferring her best honours on his 
living representative; and, again, by imparting power 
over herself, on that sole ground, to his latest descen- 
dant; the State shows her expectation at least, that he 
will not disgrace the illustrious fellowship whose line 
he prolongs. Then we have history awarded to the 
generations of grey forefathers. History, we humbly 
conceive, is not only no old almanac; but English his- 
tory, we further think, is not merely, as it has been 
better called, history teaching by example, at least not 
for Englishmen, It is rather, we should say, the title- 
deed of our national glory; the pedigree of our national 
character; the bond of our national fellowship; the 
means of communion with those English ancestors 
who founded for us, and whom we do not dismiss 
from that kindred fellowship. We do not take our 
side only at Trafalgar and Waterloo, but at Blenheim 
and Ramillies—ay, and at Cressy and Agincourt. 
Lord Falkland is one of us; so is Sir Philip Sidney; 
and Richard, in his prison on the cliff of the Danube; 
and even Alfred, in the neatherd’s kitchen. Again, 
we have monuments in Poets’ Corner, as well as fami- 
ly-pictures at our country-houses. And on this in- 
stance of public monuments it may not be amiss, we 
think, to look at the various views—some wrong; 
some incomplete—that may be taken of such a matter. 
If a country should loose a great man to whom it owed 
as much as this country owes to that great Marshal 
whom we have still among us—long may it be allowed 
us to keep him—and it were proposed that a statue 
should be raised to his meniory in Westminster Abbey, 
some member for Middlesex or Kilkenny might, per- 
haps, be found to object altogether, on grounds of econo- 
my: this would be sheer dull heartlessness; another, 

however, might consent, ‘because it is useful for a coun- 

try, by such marks of honour, to quicken others in the 

same path of danger for her own defence.’ This we 

should call political selfishness or Utilitarianism: 

another might also agree, ‘because it is desirable, in 

all ways, to encourage a public /asfe,’ as it is called, 

‘for the fine arts.” This ground is akin to sentimen- 

tality, which makes the motive for affection to be the 





pleasure derived from affection. Another might sup- 
port the proposal because, we should raise our own 
minds by contemplating the likeness of a great and 
good man.’ This would hold equally good with a 
bust of Gustavus Adolphus. Another, as ‘a due offer- 











portion of the millions of China, who, knowing nothing 
better, place their whole religion in yearly sacrifices 
on their ancestors’ sepulchres. 

Here, again, in the State we have many points of 


ing of public gratitude.’ This is right, but not all; 
for as much might be said, and more truly, of a grant 
of money during his life. Another, ‘because it would 





resemblance with our pattern, the family. First, we 





gratify him, were he living, to see this sign of our re- 
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gard for his memory; and itis doing what he would 
wish us to do. Better still; but the same grounds 
might be laid for the grant of an annuity to his heir. 
If one should now say, ‘Because he did us great ser- 
vices, and loved the country, and was beloved by us, 
while he was one of us, we fondly desire to retain his 
very image, setting it not for show in a gallery, but in 
our sanctuary among those we most honour, that so 
far as in us lies he may be one of us still, and may be 
known and reverenced by our children.’ This last 
reasoner, we believe, would have nearest hit the truth 
of human nature. 

The Baconian Inquirer would find, too, that we have 
a regard for our institutions and our laws, for the trial 
by jury, and the Habeas Corpus Act; not merely be- 
cause they are free, useful, or sensible, but also, be- 
cause they are institutions and laws of elder English- 
men. Upon this letter let us hear Mr. Sewell: — 

‘That man, indeed, is guilty of a deep sin against his 
moral nature, who can stand on the soil of this country, 
and call up the image of its constitution, and gather 
round him a guardian host, beneath whose lessons and 
inspirations he is living—its sages, and heroes, and 
kings, all the line of a noble ancestry, and the wonders 
of their deeds—and can remember that this ancestry is 
his, and this inheritance achieved for him, and can then 
turn away without a thought, that he owes a duty even 
to the memory of the past,—that generations may have 
died and their monuments have mouldered in the dust, 
but that a spirit has been left in the land, before which, 
as reasoning creatures, with hearts of flesh and blood, 
we are bound to bow down and serve, not servilely, not 
blindly, but with deep reverence, with affectionate 
gratitude, with filial faith, with most earnest zeal.’ 

On this inheritance of national spirit we may have a 
word to say presently; but to conclude our parallel be- 
tween the Family and the State, as it holds good for the 
present and the past—so with the future. The coun- 
try gentleman plants, and builds, and purchases for 
himself and for his heirs—serit arbores alteri que prosint 
seculo. Nor can any Englishman bear, while he con- 
templates the present power of his country, to look 
forward to the day, however distant, when her flag 
may have become a stranger in any commercial port. 
Lastly, the picture of the family is not complete with- 
out the home, if possible the old ancestral home, its 
hall and its gallery, its courtyard and old waving elms, 
under which generations have gambolled in childhood 
and have rested in age. ‘The human mind has certain- 
ly the singular property of uniting itself in affection, 
not only with persons and communities, but with in- 
animate objects, stocks and stones, which, like the 
lovely landscapes of Raphael, assist to combine the 
historical groups in the foreground. And so tothe end 
with* one who drew much of his inspiration from this 
very source— 


*There is no one to whom more justly than Sir Wal- 
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‘Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is mine own, my native land? 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 
When home his footsteps he hath turn’d 
From wandering in a foreign land?’ 
We have been been the more anxious to make out 
this resemblance between the smallest and the largest 
of human societies, between the family and the state or 
kingdom—(the only European state, by the bye, 
| Switzerland, which is no kingdom, and can have no 
loyalty therefore for the land’s father, appears to 
have only the more attachment for the land itself, that 
is, for the public home;) but we think the analogy of 
the more importance, not merely because we believe 
the state or kingdom to be something more noble than 
the Atlas Insurance Company, and hold its cabinet to 
be responsible for the destruction of higher things than 
are the directors of the Sun Office;—and so speaks as 
yet our national sentiment—though who knows how 
soon bad doctrine unrepressed may become wrong 
practice'—but we also incline to believe that moral 
science might be advanced by substituting the family 
with its common affections, for the individual charac- 
ter on the one hand, and for mere average bearings on 
the interests of social masses on the other, as the sub- 
ject of its researches. Let us take, for instance, any 
single moral quality—truth. ‘There can be no doubt 
| that the tendency of trickiness and deceit prevailing 
| in any nation would be to check its prosperity by im- 
| peding its commercial intercourse. There are, in fact, 
|at this day nations, the progress of whose commerce 
is impeded by a want of reliance on the character of 
their merchants. Hitherto, we hope even yet, though 
we have heard the contrary, our Manchester goods 
have sold, not only for their cheapness, but for their 
good materials and lasting fabric. Here, then, we 
have the great public convenience of truth; but few 





will say with the Utilitarian that we have got at 


either its binding nature or its sufficient motive. Again, 
an untruth shows, undoubtedly, the low moral tone of 
the mind which gives birth to it. It argues cowardice, 
want of self-respect, or selfishness. But let us sup- 
pose that the untruth is told by brother to brother, or 
by husband to wife. Is it not more than a mere want 
of veracity? Is it not a breach of that bond on which 
their fellowship rests, and therefore faithlessness? Is 


aro Movewy xatoxayn TEs mame AtGouex aradny nas aBarey 
Lux, eypeewes xi mBaxywoure xara TH gdas eas THY ZAM 
Toney, Mugla Tay Ta\diay wey ROTMOUTA, TOUS erry ty vopaevouc 
radwu. Whoever acquaints himself with Scott’s early 
life passed among those hills which he loved so dearly, 
and in the study of that lore which also told him of the 
warrior race that had passed away, will see how ‘the 
third kind of possession and inspiration which is from 
the Muses taking hold of a tender and untrodden soul, 
rousing and hurrying it forth among songs and other 
poetry, adorning ten thousands deeds of those who are 
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gone, forms them who come after. — The Phadrus, § 49. 
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it not also abuse of the confidence yielded that truth | 
shall be told, and consequently treachery? Does it 

not prove the absence of that regard, which isthe im- 

plied foundation of the connection, and is yet withheld | 
by the deceiving party; is it not therefore the result | 
of ungenerous coldness? Passing from the mere fami- 
ly, we have no doubt that it is upon such an implied 
confidence of manly fellowship that the superior sa- 
eredness rests of a gentleman’s honour. The same 
reasoning would apply to envy—which as between 
sisters of one household could searcely be regarded as 
only a pain—to calumny, to wanton ridicule, to all the 
active moral qualities. ‘Thus, we think, the moral in- 
quirer would find that all the virtues and vices of a 
man, in as far as they bear upon others, have a social 
character as well as a public or a private tendency,— 
that social character, by its implied pre-contract, 
giving them their fuller impress and more binding 
sanction as duties or breaches of duty towards those 
who, as fellows of the same great family, should have 
no wrong to fear from one of its brotherhood. It 
would follow too, of course, that the more vividly that 
fellowship could be realized in a social body, the more 
strongly would this moral sanction govern its individual 





members. 

Moral philosophy does, indeed, require to be pursued 
on an altered plan. Our books proceed from some one 
principle downwards, and from that one principle, 
whatever it be, derive all moral laws. Hence their 
one-sided tendency. Hence, as Schleiermacher has 
proved, we believe, not one system that will hold 
water. Why not reverse the process, collect your data 
carefully first, and then proceed to deduce from them 
your general laws? You cannot, indeed, nor ought you 
to make experiments upon man, as on a living subject. 
But you have also no need of them. One who could 
do for our moral, what Montesquieu did for our political 
laws, would have before him a noble field, ripe for his 
He would do well, we think, 
first to study the household. He will find there such 
evidence as Plato says ‘appears suspicious to the cun- 
ning but trustworthy to the wise."* Let him digest 
what he knows of an English nobleman’s family, or a 
country clergyman’s, such as our readers could point 
out many; the courtesy, gracefulness, purity, kindness 
unity of its daily intercourse, flowing freely and 
sweetly, not from calculations of average conse- 
quences of conduct, but from self-respect, mutual 
confidence, esteem, affection, joint reverence, common 


philosophical sickle. 


*'H ds dy arcducicecat AEINOIZ MEN AITIZTOX SOOOIE 
AE TZTH. The object of Plato’s demonstration is 
exactly to the purpose of our protest against Dr. Bow- 
ring’s notions of amity, namely, ws cux or aperua 6 ees Te 
temwyrs nats Te egemntree te Dewy exerqureres;—That love Is not 
sent down by the gods to the lover and to the person be- 
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piety. If he would know a particular virtue, let him 
study it in that member of the household to whom it 
belongs more especially—calm self-devotion, for | in- 
stance, in the English wife. If he can read in her true 
heart, he need not seek that virtue in the romance of 
history. Let him look at such a simple account, as we 
read lately, of a poor lady, who awaking in the night, 
called her nurse, told her that she was dying, gave her 
last directions, but desired that Mr. S. might not be 
called before his usual hour of rising, because, when 
he was disturbed in the night, it always harassed his 
nerves; and with these words the poor soul departed. 
This is worth all your heroics. Since, too, the philoso- 
pher must know the black side of the human heart, wilful 
cruelty, treachery aforethought—though these are, we 
believe, of infinitely rarer occurrence—let him analyse 
such words as these, reported to have been spoken by 
a Frenchman, when he heard that a woman, whose af- 
fections he had won, had died because he had forsaken 
her—‘Il importait 4 mon amour-propre,’ said the vain 
miscreant, ‘qu’elle mourut de ma desertion.’ In the 
father’s treatment of his children, he might find the 
normal example of distributive justice. In both parents 
he might see how cheerfulness, the most difficult virtue, 
of advancing years, is rendered easier by reflected par- 
ticipation in the joys of their children, and would learn, 
that in order to laugh from the heart you must love from 
it too. The trusting obedience of the child would afford 
him a lay illustration of Christian faith. From the 
family, the inquirer might pass to the professions, the 
mildness of the pastor, the gallantry of the officer. 
Thence he might proceed to national character. He 
must observe the distinguishing feature of each nation, 
and study it in that nation’s history; the Greek’s love of 
beauty, the Roman’s sense of dignity, the Englishman's 
fair play, the Irishman’s warm affection, the French- 
man’s bonhommie, the German’s simplicity and his 
candour of judgment, not forgetting their leading defects 
on the other hand. He must mark, too, how their other 
qualities are affected by their chief characteristic. But, 
again he will find the moral rules of practice in different 
nations apparently contradicting each other. Hence, 
shallow observers have often drawn the sceptical infer- 
ence, that there exists no common standard of morality 
whatsoever. To take the hacknied instance, an Euro- 
pean, they say, cherishes his decrepit father, a red 
Indian slays him. But the Indian, he will observe, 
dependant for support on his scanty chase, and con- 
stantly shifting his quarters in its pursuit, when he can 
no longer convey his parent through the forest—we do 
not justify his conduct but state his motives—ends his 
sufferings rather than leave him to adeath of starvation. 
Here, then, is a fearful contradiction of practice, but no 
opposition of principle. Political history is, however, 
not the only living picture of national character. We 
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had almost rather study a people’s views and feelings 

in their traditional literature, in their early or popular 
poems particularly, than in their public histories. 
Homer, Horace, Dante, the ballad-writers, Shakspeare, 
Cervantes, Moliéere, Goethe, Scott, are witnesses whom 
we would call, not to national character only, but on 
human nature. All the fine arts.of a people must be 
consulted. Their proverbs must be by no means ne- 
glected. The philosopher’s researches must not be 
concluded here. Unless he acquaint himself with the 
history of past philosophies, we will answer for it, that 
after ten years of speculation, he will find that he has 
followed some hypothesis along a bye-road, which 
former inquirers had pursued without reaching the goal. 
If he does not discover this, at least others will. Finally, 
and above all, as a Christian philosopher, he will take 
the spirit of the Church Catholic for the guide of his 
investigation—not forgetting the canon—‘Christianity 
is the foundation of ethics, ethics the illustration of 
Christianity. 

The more human nature is thus studied, the more, 
we believe, will it appear, that as matter, by its own 
law of attraction, draws towards matter, as two drops 
of water on the smooth surface of a leaf unite into one, 
so spirit draws towards spirit; and as bodies thus 
uniting in space may acquire a common motion com- 
pounded of their individual vagrant courses, and pro- 
ceed to revolve round a central sun, so do spirits tend 
to combine ‘themselves on common laws, and to gravi- 
tate freely towards a common centre of reverence, af- 
fection, or duty. You may see this tendency more or 
less completely manifested in many familiar cases. 
The influence of music probably depends not more on 
the sweetness or the harmony of the sounds, than on 
its power of uniting for the time the minds of the listen- 
ers in a sympathy of the tender or the noble affections. 
The same principle may be found in social amusements, 
whether athletic games or field-sports. 

‘This tendency, however, does not stop at a mere 
participation in some impression, but proceeds to inter- 
change of thought, and this, if it lead to regard, leads 
also to mutual modification of character. This is mat- 
ter of familiar remark in permanent unions of two 
minds, whether friendship or wedlock. Here, how- 
ever, unless there be some great disproportion in the 
strength of the two characters thus brought together, 
each produces a change in the other, as two nearly 
equal bodies, meeting in space, would take a new 
direction—the mean of their several paths. But it is 
different when communities endued with corporate at- 
tachments, characters, principles, feelings, draw an in- 
dividual into the sphere of their influence, just as some 
meteoric body may strike our earth, and its inconsider- 
able force is absorbed at once into our own massive 
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exercised by all communities upon their members. We 
all remember the reckless valour displayed by the 
French armies in the last general war. There was 
searce a soldier in their ranks who would hesitate to 
risk his life on the most desperate chance. Yet, in 
those ranks were many demoralized, and therefore sel- 
fish men—incapable, one might suppose, of any sacri- 
fice, still more of the last sacrifice, to a sense of their 
duty. But in their corporate capacity, so far as the 
principle of self-devotion to the honour of the grande 
armée led them, their several lives were to them as 
nothing. On that point private interest was forgotten, 
and their will, through their affections, was absorbed 
in the will of the martial community of which each was 
an unit. Here we trace clearly the existence of the 
professional spirit, or esprit de corps—the more clearly, 
not because the courage of that army was higher than 
the courage of other armies with which it engaged, but 
because the moral tone of the soldiers who filled its 
ranks was decidedly lower than that of their opponents. 
Here, too, in the well-known adoration of their conquer- 
ing leader, /e petit Caporal, as they fondly called him, 
we find the strong tendency of the incorporated mind 
to form itself an object, in this case an idol, of united 
loyalty. It appears, indeed, that whatever point of 
agreement brings the minds of men once into contact— 
(such is the power of assimilation exerted by any fel- 
lowship, even in a small matter)—brings on also a 
more genéral communion among them. Common plea- 
sures, as in what is called conviviality—common pur- 
suits, as in science—common opinions and principles, 
as in political party—unite men constantly in personal 
regard also. So, on the other hand, mutual regard 
tends strongly to assimilation of taste, opinion, princi- 
ple. The mere presence of a large concourse of men, 
as of a popular meeting, or of a theatrical audience, 
modifies for a time the feelings of the individual. 

An attempt, we know, may be made to account dif- 
ferently for the change which is worked in a man by 
his entrance into an united body. It may be said that 
the man of moderate private courage is rendered an in- 
trepid warrior by fear of the shame which would attend 
his leaving the ranks in time of danger. This has 
something to do with it doubtless, but we are too much 
accustomed to the shallow reasonings of our day to be- 
lieve easily that this is all. We would ask, Has this 
soldier no regard, in his own heart, for his regiment's 
colours, with the fields blazened on them which that 
regiment has helped to win? or if he be a sailor, has he 
no love for the individual ship made of oak and iron, 
the Thunderer or the Thetis, in which he has sailed— 
is there not a tear on his rough cheek when by some 
mischance she goes to pieces, or settles down beneath 
the surface?—Then we say, if the symbol or the home 
of his community has his affections, the spirit of that 
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He will play his part 
well and boldly, not lest his comrades should disown 
him, but lest he should disgrace them, and that, so far 
as in him lies, he may uphold the well-won honour of 
Why danger, if we may be- 


community is in his actions. 


his ship or his regiment. 
lieve Shakspeare, is itself one of those sustaining bonds 
by means of which a man loses the consciousness of 
private interest in the prevailing sense of common credit 
or associated disgrace;—else why should Harry the 
Fifth say at Agincourt, on the eve of Crispin Cris- 
pianus, 
‘We would not die in that man’s company 
That fears his fellowship to die with as?’ 
An intimate bond, too—or the king would not say again, 
a few lines later, 
‘We few, we happy few, we band of brothers— 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition.’ 

These last lines remind us of another property of 
worthy associations and their ennobling tendency. Not 
only the cause, but the companionship, raises the man; 
we do not mean fills his mind with windy conceits, but 
‘gentles his condition,’ elevates his will and affections 
by the consciousness of union with superior minds un- 
der a calm sense of their common duties, and of mutual 
regard founded thereon. Thus, to take at once the high- 
est example: every member of the Christian Church 
sees himself associated not only with great and good 
men on earth, but in as far as he extends his view to 
regard that Church as ‘the blessed company of all faith- 
ful people,’ he sees himself one with a host of depart- 
ed Saints, and Apostles, and Martyrs; and hence the 
sublime impression produced in the mind of the wor- 
shipper by that thanksgiving of our Church, (we could 
not venture to quote it for an esthetical purpose,) which 
in its opening words unites the congregation yet further 
with ‘angels, and archangles, and all the company of | 
heaven.” 

We will tread no further on sacred ground. Indeed 
we trust we have said enough—not to ground an ethical | 
system, but—to show in some degree what an ethical 
system ought to be. Of thus much we are sure, that 
it is with such things as these, with decent self-respect, 
with firm self-government, with mutual affection, with | 
common reverence, with willing obedience, with un- 
shaken constancy, with placid resignation, and with 
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body as this, not with paltry, pettifogging profit and 
loss on the pleasure of friendship, or the pain of envy, 
or the possible virtue of vanity, that human nature and 
moral philosophy have to do. This last, we are cer- 
tain, was not St. Paul’s view of man or of philosophy, 
for he was appealing to human motives, though under 
|heavenly sanction, when he called upon his converts 
at Ephesus to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace; and added, as the ground of that appeal, 
‘There is one body and one spirit, (even as ye are call- 
ed in one hope of your calling,) one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in you all.’ 

Utilitarianism, as concerns morals, we suspect has 
had its day. Bentham himself did perceive at last, as 
he tells us, that it is not enough to call a murder use- 
less, or its prevention useful. Is this word ‘useful,’ 
however, we would still ask, a more exhaustive desig- 
nation of science? With all courtesy to Lord Brougham 
and an array of eminent persons, we are satisfied that 
a grosser fallacy was never vended by sophists or as- 
trologists, than that title ‘Useful Knowledge,’ which 
they have stamped on their penny performances. The 
things treated of are useful, undoubtedly; the smoke- 
jack is useful for roasting mutton; the melting-vat and 
the moulds are useful for the formation of soap and 
candles; and thence it is assumed that an aequaint- 
ance with the mechanism of these implements is use- 
ful to the gentleman who is to make use of their pro- 
ducts. Now the dinner, we readily admit, is useful, 
very useful, to the hungry student, the candles to a 
diligent, the soap to a cleanly one; but unless you can 
prove that the reader of your pamphlets is better sup- 
plied with these articles than he would have been if 
he had left the theory as well as practice of their 
manipulation to his cook or his chandler, you have no 
right, either because the machines are useful or their 
products are useful, to transfer that epithet from the 
things to the knowledge of them; you might full as 
well call it fuliginous knowledge, or greasy science, 
or unsavoury literature, or style the authors of such 
books saponaceous professors. 

Still it may be replied that this sort of knowledge is 
useful, not because the objects it treats of are serviceable, 
but because an acquaintance with manufacturing pro- 
cesses benefits the mind by exercising and expanding 
its faculties. A most legitimate argument, doubtless; 





these cemented together within some rightful fellow- 
ship, Household, State, or Church, which is not limnit- | 
ed by present time or space, but retains within its | 
sacred bosom, under its religious laws, all that it 
has once admitted, in all time and space, cherishing, 
strengthening, purifying, absorbing, comforting mighti- | 
ly by its Catholic, pervading and prevailing spirit, the | 
failing hearts, fickle wills, and feeble selves of its in- | 
dividual members; that it is with such a spirit and | 








but which requires two things to be proved: first, that 
7 . s . 
familiar knowledge of mechanical and material arts 


does exert an eminently good influence on the human 
mind; secondly, that certain other sciences, to which 
you refuse the appellation, whatever they be, are not, 
in this respect, at least equally useful. 


We will put the case so: ‘the Baconian philosophy, 


having for its object the increase of human pleasures 
and the decrease of human pains, has on this principle 























made all its brilliant discoveries in the physical world, 
and having thereby effected our vast progress in the 
mechanical arts, has proved itself to be the one and all- 
sufficient philosophy.’ Now, in the first place, we 
doubt whether modern science has had the object here 
ascribed to it so exclusively in its view. Let us take 
some of its branches whose progress has been most de- 
cided of late. Astronomy may occur to our readers. It 
is well known that an accurate knowledge of the motions 
of certain satellites is useful to the masters of vessels, 
inasmuch as it enables exploring parties, by ascertaining 
exact positions, to lay down in their charts headlands 
and rocks with more consummate nicety. But was this 
the object which animated Laplace in his profound 
mathematical studies, or was it this which pointed our 
Herschel’s telescope at the Georgium Sidus or the 
binary stars? Does this, or any other practical object, 
give the interest to his gigantic hypothesis which repre- 
sents the Milky-way as a shoal of suns, among which 
our own is as one pebble of the sea-beach, and which 
points to hundreds of visible nebule as to similar shoals? 
Is not rather the cognisance of these astounding regions 
grand enough to be desirable for its own sake? If we 
turn from infinite space to immeasurable time, from 
astronomy to geology, a science which has been born 
under our eyes, will any one undertake to say that 
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Cuvier, when he built up anew the monsters of the 
primeval waters, had in view any practical employment | 
of the Saurian tribes, or that all the laborious surveys | 
of strata have been registered by his fellow-workmen | 
with an aim to the only practical use which may be in- | 
cidentally derived from such knowledge—to wit, a 
surer mode of searching for coals, and perhaps for some | 
other minerals? ‘Take all the other branches of natural 
history, and the publications they have occasioned. | 
Does any one suppose that among the myriads of in-| 
sects, and fishes, and plants, of mosses, and fungi, and 
shells, that have been classed and delineated, there is 
above one or two that will thereby be brought into | 
actual service? The popularity of White’s Selbourne | 
might give a juster view of the interest which the mind 
takes in acquaintance with living nature. The 
Zoological Society proposed to itself two objects—the 
exhibition of remarkable animals, and the introduction 
of new sorts of poultry. Its gardens attract thousands 
of curious observers: its breeding-farm is forgotten. 
The populace of London, in fine, have a more disinter- 
ested and deeper view of science than the utiliser of 
knowledge. We might add to these useless sciences 
the philosophy of language, as advanced in our days 
by the Grimms, &c., and the light it throws on the ori- 
gin of races, or may shed on the construction of the 
human mind. Are these things worthy to be known 
for their own sakes? 

But further—we doubt whether the direction of phi- 
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losophic labour to a definite end is, after all, so likely 
to lead even to practical discovery, as that more liberal 
mode of inquiry which examines freely the constitution 
of matter—if we are allowed to speak only of matter— 
and leaves to the practitioners of useful arts the appli- 
cation of such results as they can select and adopt for 
their several purposes. The alchemists were certainly 
the most practical of all analysts; they went straight- 
forward to the creation of wealth aud the preservation 
of health; but though they picked up some things by 
the way, they were certainly not the most frué/ful in- 
vestigators. We are confirmed in this view by observ- 
ing that for our new mechanical powers and their 
adaptations, our steam-engines and power-looms, this 
country is indebted not to pure mathematicians or to 
mixed mathematicians, but precisely to the class above 
indicated, to men not of science but business,— Watts, 
Arkwright, Hargreaves, Fulton; nay, it is well known 
that the improvements of these machines are brought 
about as much at least by the workmen themselves as 
by their masters. Agriculture owes almost nothing of 
its advance, even indirectly, to our philosophers. We 
hope that the society which is about to be instituted 
may remove this reproach from modern science. 
Again, we are doubtful whether the new philosophy, 
if it be the parent of ourmechanical improvements, have 
done quite so much for the physical good of the coun- 
try, except in the important departments of medicine 
and surgery—tor which we make a ready and grateful 
exception—as it lays claim to. Natural industry, 
stimulated by our climate, has done something. But 
if we look to the mass of the population—to which we 
ought to look in this matter—there is not much to boast 
of in the condition of our agricultural labourer. We 
doubt whether he might not, profitably to himself, 
change places with the peasant of Andalusia, a country 
where the mechanical arts are almost unknown. We 
are quite sure that the Spanish artisan who, when a 
job is offered him, opens his strong-box, and if he finds 
a crown there, civilly declines the proposal, and rather 
goes out to take the sun, as his phrase is, with his wife 
and family—and a bright sun it is—would be a fool, 
if he consented to immure himself and his children, 
from twelve or fourteen years upwards, in the swelter- 
ing din of a Manchester factory for the waking hours 
of their existence. And now that we are on this point, 
we beg leave to tell the professors of manufacturing 
philosophy, that they have indeed been Utilitarians 
here with a vengeance. They have broken through, 
in their practice, the plainest rule of that better philoso- 
phy, which they revile, but which, more human than 
they, declares that each individual man, woman, and 
child shall be regarded as an object, not as an imple- 
ment; and they have made the two or three millions of 
human beings, whom their machinery has called into 
existence, blood, bone, and marrow, as much parts and 
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portions of that machinery as any of the wheels, cranks, 
or levers, which go to its construction. What would 
Plato say, whose ideal Republic is justly termed by 
Dr. Ritter one great University—what would that be- 
nignant old philosopher say, if he could rise from his 
Athenian grave, and should be told, not of the infants 
whose health, and spirits, and life were worn away in 
these prisons—we would not mention this to him—but, 
if he were told that these hundreds of thousands had 
been brought forth in the creation of new arts, by 
which the State proclaimed that it had profited won- 
derfully in war and peace; yet, that neither for their 
religious improvement, nor their moral culture, nor 
their intellectual advancement, nor even their manly 
recreations, had the mechanical Philosophy, which 
boasted them for her children, asked the State to make 
one single provision, but had left them and their little 
ones steeped in gin, and filth, and recklessness, as if 
the grass still grew where their towns had sprung up? 
He would say, if we are not much mistaken, or would 
bring forward his revered master using his favourite 
illustration, and saying, that this must be a philosophy 
for the work, and not for the workman—for the shoe, 
and not for the shoemaker. ‘As for your printed stuffs,’ 
Socrates might add, ‘they may be very good and stout, 
though to my taste, the patterns are not very beautiful. 
I dare say, however, you have made them as beautiful 
as you are able; but with regard to your men, sound 
as the material of their minds appears to be, I do not 
see that, barbarians as you are, you have done anything 
to make them either good or beautiful: rourous sents xarcue 
You ought to reverse the order 
of your proceedings. You should first endeavour to 
strengthen the staple, and refine the texture of your 
workmen’s souls, to imbue them with true wisdom, to 
tinge them with liberal learning: afterwards I have no 
objection that you should make your gown-pieces as 
cheap, your stockings as fine, and your fancy-goods as 
fanciful as you will.’ 

For these reasons, we do not agree that the animating 
principle of modern science, has been the sole search 
for manufacturing truth; that the mind of Davy, for 
instance, though he invented the safety-lamp, was a 
sheer utensil of Apethecaries’ Hall, or the dye-house; 
nor, secondly, that our mechanical improvements are 
at all exclusively owing to that philosophy—rather we 
should say to practical energy stimulated by wants 
which are unknown to milder climates; lastly, we are 
well assured, that a system which, whether in morals 
or science, aims exclusively at the mere removal of 
pain and prodaction of pleasure, call it even Baconism, 
has no right whatever to proclaim itself the one and 
all-sufficient philosophy. Else, if you could only 
clothe your people warmly, and feed them well, it 
would be indifferent whether that people were Biscay- 
ans or Neapolitans, Belgians or Prussians. 
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Nor do we regard the old Socratic philosophy as 
perfect either. That doctrine did, so far as in it lay, 
purify for centuries the mind of Greece and of Rome. 
After it had suffered eclipse, it shone forth anew in the 
vale of Arno, and Lorenzo with his fellows, while they 
celebrated in that chamber of his Sub-Appenine villa, 
which you may still tread, the birth-day of Plato, 
drank also of his ennobling spirit. The voice of 
Socrates has been awakened once more in our own 
days by Schleiermacher, and has again put to shame 
the other spirit which denies that in the human heart 
there is anything holy. Still, though that doetrine is 
great, it is not all. As an ethical system, it looks 
more to moral beauty than to right action: as a general 
philosophy, it is engaged too much in the construction 
of the intellectual world, takes too little concern for the 
exigencies of the material one. The Baconian philoso- 
phy, on the other hand, giving it all it lays claim to— 
steam-engines, rail-roads, air-balloons, too, if it will 
have them, or thinks it can so make up the deficit of 
human happiness even—not only neglects the nobility 
and therefore beauty of man’s mind, to which it prefers 
the mastery over matter, but, as a necessary conse- 
quence, it is unable to produce even true material 
beauty. Neither Grecian porticoes, nor Gothic aisles, 
belong to it. In architecture it is a mere copyist. 
Neither Phidias nor Raphael own it. Ever since it has 
prevailed, painting and sculpture have been, with few 
exceptions, feeble, tawdry, theatrical. If the school 
of Dusseldorf be to give us good pictures, their lessons 
are drawn from a very different source, the age when 
Art was the handmaid of Faith and of Love—we mean, 
course, of the celestial Eros. But it would require 
a separate article to trace dowawards the decline of 
Art to its present debased condition of a mere slave to 
pleasure; and it would need another to show how our 
notion of Education has dwindled from the right for- 
mation of the whole man, to the introduction of mere 
passive notions of outward things—useful knowledge, 
as it is called—into his brain. In each of these de- 
partments, too, we see the dawn above our horizon, not 
proceeding from any of the new lights, but from the 
same centre of moral day which has before warmed and 
vivified our race. 

We will, therefore, here close our vindication of a 
great man, or rather of two—Master and Scholar,— 
they were ‘lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
their deaths let them not be divided;’—to whom we 
believe that race is deeply indebted, and whose reputa- 
tion we know has been most unjustly assailed. But 
if there be one among us distinguished for command- 
ing eloquence, not less distinguished for a philosophic 
spirit from which that eloquence receives its sub- 
stance, who has been misled to think that he could 
not enough raise Bacon, unless he in the same degree 








lowered Plato—with sincere respect for his high ta- 



























lents, but with not less surprise at the partial use he of 
all men has made of them—we would venture respect- 
fully to ask him whether the conduct of Socrates be- 
fore his judges compared with that of Bacon on the 
very seat of justice, do not lead him to suspect his 
own comparative estimate of the two philosophies 
which the men founded? The contrast would press 
too hardly on our illustrious though fallen countryman 
that we should seek to pursue it. Next, seeing that 
he is dazzled by the triumphant progress of our age and 
country in the construction of all sorts of engines, we 
would lay before him, for his consideration, this saying 
of his own Lord Verulam:—‘In the youth of a state, 
arms do flourish; in the middle age of a state, learning; 
and then both of them together for a time: in the dec/in- 
ing age of a state, mechanical arts and merchandise.’ 
To the same purport we would further cite the earliest 
and noblest of orations, ascribed by Thucydides to one 
who, according to Aristophanes, like Mr. Macaulay 
himself, could ‘lighten, and thunder, and stir up all 
Greece,’ and would ask his attention to these words, 
supposed to be addressed by Pericles to his fellow- 
citizens during the public obsequies of those who had 
been slain in the last campaign:—‘Look at our tem- 
ples’—(they are thus paraphrased by Dr. Arnold),— 
‘and the statues which embellish them; go down to 
Pireus, observe the long walls; visit the arsenals, and 
the docks of our three hundred ships; frequent our 
theatres, and appreciate the surpassing excellence of 
our poets, and the taste and splendour of our scenic 
representations; walk through the markets, observe 
them filled with the productions of every part of the 
world:—So learn’—concludes Dr. Arnold—‘to know 
and to value the fruits of civilization, the child of com- 
merce and liberty.’ So, indeed, concludes Dr. Arnold, 
in the very spirit of modern shallowness; and if these 
had been the words of Pericles, we should have quot- 
ed him to little purpose: but so did not Pericles speak, 
or Thucydides write. Here are the original words: — 
‘And when the daily practical power of your city, 
with which you are enamoured, appears to you vast, 
remember’—not the fruits of liberty and commerce,— 
‘but remember well, that men courageous, and having 
a knowledge of their duties, and endued with a sense 
of shame in their actions, brought about these things.’ 
Lastly, if, fortified by this kindred authority, we may 
assume, towards the late Member for Leeds, at least 
as a statesman—(we care little for the Benthamites)— 
that even the mechanical achievements he so highly 
prizes are not to be made by a country without a sense 
of duty and manly shame seated in the breasts of her 
sons—we would invite him, as a philosopher, to come 
with us one step further, and to consider whether that 
sense of duty and shame have not a rightful claim to 
be nurtured, not only for its fruit, but simply for its own 
sake. We might, indeed, have taken lower ground, and 
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have asked him, on his particular statement, whether 
his aged invalid might not be more soothed by filial 
tenderness than by his own proposed solaces of an 
easy chair, and chicken panada, and even the tales of 
the Queen of Navarre? but we are unwilling to treat 
him with even the semblance of disrespect. Again 
we would beg him to consider whether man can attain 
these or the other moral qualities, if they are to be his 
object and aim, by his single act of volition, and not 
rather by entering into some community possessing an 
inherited moral spirit, which must raise and strength- 
en and sustain his own individual feebleness. After- 
wards we would earnestly inquire of him whether, if 
there be that Highest Good on earth, that union of 
virtue and happiness which philosophy, as he knows, 
so long sought, and as he thinks sought so vainly, it 
must not be looked for in the communion with wise 
and good members of some worthy fellowship, ani- 
mated hy such an inherited spirit and bound by the 
laws of common duty, affection, and reverence? Last- 
ly, we would solemnly put to him, whether, if this 
corporate spirit, being thus at once the indispensable 
condition of moral goodness and also of the highest 
conceivable happiness, has been left, as Professor 
Sewell says, in a land, in its laws and its institu- 
tions, it be not the most commanding duty of that 
land’s children, statesmen—teachers—or private men, 
to deliver on this light of the soul,—as the Athenian 
youth passed the sacred torch unextinguished from 
hand to hand in their nightly festivals,—so on our 
part to carry onward the pure and steady glow of this 
national spirit, heightened if possible and brightened, 
but at least unimpaired and unsullied, from generation 
to generation, and, so long as England lasts, from age 
to age? 


From the Metropolitan. 
SOLITUDE. 


In early youth I shunned mankind, 

From books alone to store my mind 
In woods, and ruins moss-o’ergrown, 
I sat, and read, and thought alone 


An impulse did I feel, a flame,— 

I never questioned whence it came: 
A feeling powerful as unknown, 
That urged me still to be alone. 


I clomb the mountain, through the cloud, 
Midst lightnings, and the thundets loud; 

Thence looked around as from a throne, 
And triumphed I was there alone. 


At midnight, deep in torrent caves, 
I listened to the dash of waves, 
Down horrid chasms darkly thrown, 
And felt an awful joy alone. 


The earliest flush the morning gave, 

Soft trembling o’er the ocean-wave, 

Thence, crimson’d, through the darkness blown 
Midst flying mists, I met alone. 



















Ever in darkness and in light, 
At cheerful noon, at pitchy night, 
Around me, like an Iris thrown 

Was joy, that still I walked alone. 


In sleep was heard the sound of streams, 
The sun-set mingled with my dreams; 
The weltering ocean had the tone, 
Which lives in slumbering ears alone. 


With passing years a change there came. 
Though Nature’s charms were still the same: 
No more than i:apulse strong might speed 
My steps to mountain or to mead, 


The wood, the stream, the rock, the tree, 
The bud, the blossom, bird and bee, 

Sull were—but were no more desired— 
My mind into itself retired. 


My soul was full of Nature’s light; 

In vain the morn was dewy, bright; 

In vain to win my gaze did eve 

Its long and lingering shadows weave. 


For, with an overflowing mind, 
I turned from Nature to my kind. 
From all things was the freshness flown— 
I could not bear to be alone. 
Ricnarp Howir”. 





From the Metropolitan. 
SONNET 


To Mrs. Jameson, on the Publication of her “Character- 
istics of Women.” 


As one who looks on some old classic land— 
Seen with a new delight when seen anew, 
Paphos, with whitest swans on waters blue, 

Have I now felt swayed by your magic hand: 

Purer in your pure mind before me stand, 

All the divinest creatures Shakspeare drew, 
To him, to Nature admirably true,— 

Lady! the wand you wield is Prospero’s wand. 

Days, days have come and gone, I am yet 
Lost to all out-door pleasures I might find: 

All glories of the season I forget, 

To what you bring me happily resigned— 

Charmed to behold the gem of Shakspeare set 
In the rich casket of another’s mind. 

Ricnarp Howirt. 





From Fraser's Magazine. 
TO AN OLD ENGLISH VILLAGE. 


What unto thee are cities vast, 
Small village, here among these elms? 
The care that eats, the show that cheats, 
The noise that overwhelms? 


Few sounds are thine, and clearly heard: 
The whimple of one only brook— 

The woodman’s axe that distant sounds— 
Dog’s bay, or cawing rook. 


How filled with quiet are these fields! 
Far off is heard the peasant’s tread! 

How clothed with peace is human life! 

How tranquil seem the dead! 


TO AN OLD ENGLISH VILLAGE. 


Here Time and Nature are at strife— 
The only strife that here is seen: 
Whate’er decay has tinged with gray, 

Has nature touched with green. 


The market-cross, o’ergrown with mass, 
All quaintly carved, still lingers on, 

And dreams, even in this hoary place, 
Of ages longer gone. 


The Maypole, hung with garlands sere, 
Thou fondly dost retain as yet, 

Ail good old pastimes of this land 
Unwilling to forget. 


The Gothic church, the manor hall. 
And cottages low-roofed with stone, 

With waving grass and lichens all 
Are grayly overgrown. 


Haunt for the meditative mind! 

Some hermit long has near thee dwelt, 
And breathed his soul forth on the air 

In quiet that is felt. 


I round me look some monk to see, 
Some stately old monastic fane: 

Nor should I start, were I to meet 
The Norman or the Dane. 


Here, as to all the world unknown, 
A sage seclusion dost thou keep; 
And here Antiquity enjoys 
A deep and mossy sleep. 


Across the moors far have I sped, 
Intent upon a glowing theme; 

And here the first time round me look, 
Awake, as in a dream. 


Thy name I know not, nor would know: 
No common name would I be told: 
Yet often shall I seek thee now. 
Thou village quaint and old. 





FROZEN POTATOES. 


In consequence of some careful experiments made 
by himself, M. Payen recommends that frozen potatoes 
should be exposed to a violent heat, in order to be per- 
fectly dried. In this case their alimentary properties 
are preserved, and they may be rasped or bruised in a 
mortar, as food for cattle. 





BATS. 


M. de Blainville comes to the following conclusions 
concerning bats, in a memoir recently laid before the 
French Academy of Sciences:—Ist, that they existed 
before the formation of the tertiary strata of northern 
countries, as they are found in the gypsum of the 
neighbourhood of Paris; 2nd, that these Cheiroptera 
were, very probably, contemporary with the Anoplo- 
therium, and Paleotherium; 3d, that they have con- 
tinued to exist from that time to the present without 
interruption, as they are found in the diluvium of 
caverns, and in osseous breccia; 4th, that the ancient 
Cheiroptera differed but little from the species now in- 





habiting the same countries. 
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The Battle of the Nile. 
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Monks and the Jew. 
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Sailing under false colours. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
OLIVER TWIST. 


(CONTINUED. ) 
BOOK SECOND. 
CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


Wherein the happiness of Oliver and his friends expe- 


riences a sudden check. 


Spring flew swiftly by, and summer came; and if 
the village had been beautiful at first, it was now in 
the full glow and luxuriance of its richness. The great 
trees, which had looked shrunken and bare in the 
earlier months, had now burst into strong life and 
health, and, stretching forth their green arms over the 
thirsty ground, converted open and naked spots into 
choice nooks, where was a deep and pleasant shade 
from which to look upon the wide prospect, steeped 
in sunshine, which lay stretched out beyond. The 
earth had donned her mantle of brightest green, and 
shed her richest perfumes abroad. It was the prime 
and vigour of the year, and all things were glad and 
flourishing. 

Still the same quiet life went on at the little cottage, 
and the same cheerful serenity prevailed among its in- 
mates. Oliver had long since grown stout and healthy; 
but health or sickness made no difference in his warm 
feelings to those about him, (though they do in the 
feelings of a great many people,) and he was still the 
same gentle, attached, affectionate creature, that he had 
been when pain and suffering had wasted his strength, 
and he was dependent for every slight attention and 
comfort on those who tended him. 

One beautiful night they had taken a longer walk 
than was customary with them, for the day had been 
unusually warm, and there was a brilliant moon, and 
a light wind had sprung up, which was unusually re- 
freshing. Rose had been in high spirits too, and they 
had walked on in merry conversation until they had far 
exceeded their ordinary bounds. Mrs. Maylie was 
fatigued, and they returned more slowly home. The 
young lady, merely throwing off her simple bonnet, sat 
down to the piano as usual; after running abstractedly 
over the keys for a few minutes, she fell into a low and 
very solemn air, and as she played it they heard her 
sob as if she were weeping. 

‘Rose, my dear?’ said the elder lady. 

Rose made no reply, but played a little quicker, as 
though the sound had roused her from some painful 
thoughts. 

‘Rose, my love!’ cried Mrs. Maylie, rising hastily, 
and bending over her. ‘What is this? Your face is 
bathed in tears. My dear child, what distresses you?’ 

‘Nothing, aunt,—nothing,’ replied the young lady. 
‘I don’t know what it is; I can’t describe it; but I feel 
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‘Not ill, my love?’ interposed Mrs. Maylie. 
‘No, no! Oh, not ill!’ replied Rose, shuddering as 
though some deadly chillness were passing over her 
while she spoke; ‘at least, I shall be better presently. 
Close the window, pray.’ 

Oliver hastened to comply with the request; and the 
young lady, making an effort to recover her cheerful- 
ness, strove to play some liveliertune. But her fingers 
dropped powerless on the keys, and, covering her face 
with her hands, She sank upon a sofa, and gave vent 
to the tears which she was now unable to repress. 

‘My child!’ said the elder lady, folding her arms 
about her, ‘I never saw you thus before.’ , 

‘I would not alarm you if I could avoid it,’ rejoined 
Rose; ‘but indeed I have tried very hard, and cannot 
help this. I fear I am ill, aunt.’ 

She was, indeed; for, when candles were brought, 
they saw that in the very short time which had elapsed 
since their return home, the hue of her countenance 
had changed to a marble whiteness. Its expression 
had lost nothing of its beauty, but yet it was changed, 
and there was an anxious haggard look about that 
gentle face which it had never worn before. Another 
minute, and it was suffused with a crimson flush, and 
a heavy wildness came over the soft blue eye; again 
this disappeared like the shadow thrown by a passing 
cloud, and she was once more deadly pale. 

Oliver, who watched the old lady anxiously, observed 
that she was alarmed by these appearances, and so, in 
truth, was he; but, seeing that she affected to make 
light of them, he endeavoured to do the same, and they 
so far succeeded that when Rose was persuaded by her 
aunt to retire for the night, she was in better spirits, 
and appeared even in better health, and assured them 
that she felt certain she would wake in the morning 
quite well. 

‘I hope, ma’am,’ said Oliver when Mrs. Maylie re- 
turned, ‘that nothing serious is the matter. Miss 
Maylie doesn’t look well to-night, but P 

The old lady motioned him not to speak, and, sitting 
herself down in a dark corner of the room, remained 
silent for some time. At length she said, in a trem- 
bling voice,— 

‘I hope not, Oliver. Ihave been very happy with 
her for some years—too happy, perhaps, and it may 
be time that I should meet with some misfortune; but 
I hope it is not this.’ 

‘What misfortune, ma’am?’ inquired Oliver. 

‘The heavy blow,’ said the old lady almost inarticu- 
lately, ‘of losing the dear girl who has so long been 
my comfort and happiness.’ 

‘Oh! God forbid!’ exclaimed Qliver hastily. 

‘Amen to that, my child!” said the old lady, wringing 
her hands. 

‘Surely there is no danger of anything so dreadful!’ 








So low to-night, and ‘ 
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said Oliver. “T'wo hours ago she was quite well.’ 
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‘She is very ill now,’ rejoined Mrs. Maylie, ‘and 
will be worse, I am sure. My dear, dear Rose! Oh, 
what should I do without her!’ 

The lady sank beneath her desponding thoughts, 
and gave way to such great grief that Oliver, suppress- 
ing his own emotion, ventured to remonstrate with her, 
and to beg earnestly that for the sake of the dear young 
lady herself she would be more calm. 

‘And consider, ma’am,’ said Oliver, as the tears 
forced themselves into his eyes despite his efforts to 
the contrary; ‘oh! consider how young and good she 
is, and what pleasure and comfort she gives to all 
about her. I am sure—certain—quite certain—that 
for your sake, who are so good yourself, and for her 
own, and for the sake of all she makes so happy, she 
will not die. God will never let her die yet.’ 

‘Hush!’ said Mrs. Maylie, laying her hand on Oli- 
ver’s head. ‘You think like a child, poor boy; and 
although what you say may be natural, it is wrong. 
But you teach me my duty, notwithstanding. I had 
forgotten it for a moment, Oliver, and I hope I may be 
pardoned, for I am old, and have seen enough of illness 
and death to know the pain they leave to those behind. 
I have seen enough, too, to know that it is not always 
the youngest and best who are spared to those that 
love them; but this should give us comfort rather than 
sorrow, for Heaven is just, and such things teach us 
impressively that there is a far brighter world than 
this, and that the passage to it is speedy. God’s 
will be done! but I love her, and He alone knows how 
well!’ 

Oliver was surprised to see that as Mrs. Maylie said 
these words she checked her lamentations as though 
by one struggle, and, drawing herself up as she spoke, 
became quite composed and firm. He was still more 
astonished to find that this firmness lasted, and that 
under all the care and watching which ensued, Mrs. 
Maylie was ever ready and collected, performing all 
the duties which devolved upon her steadily, and, to 
all external appearance, even cheerfully. But he was 
young, and did not know what strong minds are capa- 
ble of under trying circumstances. How should he, 
indeed, when their possessors so seldom know them- 
selves? 

An anxious night ensued, and when morning came 
Mrs. Maylie’s predictions were but too well verified. 
Rose was in the first state of a high and dangerous 
fever. 

‘We must be active, Oliver, and not give way to 
useless grief,’ said Mrs. Maylie, laying her finger on 
her lip as she looked steadily into his face; ‘this letter 
must be sent with all possible expedition to Mr. Los- 
berne. It must be carried to the market-town, which 
is not more than four miles off by the foot-path across 
the fields, and thence despatched by an express on 
horseback straight to Chertsey. The people at the inn 
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will undertake to do this, and I can trust you to see it 
done, I know.’ 

Oliver could make no reply, but looked his anxiety 
to be gone at once. 

‘Here is another letter,’ said Mrs. Maylie, pausing 
to reflect; ‘but whether to send it now, or wait until I 
see how Rose goes on, I scarcely know. 1 would not 
forward it unless I feared the worst.’ ' 

‘Is it for Chertsey, too, ma’am?’ inquired Oliver, 
impatient to execute his commission, and holding out 
his trembling hand for the letter. 

‘No,’ replied the old lady, giving it him mechanic- 
ally. Oliver glanced at it, and saw that it was 
directed to Harry Maylie, Esquire, at some lord’s 
house in the country; where, he could not make out. 

‘Shall it go, ma’am?’ asked Oliver, looking up im- 
patiently. 

‘I think not,’ replied Mrs. Maylie, taking it back. ‘1 
will wait till to-morrow.’ 

With these words she gave Oliver her purse, and 
he started off without more delay at the greatest speed 
he could muster. 

Swiftly he ran across the fields, and down the little 
lanes which sometimes divided them, now almost 
hidden by the high corn on either side, and now 
emerging into an open field where the mowers and 
haymakers were busy at their work; nor did he stop 
once, save now and then for a few seconds to recover 
breath, until he emerged in a great heat, and covered 
with dust, on the little market-place of the market- 
town. 

Here he paused, and looked about for the inn. There 
was a white bank, and a red brewery, and a yellow 
town-hall; and in one corner a large house with all the 
wood about it painted green, before which was the sign 
of ‘The George,’ to which he hastened directly it 
caught his eye. 

Oliver spoke to a postboy who was dozing under the 
gateway, and who, after hearing what he wanted, re- 
ferred him to the hostler; who, after hearing all he had 
to say again, referred him to the landlord, who was a 
tall gentleman in a blue neckloth, a white hat, drab 
breeches, and boots with tops to match, and was lean- 
ing against a pump by the stable-door, picking his 
teeth with a silver tooth-pick. 

This gentleman walked with much deliberation to 
the bar to make out the bill, which took a long time 
making out, and after it was ready, and paid, a horse 
had to be saddled, and a man to be dressed, which 
took up ten good minutes more; meanwhile Oliver 
was in such a desperate state of impatience and anxiety 
that he felt as if he could have jumped upon the horse 
himself, and galloped away full tear to the next 
stage. At length all was ready, and the little parcel 
having been handed up, with many injunctions and 
entreaties for its speedy delivery, the man set spurs to 
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his horse, and, rattling over the uneven paving of the 
market-place, was out of the town, and galloping along 
the turnpike-road in a couple of minutes. 

It was something to feel certain that assistance was 
sent for, and that no time had been lost. Oliver hur- 
ried up the inn-yard with a somewhat lighter heart, 
and was turning out of the gateway when he accident- 
ally stumbled against a tall man wrapped in a cloak, 
who was that moment coming out at the inn-door. 

‘Hah’ cried the man, fixing his eyes on Oliver, and 
suddenly recoiling. ‘What the devil’s this?’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said Oliver; ‘I was ina 
great hurry to get home, and didn’t see you were 
coming.’ 

‘Death!’ muttered the man to himself, glaring at the 
boy with his large dark eyes. ‘Who'd have thought 
it! Grind him to ashes! he’d start up from a marble 
coffin to come in my way!’ 

‘I am sorry, sir,’ stammered Oliver, confused by the 
strange man’s wild look. ‘I hope I have not hurt 
you?’ 

‘Rot his bones!’ murmured the man in a horrible 
passion between his clenched teeth, ‘if I had only had 
the courage to say the word, I might have been free 
of him in a night. Curses light upon your head, and 
black death upon your heart, you imp! What are 
you doing here?”’ 

The man shook his fist, and gnashed his teeth, as 
he uttered these words incoherently, and advancing 
towards Oliver as if with the intention of aiming a 
blow at him, fell violently on the ground, writhing 
and foaming, in a fit. 

Oliver gazed for a moment at the fearful struggles 
of the madman, (for such he supposed him to be,) and 
then darted into the house for help. Having seen him 
safely carried into the hotel, he turned his face home- 
wards, running as fast as he could to make up for lost 
time, and recalling, with a great deal of astonishment 
and some fear, the extraordinary behaviour of the per- 
son from whom he had just parted. 

The circumstance did not dwell in his recollection 
long, however; for when he reached the cottage there 
was enough to occupy his mind, and to drive all con- 
siderations of self completely from his memory. 

Rose Maylie had rapidly grown worse, and before 
midnight was delirious. A medical practitioner, who 
resided on the spot, was in constant attendance upon 
her, and, after first seeing the patient, he had taken 
Mrs. Maylie aside, and pronounced her disorder to be 
one of a most alarming nature. ‘In fact,’ he said, ‘it 
would be little short of a miracle if she recovered.’ 

How often did Oliver start from his bed that night, 
and, stealing out with noiseless footstep to the stair- 
case, listen for the slightest sound from the sick cham- 
ber! How often did a tremble shake his frame, and 
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cold drops of terror start upon his brow, when a sud- 
den trampling of feet caused him to fear that some- 
thing too dreadful to think of had even then occurred. 
And what had been the fervency of all the prayers he 
had ever uttered, compared with those he poured forth 
now, in the agony and passion of his supplication, for 
the life and health of the gentle creature who was tot- 
tering on the deep grave’s verge! 

The suspense, the fearful acute suspense, of stand- 
ing idly by while the life of one we dearly love is 
trembling in the balance—the racking thoughts that 
crowd upon the mind, and make the heart beat vio- 
lently, and the breath come thick, by the force of 
the images they conjure up before it—the desperate 
anxiety to be doing something to relieve the pain, or 
lessen the danger which we have no power to alle- 
viate; and the sinking of soul and spirit which the sad 
remembrance of our helplessness produces,—what tor- 
tures can equal these, and what reflections or efforts 
can, in the full tide and fever of the time, allay them! 

Morning came; and the little cottage was lonely 
and still. People spoke in whispers; anxious faces ap- 
peared at the gate from time to time, and women and 
children went away in tears. All the livelong day, 
and for hours after it had grown dark, Oliver paced 
softly up and down the garden, raising his eyes every 
instant to the sick chamber, and siruddering to see the 
darkened window looking as if death lay stretched in- 
side. Late at night Mr. Losberne arrived. ‘It is 
hard,’ said the good doctor, turning away as he spoke, 
‘so young—so much beloved—but there is very little 
hope. 

Another morning the sun shone brightly,—as bright- 
ly as if it looked upon no misery or care; and, with 
every leaf and flower in full bloom about her,—with 
life, and health, and sounds and sights of joy sur- 
rounding her on every side, the fair young creature 
lay wasting fast. Oliver crept away to the old church- 
yard, and, sitting down on one of the green mounds, 
wept for her in silence. 

There was such peace and beauty in the scene, so 
much of brightness and mirth in the sunny landscape, 
such blithesome music in the songs of the summer 
birds, such freedom in the rapid flight of the rook ca- 
reeting overhead, so much of life and joyousness in 
all, that when the boy raised his aching eyes, and 
looked about, the thought instinctively occurred to 
him that this was not a time for death; that Rose 
could surely never die when humbler things were all 
so glad and gay; that graves were for cold and cheer- 
less winter, not for sunlight and fragrance. He almost 
thought that shrouds were for the old and shrunken, 
and never wrapped the young and graceful form within 
their ghastly folds. 

A knell from the church-bell broke harshly on these 
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youthful thoughts. Another—again! It was tolling 
for the funeral service. A group of humble mourners 
entered the gate, and they wore white favours, for the 
corpse was young. They stood, uncovered, by a 
grave; and there was a mother—a mother once— 
among the weeping train. But the sun shone bright- 
ly, and the birds sang on. 

Oliver turned homewards, thinking on the many 
kindnesses he had received from the young lady, and 
wishing that the time could come over again, that he 
might never cease showing her how grateful and at- 
tached he was. He had no cause for self-reproach on 
the score of neglect or want of thought, for he had 
been devoted to her service; and yet a hundred little 
occasions rose up before him on which he fancied he 
might have been more zealous and more earnest, and 
wished he had been. We need be careful how we 
deal with those about us, for every death carries with 
it to some small circle of survivors thoughts of so mach 
omitted, and so little done; of so many things forgot- 
ten, and so many more which might have been repair- 
ed, that such recollections are among the bitterest we 
ean have. There is no remorse so deep as that which 
is unavailing; if we would be spared its tortures let us 
remember this in time. 

When he reached home Mrs. Maylie was sitting in 
the little parlour. Oliver’s heart sank at sight of her, 
for she had never left the bedside of her niece, and he 
trembled to think what change could have driven her 
away. He learnt that she had fallen into a deep sleep, 
from which she would waken again either to recovery 
and life, or to bid them farewell, and die. 

They sat, listening, and afraid to speak, for hours. 
The untasted meal was removed; and, with looks 
which showed that their thoughts were elsewhere, 
they watched the sun as he sank lower and lower, 
and at length cast over sky and earth those brilliant 
hues which herald his departure. Their quick ears 
caught the sound of an approaching footstep, and they 
both involuntarily darted towards the door as Mr. Los- 
berne entered. 

*What of Rose?’ cried the old lady. 
once. I can bear it; anything but suspense. 
me! in the name of Heaven!’ 

‘You must compose yourself,’ said the doctor, sup- 
porting her. ‘Be calm, my dear ma’am, pray.’ 

‘Let me go, in God’s name!’ gasped Mrs. Maylie. 
‘My dear child! She is dead! She is dying!’ 

‘No!’ cried the doctor passionately. ‘As He is good 
and merciful, she will live to bless us all for years to 


come.’ 


‘Tell me at 
Oh, tell 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


Contains some introductory particulars relative to a 


young genfleman who now arrives upon the scene, 
and a new adventure which happened to Oliver. 


It was almost too much happiness to bear. Oliver 
felt stunned and stupified by the unexpected intelli- 
gence; he could not weep, or speak, or rest. He had 
| searcely the power of understanding anything that 
| had passed, until after a long ramble in the quiet 
evening air a burst of tears came to his relief, and he 
seemed to awaken all at once to a full sense of the 
joyful change that had occurred, and the almost insup- 
portable load of anguish which had been taken from 
his breast. 

The night was fast closing in when he returned 
homewards, laden with flowers which he had culled 
with peculiar care for the adornment of the sick cham- 
ber. As he walked briskly along the road, he heard 
behind him the noise of some vehicle approaching at 
a furious pace. Looking round, he saw that it was a 
post-chaise driven at great speed; and as the horses 
were galloping, and the road was narrow, he stood 
leaning against a gate until it should have passed him 
by. 

As it dashed on, Oliver caught a glimpse of a man 
in a white nightcap, whose face seemed familiar to 
him, although his view was so brief that he could not 
identify the person. In another second or two the 
nightcap was thrust out of the chaise window, and a 
stentorian voice bellowed to the driver to stop, which 
he did as soon as he could pull up his horses, when 
the nightcap once again appeared, and the same voice 
ealled Oliver by his name. 

‘Here!’ cried the voice. ‘Master Oliver, what's the 
news! Miss Rose—Master O-li-ver.’ 

‘Is it you, Giles?’ cried Oliver, ranning up to the 
chaise door. 

Giles popped out his nighteap again, preparatory to 
making some reply, when he was suddenly pulled 
back by a young gentleman who occupied the other 
corner of the chaise, and who eagerly demanded what 
was the news. 

‘In a word,’ cried the gentleman, ‘better or worse!” 

‘Better—much better,’ replied Oliver hastily. 

‘Thank Heaven!’ exclaimed the gentleman. ‘You 
are sure?’ 

‘Quite, sir,’ replied Oliver; ‘the change took place 
only a few hours ago, and Mr. Losberne says that all 
danger is at an end.’ 

The gentleman said not another word, but opening 





The lady fell upon her knees, and tried to fold her 
hands together; but the energy which had supported | 
her so long fled to Heaven with her first thanksgiving, | 
and she sunk back into the friendly arms which were | 


: | 
extended to receive her. 


the chaise-door leaped out, and, taking Oliver hurried- 
ly by the arm, led him aside. 

‘This is quite certain!—there is no possibility of 
any mistake on your part, my boy, is there?’ demand- 
ed the gentleman in a tremulous voice. ‘Pray do not 
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deceive me by awakening any hopes that are not to 
be fulfilled.’ 

‘I would not for the world, sir,’ replied Oliver. ‘In- 
deed you may believe me. Mr. Losberne’s words 
were, that she would live to bless us all for many 
years tocome. I heard him say so.’ 

The tears stood in Oliver’s eyes as he recalled the 
scene which was the beginning of so much happiness, 
and the gentleman turned his face away, and remain- 
ed silent for some minutes. Oliver thought he heard 
him sob more than once, but he feared to interrupt him 
by any farther remark,—for he could well guess what 
his feelings were,—and so stood apart, feigning to be 
occupied with his nosegay,. 

All this time Mr. Giles, with the white nightcap 
on, had been sitting upon the steps of the chaise, sup- 
porting an elbow on each knee, and wiping his eyes 
with a blue cotton pocket-handkerchief dotted with 
white spots. That the honest fellow had not been 
feigning emotion was abundantly demonstrated by the 
very red eyes with which he regarded the young gen- 
tleman, when he turned round and addressed him. 

‘I think you had better go on to my mother’s in the 
chaise, Giles,’ said he. ‘I would rather walk slowly 
on, so as to gain a little time before I see her. You 
can say I am coming.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Harry,’ said Giles, giving 
a final polish to his ruffled countenance with the hand- 
kerchief, ‘but if you would leave the postboy to say 


that, I should be very much obliged to you. It wouldn’t 
be proper for the maids to see me in this state, sir; 
I should never have any more authority with them if 


they did.’ , 

‘Well,’ rejoined Harry Maylie, smiling, ‘you can do 
as you like. Let him go on with the portmanteaus, if 
you wish it; and do you follow with us. Only first 
exchange that nightcap for some more appropriate 
covering, or we shall be taken for madmen.’ 

Mr. Giles, reminded of his unbecoming costume, 
snatched off and pocketed his nightcap, and substituted 
a hat of grave and sober shape which he took out of 
the chaise. This done, the postboy drove off, and 
Giles, Mr. Maylie, and Oliver followed at their leisure. 

As they walked along, Oliver glanced from time to 
time with much interest and curiosity at the new- 
comer. He seemed about five-and-twenty years of 
age, and was of the middle height; his countenance 
was frank and handsome, and his demeanour singular- 
ly easy and prepossessing. Notwithstanding the dif- 
ferences between youth and age, he bore so strong a 
likeness to the old lady, that Oliver would have had 
no great difficulty in imagining their relationship, 
even if he had not already spoken of her as his 
mother. 

Mrs. Maylie was anxiously waiting to receive her 
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son when he reached the cottage, and the meeting did 
not take place without great emotion on both sides. 

‘Oh, mother,’ whispered the young man, ‘why did 
you not write before?’ 

‘I did write,’ replied Mrs. Maylie; ‘but on reflection, 
I determined to keep back the letter until I had heard 
Mr. Losberne’s opinion.’ 

‘But why,’ said the young man, ‘why run the chance 
of that occurring which so nearly happened? If Rose 
had—I cannot utter that word now—if this illness 
had terminated differently, how could you ever have 
forgiven yourself, or 1 been happy again?’ 

‘If that Aad been the case, Harry,’ said Mrs. Maylie, 
‘I fear your happiness would have been effectually 
blighted, and that your arrival here a day sooner 
or a day later would have been of very, very little im- 
port.’ 

‘And who can wonder if it be so, mother?’ rejoined 
the young man; ‘or why should I say #/?—It is—it is 
—you know it, mother—you must know it.’ 

‘I know that she well deserves the best and purest 
love that the heart of man can offer,’ said Mrs. Maylie; 
‘I know that the devotion and affection of her nature 
require no ordinary return, but one that shall be deep 
and lasting. If I did not feel this, and know, besides, 
that a changed behaviour in one she loved would break 
her heart, I should not feel rey task so difficult of per- 
formance, or have to encounter so many struggles in 
my own bosom, when I take what seems to me to be 
the strict line of duty.’ 

‘This is unkind, mother,’ said Harry. Do you still 
suppose that I am so much a boy as not to know 
my own mind, or to mistake the impulses of my own 
soul?’ 

‘I think, my dear fellow,’ returned Mrs. Maylie, 
laying her hand upon his shoulder, ‘that youth has 
many generous impulses which do not last, and that 
among them are some which, being gratified, become 
only the more fleeting. Above all, I think,’ said the 
lady, fixing her eyes on her son’s face, ‘that if an en- 
thusiastic, ardent, ambitious young man has a wife on 
whose name is a stain, which, though it originate in 
no fault of hers, may be visited by cold and sordid 
people upon her, and upon his children also, and, in 
exact proportion to his success in the world, be cast in 
his teeth, and made the subject of sneers against him, 
he may—no matter how generous and good his nature 
—one day repent of the connection he formed in early 
life, and she may have the pain and torture of know- 
ing that he does so.’ 

‘Mother,’ said the young man impatiently, ‘he would 
be a mere selfish brute, unworthy alike of the name 
of man and of the woman you describe, who acted 
thus.’ 

‘You think so now, Harry,’ replied his mother. 
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‘And ever will,’ said the young man. “The mental 
agony I have suffered during the last two days wrings 
from me the undisguised avowal to you of a passion 
which, as you well know, is not one of yesterday, nor 
one I have lightly formed. On Rose, sweet gentle 
girl, my heart is set as firmly as ever heart of man 
was set on woman. I have no thought, or view, or 
hope in life beyond her; and if you oppose me in this 
great stake, you take my peace and happiness in your 
hands and cast them to the wind. Mother, think bet- 
ter of this, and of me, and do not disregard the warm 
feelings of which you seem to think so little.’ 

‘Harry,’ said Mrs. Maylie, ‘it is because I think so 
much of warm and sensitive hearts that I would spare 
them from being wounded. But we have said enough, 
and more than enough, on this matter just now.’ 

‘Let it rest with Rose, then,’ interposed Harry. 
*You will not press these overstrained opinions of 
yours so far as to throw any obstacle in my way?’ 

‘I will not,’ rejoined Mrs. Maylie; ‘but 1 would have 
you consider 

‘I have considered,’ was the impatient reply,—‘l 
have considered for years,—considered almost since I 
have been capable of serious reflection. My feelings 
remain unchanged, as they ever will; and why should 
I saffer the pain of a delay in giving them vent, which 
ean be productive of no earthly good? No. Before I 
leave this place Rose shall hear me.’ 

‘She shall,’ said Mrs. Maylie. 

‘There is something in your manner which would 
almost imply that she will hear me coldly, mother, 
said the young man anxiously. 

‘Not coldly, rejoined the old lady, ‘far from it.’ 

‘How then?’ urged the young man. ‘She has form- 
ed no other attachment?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ replied his mother. ‘You have, or I 
mistake, too strong a hold on her affections already.’ 

‘What I would say,’ resumed the old lady, stop- 
ping her son as he was about to speak, ‘is this. Be- 
fore you stake your all on this chance,—before you 
suffer yourself to be carried to the highest point of 
hope, reflect for a few moments, my dear child, on 
Rose’s history, and consider what effect the knowledge 
of her doubtful birth may have on her decision,—de- 
voted as she is to us with all the intensity of her noble 
mind, and that perfect sacrifice of self which in all 
matters, great or trifling, has always been her charac- 
teristic.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘That I leave to you to discover,’ replied Mrs. Maylie. 
‘I must go back to Rose. God bless you!’ 

‘I shall see you again to-night!’ said the young man 
eagerly. 

‘By and by,’ replied the lady, ‘when I leave Rose.’ 

*You will tell her I am here?’ said Harry. 

‘Of course,’ replied Mrs. Maylie. 
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‘And say how anxious I have been, and how much 
I have suffered, and how I long to see her—you will 
not refuse to do this, mother?’ 

‘No,’ said the old lady, ‘I will tell her that;’ and, 
pressing her son’s hand affectionately, she hastened 
from the room. 

Mr. Losberne and Oliver had remained at another 
end of the apartment while this hurried conversation 
was proceeding. The former now held out his hand 
to Harry Maylie, and hearty salutations were ex- 
changed between them. The doctor then communi- 
cated, in reply to multifarious questions from his 
young friend, a precise account of his patient’s sitaa- 
tion, which was quite as consolatory and full of pro- 
mise as Oliver’s statement had encouraged him to 
hope; and to the whole of which Mr. Giles, who af- 
fected to be busy about the luggage, listened with 
greedy ears. 

‘Have you shot anything particular lately, Giles’ 
inquired the doctor, when he had concluded. 

‘Nothing particular, sir,’ replied Mr. Giles, colour- 
ing up to the eyes. 

‘Nor catching any thieves, nor identifying any 
house-breakers?’ said the doctor maliciously. 

‘None at all, sir,’ replied Mr. Giles with much 
gravity. 

‘Well,’ said the doctor, ‘I am sorry to hear it, be- 
cause you do that sort of thing so well. Pray, howis 
Brittles?’ 

‘The boy is very well, sir,’ said Mr. Giles, recover- 
ing his usual tone of patronage, ‘and sends his re- 
spectful duty, sir.’ 

‘That’s well,’ said the doctor. ‘Seeing you here, 
remiads me, Mr. Giles, that on the day before that on 
which I was called away so hurriedly, I executed, at 
the request of your good mistress, a small commission 
in your favour. Just step into this corner a moment, 
will you?’ 

Mr. Giles walked into the corner with much im- 
portance and some wonder, and was honoured with a 
short whispering conference with the doctor, on the 
termination of which he made a great many bows, 
and retired with steps of unusual stateliness. The 
subject matter of this conference was not disclosed in 
the parlour, but the kitchen was speedily enlightened 
concerning it; for Mr. Giles walked straight thither, 
and having called for a mug of ale, announced, with 
an air of majestic mystery which was highly effective, 
that it had pleased his mistress, in consideration of his 
gallant behaviour on the occasion of that attempted 
robbery, to deposit in the local savings bank the sum 
of twenty-five pounds for his sole use and benefit. At 
this the two women servants lifted up their hands and 
eyes, and supposed that Mr. Giles would begin to be 
quite proud now; whereunto Mr. Giles, pulling out 
his shirt-frill, replied, ‘No, no’—and that if they ob- 
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served at any time that he was at all haughty to his 
inferiors, he would thank them to tell him so. And 
then he made a great many other remarks, no less il- 
lustrative of his humility, which were received with 
equal favour and applause, and were withal as original 
and as much to the purpose as the remarks of great 
men commonly are. 

Above stairs, the remainder of the evening passed 
cheerfully away, for the doctor was in high spirits, 
and however fatigued or thoughtful Harry Maylie 
might have been at first, he was not proof against the 
worthy gentleman’s good humour, which displayed 
itself in a great variety of sallies and professional re- 
collections, and an abundance of small jokes, which 
struck Oliver as being the drollest things he had ever 
heard, and caused him to laugh proportionately, to the 
evident satisfaction of the doctor, who laughed im- 
moderately at himself, and made Harry laugh almost 
as heartily by the very force of sympathy. So they 
were as pleasant a party as, under the circumstances, 
they could well have been, and it was late before they 
retired, with light and thankful hearts, to take that rest 
of which, after the doubt and suspense they had re- 
cently undergone, they stood so much in need. 

Oliver rose next morning in better heart, and went 
about his usual early occupations with more hope and 
pleasure than he had known for many days. The 
birds were once more hung out to sing in their old 
places, and the sweetest wild flowers that could be 
found were once more gathered to gladden Rose with 
their beauty and fragrance. The melancholy which 
had seemed to the sad eyes of the anxious boy to hang 
for days past over every object, beautiful as they all 
were, was dispelled as though by magic. The dew 
seemed to sparkle more brightly on the greer leaves, 
the air to rustle among them with a sweeter music, 
and the sky itself to look more blue and bright. Such 
is the influence which the condition of our own thoughts 
exercises even over the appearance of external objects. 
Men who look on nature and their fellow men, and cry 
that all is dark and gloomy, are in the right; but the 
sombre colours are reflections from their own jaundic- 
ed eyes and hearts. The real hues are delicate, and 
require a clearer vision. It is worthy of remark, and 
Oliver did not fail to note at the time, that his morning 
expeditions were no longer made alone. Harry May- 
lie, after the very first morning when he met Oliver 
coming laden home, was seized with such a passion 
for flowers, and displayed such a taste in their ar- 
rangement, as left his young companion far behind. 
If Oliver were behindhand in these respects, however, 
he knew where the best were to be found, and morn- 
ing after morning they scoured the country together, 
and brought home the fairest that blossomed. The 
window of the young lady’s chamber was opened now, 
for she loved to feel the rich summer air stream in and 
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revive her with its freshness; but there always stood 
in water, just inside the lattice, one particular little 
bunch which was made up with great care every morn- 
ing. Oliver could not help noticing that the withered 
flowers were never thrown away, although the little 
vase was regularly replenished; nor could he help ob- 
serving that whenever the doctor came into the garden 
he invariably cast his eyes up to that particular cor- 
ner, and nodded his head most expressively as he set 
forth on his morning’s walk. Pending these observa- 
tions, the days were flying by, and Rose was rapidly 
and surely recovering. 

Nor did Oliver’s time hang heavy upon his hands, 
although the young lady had not yet left her chamber, 
and there were no evening walks, save now and then 
for a short distance with Mrs. Maylie. He applied 
himself with redoubled assiduity to the instructions of 
the white-headed old gentleman, and laboured so hard 
that his quick progress surprised even himself. It was 
while he was engaged in this pursuit that he was 
greatly startled and distressed by a most unexpected 
occurrence. 

The little room in which he was accustomed to sit 
when busy at his books was on the ground-floor, at the 
back of the house. It was quite a cottage-room, with 
a lattice-window, around which were clusters of jes- 
samine and honey-suckle, that crept over the case- 
ment, and filled the place with their delicious perfume. 
It looked into a garden, whence a wicket-gate opened 
into a small paddock; all beyond was fine meadow- 
land and wood. There was no other dwelling near, 
in that direction, and the prospect it commanded was 
very extensive. 

One beautiful evening, when the first shades of 
twilight were beginning to settle upon the earth, 
Oliver sat at this window intent upon his books. He 
had been poring over them for some time; and as the 
day had been uncommonly sultry and he had exerted 
himself a great deal, it is no disparagement to the au- 
thors, whoever they may have been, to say that gradu- 
ally and by slow degrees he fell asleep. 

There is a kind of sleep that steals upon us some- 
times which, while it holds the body prisoner, does 
not free the mind from a sense of things about it, and 
enable it to ramble as it pleases. So far as an over- 
powering heaviness, a prostration of strength, and an 
utter inability to control our thoughts or power of 
motion can be called sleep, this is it; and yet we have 
a consciousness of all that is going on about us, and 
even if we dream, words which are really spoken, or 
sounds which really exist at the moment, accommo- 
date themselves with surprising readiness to our 
visions, until reality and imagination become so 
strangely blended that it is afterwards almost a matter 
of impossibility to separate the two. Nor is this the 
most striking phenomenon incidental to such a state. 
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It is an ascertained fact, that although our senses of 
touch and sight be for the time dead, yet our sleeping 
thoughts, and the visionary scenes that pass before us, 
will be influenced, and materially influenced, by the 
mere silent presence of some external object which may 
not have been near us when we closed our eyes, and 
of whose vicinity we have had no waking conscious- 
ness. 

Oliver knew perfectly well that he was in his own 
little room, that his books were lying on the table 
before him, and that the sweet air was stirring among 
the creeping plants outside,—and yet he was asleep. 
Suddenly the scene changed, the air became close and 
confined, and he thought with a glow of terror that 
he was in the Jew’s house again. There sat the hide- 
ous old man in his accustomed corner pointing at him, 
and whispering to another man with his face averted, 
who sat beside him. 

‘Hush, my dear!’ he thought he heard the Jew say; 
‘it is him, sure enough. Come away.’ 

‘He!’ the other man seemed to answer; ‘could I mis- 
take him, think you? If a crowd of devils were to put 
themselves into his exact shape, and he stood amongst 
them, there is something that would tell me how to 
point him out. If you buried him fifty feet deep, and 
took me across his grave, I should know, if there 
wasn’t a mark above it, that he lay buried there. 
Wither his flesh, I should!’ 

The man seemed to say this with such dreadful 
hatred, that Oliver awoke with the fear and started up. 

Good God! what was that which sent the blood 
tingling to his heart, and deprived him of voice or 
power to move! There—there—at the window—close 
before him—so close, that he could have almost touch- 
ed him before he started back—with his eyes peering 
into the room, and meeting his—there stood the Jew! 
—and beside him, white with rage, or fear, or both, 
were the scowling features of the very man who had 
accosted him at the inn yard! 

It was but an instant, a glance, a flash before his 
eyes, and they were gone. But they had recognised 
him, and he them, and their look was as firmly im- 
pressed upon his memory as if it had been deeply 
carved in stone, and set before him from hisbirth. He 
stood transfixed for a moment, and then, leaping from 
the window into the garden, called loudly for help. 


From the Monthly Chronicle. 
ZICCI—a Tate. 


(CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


The sleep of Glyndon, that night, was unusually 
profound; and the sun streamed full upon his eyes as 
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he opened them to the day. He rose refreshed, and 
with a strange sentiment of calmness, that seemed more 
the result of resolution thanexhaustion. The incidents 
and emotions of the past night had settled into distinct 
and clear impressions. He thought of them but slightly, 
—he thought rather of the future. He was as one of 
the Initiated in the old Egyptian Mysteries, who have 
crossed the Gate only to long more ardently for the 
Penetralia. 

He dressed himself, and was relieved to find that 
Merton had joined a party of his countrymen on an excur- 
sion to Ischia. He spent the heat of noon in thoughtful 
solitude, and gradually the image of Isabel returned to 
his heart. It was a holy—for it was a human—image: 
he had resigned her, and he repented. The light of 
day served, if not to dissipate, at least to sober, the 
turbulence and fervour of the preceding night. But 
was it indeed too late to retract his resolve? Too late! 
terrible words! Of what do we repent, when the 
Ghost of the Deed returns to us to say—*Thou hast no 
recall?” 

He started impatiently from his seat, seized his hat 
and sword, and strode with rapid steps to the humble 
abode of the actress. 

The distance was considerable, and the air oppres- 
sive. Glyndon arrived at the door breathless and 
heated. He knocked, no answer came: he lifted the 
lateh and entered. No sound, no sight of life, met his 
ear and eye. In the front chamber, on a table, lay the 
guitar of the actress and some manuscript parts in plays. 
He paused, and, summoning courage, tapped at the 
door which seemed to lead into the inner apartment. 
The door was ajar; and, hearing no sound within, he 
pushed it open. It was the sleeping chamber of the 
young actress—that holiest ground toa lover; and well 
did the place become the presiding deity; none of the 
tawdry finery of the Profession was visible on the one 
hand, none of the slovenly disorder common to the 
humbler classes of the South on the other. All was 
pare and simple; even the ornaments were those of an 
innocent refinement:—a few books, placed carefully on 
shelves, a few half-faded flowers in an earthen vase, 
which was modelled and painted in the Etruscan 
fashion. ‘The sunlight streamed over the snowy dra- 
peries of the bed, and a few articles of clothing, neatly 
folded, on the chair beside it. Isabel was not there; 
and Glyndon, as he gazed round, observed that the 
casement which opened to the ground was wrenched 
and broken, and several fragments of the shattered glass 
lay below. The light flashed at once upon Glyndon’s 
mind—the ravisher had borne away his prize. The 
ominous words of Zicci were fulfilled: it was too late! 
Wretch that he was! perhaps he might have saved her. 
But, the nurse,—was she gone also! He made the 
house resound with the name of Gionetta, but there 
was not even an echo to reply. He resolved to repait 
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ZICCI. 


at once to the abode of Zicci. On arriving at the 
palace of the Corsican, he was informed that the Signior 
was gone to the banquet of the Prince di ——, and 
would not return till late. He turned in dismay from 
the door, and perceived the heavy carriage of the Count 
Cetoxa rolling along the narrow street. Cetoxa recog- 
nised him, and stopped the carriage. 

‘Ah! my dear Signior Glyndon,’ said he, leaning out 
of the window, ‘and how goes yourhealth? You heard 
the news?’ 

‘What news?’ asked Glyndon, mechanically. 

‘Why the beautiful actress—the wonder of Naples! 
l always thought she would have good luck.’ 

‘Well, well, what of her?’ 

‘The Prince di has taken a prodigious fancy to 
her, and has carried her to his own palace. The court 
is a little scandalised.’ 

‘The villain! By force?’ 

‘Force! Ha! ha! my dear Signior, what need of 
foree to persuade an actress to accept the splendid pro- 
tection of one of the wealthiest noblemen in Italy? Oh 
no! you may be sure that she went willingly enough. 
I only just heard the news: the Prince himself pro- 
claimed his triumph this morning, and the accommo- 
dating Mascari has been permitted to circulate it. I 
hope the connection will not last long, or we shall lose 
our best singer, Addio.’ 

Glyndon stood mute and motionless. He knew not 
what to think—to believe—or how to act. Even 
Merton was riot at hand toadvise him. His conscience 
smote him bitterly; and half in despair, half in the 
courageous wrath of jealousy, he resolved to repair to 
the palace of the Prince himself, and demand his eap- 
tive in the face of his assembled guests. 


CHAPTER XUl. 


We must go back to the preceding night. The 
actress and her nurse had returned from the theatre; 
and Isabel, fatigued and exhausted, had thrown herself 
on a sofa, while Gionetta busied herself with the long 
tresses which, released from the fillet that bound them, 
half concealed the form of the actress, like a veil of 
threads of gold; and while she smoothed the Iuxuriant 
locks, the old nurse ran gossiping on about the little 
events of the night,—the scandal and politics of the 
scenes, and the tire-room. 

The clock sounded the hour of midnight—and still 
Isabel detained the nurse; for a vague and foreboding 
fear, she could not account for, made her seek to pro- 
tract the time of solitude and rest. 

At length Gionetta’s voice was swallowed up in 
successive yawns. She took her lamp, and departed 
to her own room, which was placed in the upper story 
of the house. Isabel was alone. The half hour after 
midnight sounded dull and distant:—all was still—and 
she was about to enter her sleeping-room, when she 
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heard the hoofs of a horse at full speed:—the sound 
ceased;—there was a knock at the door. Her heart 
beat violently; bat fear gave way to another sentiment 
when she heard a voice, too well known, calling on 
her name. She went to the door. 

‘Open, Isabel—it is Zicci;’ said the voice again. 

And why did the actress feel fear no more? and 
why did that virgin hand unbar the door to admit, 
without a scruple or a doubt, at that late hour, 
the visit of the fairest cavalier of Naples? I know 
not;—but Zicci had become her destiny, and she 
obeyed the voice of her preserver as if it were the com- 
mand of Fate. 

Zicci entered with a light and hasty step. His . 
horseman’s cloak fitted tightly to his noble form; and 
the raven plumes of his broad hat threw a gloomy 
shade over his commanding features. 

The girl followed him into the room, trembling and 
blushing deeply,—and stood before him with the lamp 
she held shining upward on her cheek, and the long hair 
that fell like a shower of light over the bare shoulders 
and heaving bust. 

‘Isabel,’ said Zicci, in a voice that spoke deep emo- 
tion, ‘I am by thy side once more to save thee. Not 
a moment is to be lost. Thou must fly with me, or 
remain the victim of the Prince di . I would have 
made the charge I now undertake another’s—thou 
knowest I would—thou knowest it:—but he is not 
worthy of thee—the cold Englishman! I throw my- 
self at thy feet: have trust in me—and fly.’ 

He grasped her hand passionately as he dropped on 
his kuee, and looked up into her face with his bright, 
beseeching eyes. 

‘Fly with thee!’ said Isabel, tenderly. 

‘Thou knowest the penalty: —name—fame—honour 
—all will be sacrificed if thou dost not.’ 

‘Then—then,’ said the wild girl, falteringly, and 
turning aside her face, ‘then 1 am not indifferent to 
thee? Thou wouldest not give me to another:—thou 
lovest me?’ 

Zi&i was silent,—but his breast heaved—his cheeks 
flushed—his eyes darted dark and impassioned fire. 

‘Speak—” exclaimed Isabel, in jealous suspicion of 
his silence,—speak, if thou lovest me.’ 

‘I dare not tell thee so:—no, I will not yet say I love 
thee.’ 

‘Then what matters my fate?’ said Isabel, turning 
pale, and shrinking from his side:—‘leave me;—I fear 
no danger. My life, and therefore my honour, is in 
mine own hands.’ 

‘Be not so mad,’ said Zicci. ‘Hark! do you hear 
the neigh of my steed? it is an alarum that warns us of 
the approaching peril:—haste, or you are lost.’ 

‘Why do you care for me?’ said the girl bitterly. 
‘Thou hast read my heart: thou knowest that I would 
fly with thee to the end of the world, if | were but 
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sure of thy love;—that all sacrifice of womanhood’s 
repute were sweet to me, if regarded as the proof and 
seal of affection. But to be bound beneath the weight 
of acold obligation—to be the beggar on the eyes of 
Indifference—to throw myself on one who loves me 
not—that were indeed the vilest sin of my sex. Ah! 
Zicci, rather let me die.’ 

She had thrown back her clustering hair from her 
face as she spoke; and as she now stood with her 
arms drooping mournfally, and her hands clasped to- 
gether with the proud bitterness of her wayward spirit, 
giving new zest and charm to her singular beauty; it 
was impossible to conceive a sight more irresistible to 
the senses and the heart. 

‘Tempt me not to thine own danger—perhaps de- 
atrnetion,’ exclaimed Zicci, in faltering accents. ‘Thou 
canst not dream of what thou wouldest demand— 
come;’ and advancing, he wound his arm round her 
waist,—‘come, Isabel; believe at least in my friend- 
ship—my protection—” 

‘And not thy love,’ said the Italian, turning on him 
her hurried and reproachful eyes. Those eyes met 
his, and he could not withdraw from the charm of 
their gaze. He felt her heart throbbing beneath his 
own—her breath came warm upon his cheek. He 
trembled—he'—the lofty—the mysterious Zieci—who 
seemed to stand aloof from his race. With a deep 
and burning sigh, he murmured ‘Isabel, I love thee!’ 

That beautiful face, bathed ia blushes, drooped 
upon his bosom; and as he bent down, his lips sought 
the rosy mouth:—a long and burning kiss—danger— 
life—the world was forgotten! Suddenly Zicci tore 
himself from her. 

‘Oh, what have I said!—It is gone,—my power to 
preserve thee—to guard thee—to foresee the storm in 
thy skies—is gone forever. No matter. Haste—haste; 
and may love supply the loss of prophecy and power!’ 

Isabel hesitated no more. She threw her mantle 
over her shoulders, and gathered up her dishevelled 
hair;—a moment—and she was prepared—when a 
sudden crash was heard in the inner room. 

*Too late!—fool that I was—too late!’ cried Zicei, in 
a sharp tone of agony, as he hurried to the outer door. 
He opened it, only to be borne back by the press of 
armed men: behind—hefore—escape was cut off! The 
room literally swarmed with the followers of the ra- 
visher, masked—mailed—armed to the teeth. 

Isabel was already in the grasp of two of the myr- 
midons: her shriek smote the ear of Zicci. He sprang 
forward; and Isabel heard his wild ery in a foreign 
tongue!—the gleam—the clash of swords. She lost 
her senses; and when she recovered, she found her- 
self gagged, and in a carriage that was driven rapidly, 
by the side of a masked and motionless figure. The 
carriage stopped at the portals of a gloomy mansion. 
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The gates opened noiselessly:—a broad flight of steps, 
brilliantly illumined, was before her:—she was in the 
palace of the Prince di ——. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The young actress was led to, and left alone in, a 
chamber adorned with all the luxurious and half-East- 
ern taste that, at one time, characterized the palaces of 
the great seigneurs of Italy. Her first thought was for 
Zicci: was he yet living—had he escaped unscathed the 
blades of the foe: her new treasure—the new light of 
her life—her lord, at least her lover? 

She had short time for reflection. She heard steps 
approaching the chamber: she drew back. She placed 
her hand on the dagger that at all hours she wore con- 
cealed in her bosom. Living, or dead, she would be 
faithful still to Zicci! There was a new motive to 
the preservation of honour. The door opened, and the 
prince entered in a dress that sparkled with jewels. 

‘Fair and cruel one,’ said he, advancing, with a half- 
sneer upon his lip, ‘thou wilt not too harshly blame 
the violence of love.’ He attempted to take her hand 
as he spoke. 

‘Nay,’ said he, as she recoiled, ‘reflect that thou art 
now in the power of one that never faltered in the pur- 
suit of an object less dear to him than thou art. Thy 
lover, presumptuous though he be, is not by to save 
thee. Mine thou art; but instead of thy master, suffer 
me to be thy slave.’ 

*My lord,’ said Isabel, with a stern gravity, which 
perhaps the Stage had conspired with Nature to be- 
stow upon her, ‘your boast is in vain:—Your power! 
I am not in your power. Life and death are in my 
own hands. I will not defy—but I do not fear you. 
I feel—and in some feelings,’ added Isabel, with a 
solemnity almost thrilling, ‘there is all the strength, 
and all the divinity of knowledge—I feel that I am 
safe even here: but you—you Prince di ——, have 
brought danger to your home and hearth!’ 

The Neapolitan seemed startled by an earnestness 
and a boldness he was but little prepared for. He 
was not, however, a man easily intimidated or deter- 
red from any purpose he had formed; and approaching 
Isabel, he was about to reply with much warmth, real 
or affected, when a knock was heard at the door of the 
chamber. The sound was repeated, and the prince, 
chafed at the interruption, opened the door, and de- 
manded, impatiently, who had ventured to disobey his 
orders, and invade his leisure. Mascari presented 
himself, pale and agitated: ‘My lord,’ said he, in 4 
whisper, ‘pardon me; but a stranger is below, who in- 
sists on seeing you; and from some words he let fall, 
I judged it advisable even to infringe your commands.’ | 

‘A stranger—and at this hour! What business can [| 
he pretend? why was he even admitted?’ 
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‘He asserts that your life is in imminent danger. 
The source whence it proceeds he will relate to your 
Excellency alone.’ 

The prince frowned; but his colour changed. He 
mused a moment, and then re-entering the chamber, 
and advancing towards Isabel, he said,— 

‘Believe me, fair creatare, I have no wish to take 
advantage of my power. 1 would fain trust alone to 
the gentler authorities of affection. Hold yourself 
queen within these walls more absolutely than you 
have ever enacted that part on the stage. To-night— 
farewell! May your sleep be calm, and your dreams 
propitious to my hopes!’ 

With these words he retired, and in a few moments 
Isabel was surrounded by officious attendants, whom 
she at length with some difficulty, dismissed; and re- 
fusing to retire to rest, she spent the night in examining 
the chamber, which she found was secured, and in 
thoughts of Zicci, in whose power she felt an almost 
preternatural confidence. 

Meanwhile, the Prince descended the stairs, and 
sought the room into which the stranger had been 
shown. 

He found him wrapt from head to foot in a long 
robe—half gown, half mantle—such as was sometimes 
worn by ecclesiastics. The face of this stranger was 
remarkable: so sun-burnt and swarthy were his hues, 
that he must, apparently, have derived his origin 
amongst the races of the farthest East. His forehead 


was lofty, and his eyes so penetrating, yet so calm in 
their gaze, that the prince shrunk from them as we 
shrink from a questioner who is drawing forth the 
guiltiest secrets of our hearts. 

‘What would you with me?’ asked the Prince, mo- 
tioning his visiter to a seat. 


‘Prince of ,’ said the stranger in a voice deep 
and sweet, but foreign in its accent, ‘son of the most 
energetic and masculine race that ever applied god- 
like genius to the service of Human Will, with its 
winding wickedness and its stubborn grandeur—de- 
scendant of the great Visconti, in whose chronicles 
lies the History of Italy in her palmy day, and in 
whose rise was the developement of the mightiest in- 
tellect ripened by the most relentless ambition—I 
come to gaze upon the last star in a darkening firma- 
ment. By this hour to-morrow space shall know it 
not. Man! thy days are numbered.’ 

‘What means this jargon!’ said the Prince, in visi- 
ble astonishment and secret awe. ‘Comest thou to 
menace me in my own halls, or woualdest thou warn 
me of a danger? Art thou some itinerant mountebank, 
or some unguest-of friend? Speak out, and plainly. 
What danger threatens me?’ 

‘Zicci!’ replied the stranger. 

‘Ha! ha!’ said the Prince, laughing scornfully, ‘I 
half suspected thee from the first. ‘Thou art then the 





accomplice or the tool of that most dexterous, but, at 
present, defeated charlatan. And I suppose thou wilt 
tell me that, if I were to release a certain captive I 
have made, the danger would vanish, and the hand of 
the dial would be put back.’ 

‘Judge of me as thou wilt, Prince di——. I con- 
fess my knowledge of Zicci, a knowledge shared but 
by a few, who—but this touches thee not.—I would 
save—therefore I warn thee. Dost thou ask me why? 
I will tell thee. Canst thou remember to have heard 
wild tales of thy grandsire? of his desire for a know- 
ledge that passes that of the Schools and Cloisters? of 
a strange man from the East who was his familiar and 
master in lore, against which the Vatican has, from 
age to age, launched its mimic thunder? Dost thou 
call to mind the fortunes of thy ancestor? how he suc- 
ceeded in youth to little but a name? how, after a 
career wild and dissolute as thine, he disappeared 
from Milan, a pauper and a self-exile? how, after 
years spent—none knew in what climes or in what 
pursuits—he again revisited the city where his pro- 
genitors had reigned? how with him came this wise 
man of the East—the mystic Mejnour? how they who 
beheld him, beheld with amaze and fear that time had 
ploughed no furrow on his brow—that youth seemed 
fixed as by a spell upon his face and form? Dost thou 
not know that from that hour his fortunes rose? Kins- 
men the most remote died; estate upon estate fell into 
the hands of the ruined noble. He allied himself with 
the royalty of Austria,—he became the guide of princes, 
the first magnate of Italy. He founded anew the 
house of whieh thou art the last lineal upholder, and 
transferred its splendour from Milan to the Sicilian 
Realms. Visions of high ambition were then present 
with him nightly and daily. Had he lived, Italy 
would have known a new dynasty, and the Visconti 
would have reigned over Magna-Grecia. He was a 
man, such as the world rarely sees; he was worthy to 
be of us, worthy to be the pupil of Mejnour:—whom 
you now see before you.’ 

The Prince who had listened with deep and breath- 
less attention to the words of his singular guest, start- 
ed from his seat at his last words. ‘Impostor!’ he 
cried, ‘can you dare thus to play with my credulity? 
Sixty years have passed since my grandsire died, and 
you, a man younger apparently than myself, have the 
assurance to pretend to have been his contemporary! 
But you have imperfectly learned your tale. You 
know not, it seems, that my grandsire—wise and il- 
lustrious indeed, in all save his faith in a charlatan— 
was found dead in his bed, in the very hour when his 
colossal plans were ripe for execution, and that Mej- 
nour was guilty of his murder.’ 

‘Alas!’ answered the stranger in a voice of great 
sadness, ‘had he but listened to Mejnour, had he but 
delayed the last and most perilous ordeal of daring 
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wisdom until the requisite training and initiation had | of dreams, for those which hovered over the rough 
been completed, your ancestor would have stood with | couch of Nicholas, and whispered their airy nothings 
me upon an eminence which the waters of Death itself | in his ear, were of an agreeable and happy kind. He 
wash everlastingly, but cannot overflow. Your grand-| was making his fortune very fast indeed, when the 
sire resisted my fervent prayers, disobeyed my most | faint glimmer of an expiring eandle shone before his 
absolute commands, and in the sublime rashness of a | eyes, and a voice he had no difficulty in recognising as 
soul that panted for the last secrets perished—the | part and parcel of Mr. Squeers, admonished him that 


victim of his own frenzy.’ | it was time to rise. 

‘He was poisoned, and Mejnour fled.’ 

‘Mejnour fled not,’ answered the stranger, quickly 
and proudly. ‘Mejnour could not fly from danger, 
for, to him, danger is a thing long left behind. It was 
the day before the duke took the fatal draught which 
he believed was to confer on the mortal the immortal 
boon, that finding my power over him was gone, I 
abandoned him to his doom. On the night on which 
your grandsire breathed his last, | was standing alone 
at moonlight amidst the ruins of Persepolis,—for my 
wanderings space hath no obstacle. But a truce with 
this:—I loved your grandsire;—I would save the last 
of his race. Oppose not thyself to Zicci. Oppose not 
thy soul to thine evil passions. Draw back from the 
precipice while there is yet time. Inthy front, and in 
thine eyes, I detect some of that diviner glory which 
belonged to thy race. Thou hast in thee some germs 
of their hereditary genius, but they are choked up by 
worse than thy hereditary vices. Recollect that by 
genius thy house rose—by vice it ever failed to perpetu- 
ate its power. Inthe laws which regulate the Universe 
it is decreed, that nothing wicked can longendure. Be 
wise, and let history warn thee. Thou standest on 
the verge of two worlds, the Pest and the Future; and 
voices from either shriek omen in thy ear. I have 
done. I bid thee farewell.’ 

‘Not soj;—thou shalt not quit these walls. I will 
make experiment of thy boasted power. What, ho 
there! ho!’ 

The prince shouted; the room was filled with his 
minions. 

‘Seize that man!” he cried, pointiag to the spot 
which had been filled by the form or Mejnour. To 
his inconceivable amaze and horror, the spot was va- 
cant. The mysterious stranger had vanished like a 
dream! 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Of the internal economy of Dotheboys Hall. 


A ride of two hundred and odd miles in severe 
weather is one of the best softeners of a hard bed that 


ingenuity can devise. Perhaps it is even a sweetener 


| *Past seven, Nickleby,’ said Mr. Squeers. 
| ‘Has morning come already?’ asked Nicholas, sit- 
ting up in bed. 
‘Ah! that has it,’ replied Squeers, ‘and ready iced 
too. Now, Nickleby, come; tamble up, will you?’ 
Nicholas needed no further admonition but ‘tumbled 
|up’ at once, and proceeded to dress himself by the 
| light of the taper which Mr. Squeers carried in his 
| hand. 
| ‘Here’s a pretty go,’ said that gentleman; ‘the 
| pump’s froze.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Nicholas, not much interested in the 
intelligence. 

‘Yes,’ replied Squeers. 
this morning.’ 

‘Not wash myself!’ exclaimed Nicholas. 

‘No, not a bit of it,’ rejoined Squeers tartly. ‘So 
you must be content with giving yourself a dry polish 
| till we break the ice in the well, and can get a bucket- 
ful out for the boys. Don’t stand staring at me, but 
do look sharp, will you?’ 

Offering no further observation, Nicholas huddled 
on his clothes, and Squeers meanwhile opened the 
shutters and blew the candle out, when the voice of 
his amiable consort was heard in the passage, de- 
manding admittance. 

‘Come in my love,’ said Squeers. 

Mrs. Squeers came in, still habited in the primitive 
night-jacket which had displayed the symmetry of her 
figure on the previous night, and further ornamented 
with a beaver bonnet of some antiquity, which she 
wore with much ease and lightness upon the top of 
the nightcap before mentioned. 

‘Drat the things,’ said the lady, opening the cup- 
board; ‘I can’t find the school spoon anywhere.’ 

‘Never mind it, my dear,’ observed Squeers in 2 
soothing manner; ‘it’s of no consequence.’ 

‘No consequence, why how you talk!’ retorted Mrs. 
Squeers sharply; isn’t it brimstone morning?’ 


*You can’t wash yourself 


tainly is. We purify the boys’ bloods now and then, 
Nickleby.’ 


of brimstone and molasses just to purify them; because 
if you think we carry on the business in that way, 
you'll find yourself mistaken, and so | tell you plainly.’ 





‘My dear,’ said Squeers frowning. ‘Hem!" 





‘I forgot, my dear,’ rejoined Squeers; ‘yes, it cer- 


‘Purify fiddlesticks’ ends,’ said his lady. ‘Don’t | 
think, young man, that we go to the expense of flower — 
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‘Oh! nonsense,’ rejoined Mrs. Squeers. ‘If the 
young man comes to be a teacher here, let him under- 
stand at once that we don’t want any foolery about 
the boys. They have the brimstone and treacle, part- 
ly because if they hadn’t something or other in the 
way of medicine they’d be always ailing and giving a 
world of trouble, and partly because it spoils their ap- 
petites and comes cheaper than breakfast and dinner. 
So it does them good and us good at the same time, 
and that’s fair enough I’m sure.’ 

Having giving this explanation, Mrs. Squeers put 
her head into the closet and instituted a stricter search 
after the spoon, in which Mr. Squeers assisted. A few 
words passed between them while they were thus en- 
gaged, but as their voices were partially stifled by the 
eapboard all that Nicholas could distinguish was, that 
Mr. Squeers said what Mrs. Squeers had said was in- 
judicious, and that Mrs. Squeers said what Mr. Squeers 
said was ‘stuff.’ 

A vast deal of searching and rummaging succeeded, 
and it proving fruitless, Smike was called in, and 
pushed by Mrs. Squeers and boxed by Mr. Squeers, 
which course of treatment brightening his intellects, 
enabled him to suggest that possibly Mrs. Squeers 
might have the spoon in her pocket, as indeed turned 
out to be the case. As Mrs. Squeers had previously 
protested, however, that she was quite certain she had 
not got it, Smike received another box on the ear for 
presuming to contradict his mistress, together with a 
promise cf a sound threshing if he were not more re- 
spectful in future; so that he took nothing very advan- 
tageous by his motion. 

‘A most invaluable woman, that, Nickleby,’ said 
Squeers when his consort had hurried away, pushing 
the drudge before her. 

‘Indeed, Sir!’ observed Nicholas. 

‘I don’t know her equal,’ said Squeers; ‘1 don’t 
know her equal. That woman, Nickleby, is always 
the same—always the same bustling, lively, active, 
saving creetur that you see her now.’ 

Nicholas sighed involuntarily at the thought of the 
agreeable domestic prospect thus opened to him; but 
Squeers was, fortunately, too much occupied with his 
own reflections to perceive it. 

‘It’s my way to say, when I am up in London,’ con- 
tinued Squeers, ‘that to them boys she is a mother. 
Bat she is more than a mother to them, ten times 
more. She does things for them boys, Nickleby, that 
I don’t believe half the mothers going would do for 
their own sons.’ 

‘I should think they would not, Sir,’ answered 
Nicholas. 

Now, the fact was, that both Mr. and Mrs. Squeers 
viewed the boys in the light of their proper and natu- 
ral enemies; or, in other words, they held and con- 
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sidered that their business and profession was to get 
as much from every boy as could by possibility be 
serewed out of him. On this point they were both 
agreed, and behaved in unison accordingly. The only 
difference between them was, that Mrs, Squeers waged 
war against the enemy openly and fearlessly, and 
that Squeers covered his rascality, even at home, with 
aspice of his habitual deceit, as if he really had a 
notion of some day or other being able to take himself 
in, and persuaded his own mind that he was a very 
good fellow. 

‘But come,’ said Squeers, interrupting the progress 
of some thoughts to this effect in the mind of his 
usher, ‘let’s go to the school-room; and lend me a 
hand with my school-coat, will you?’ 

Nicholas assisted his master to put on an old fustian 
shooting-jacket, which he took down from a peg in the 
passage; and Squeers arming himself with his cane, 
led the way across a yard to a door in the rear of the 
house. 

‘There,’ said the schoolmaster as they stepped in 
together; ‘this is our shop, Nickleby.’ 

It was such a crowded scene, and there were so 
many objects to attract attention, that at first Nicholas 
stared about him, really without seeing anything at 
all. By degrees, however, the place resolved itself 
into a bare and dirty room with a couple of windows, 
whereof a tenth part might be of glass, the remainder 
being stopped up with old copy-books and paper. 
There were a couple of long old rickety desks, cut 
and notched, and inked and damaged, in every possi- 
ble way; two or three forms, a detached desk for 
Squeers, and another for his assistant. The ceiling 
was supported like that of a barn, by cross beams and 
rafters, and the walls were so stained and discoloured, 
that it was impossible to tell whether they had ever 
been touched with paint or whitewash. 

But the pupils—the young noblemen! How the last 
faint traces of hope, the remotest glimmering of any 
good to be derived from his efforts in this den, faded 
from the mind of Nicholas as he looked in dismay 
around! Pale and haggard faces, lank and bony figures, 
children with the countenances of old men, deformities 
with irons upon their limbs, boys of stunted growth, 
and others whose long meagre legs would hardly bear 
their stooping bodies, all crowded on the view togeth- 
er; there were the bleared eye, the hare-lip, the crook- 
ed foot, and every ugliness or distortion that told of 
unnatural aversion conceived by parents for their off- 
spring, or of young lives which, from the earliest 
dawn of infancy, had been one horrible endurance of 
cruelty and neglect. There were little faces which 
should have been handsome, darkened with the scowl 
of sullen dogged suffering; there was childhood with 
the light of its eye quenched, its beauty gone, and its 
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helplessness alone remaining; there were vicions-faced 
boys brooding, with leaden eyes, like malefactors in a 
jail; and there were young creatures on whom the 
sins of their frail parents had descended, weeping 
even for the mercenary nurses they had known, and 
lonesome even in their loneliness. With every kindly 
sympathy and affection blasted in its birth, with every 
young and healthy feeling flogged and starved down, 
with every revengeful passion that can fester in swol- 
len hearts eating its evil way to their core in silence, 
what an incipient Hel] was breeding there! 

And yet this scene, painful as it was, had its gro- 
tesque features, which, in a less interested observer 
than Nicholas, might have provoked a smile. Mrs. 
Squeers stood at one of the desks, presiding over an 
immense basin of brimstone and treacle, of which de- 
licious compound she administered a large instalment 
to each boy in suceession, using for the purpose a 
common wooden spoon, which might have been origin- 
ally manufactured for some gigantic top, and which 
widened every young gentleman’s mouth considerably, 
they being all obliged, under heavy corporal penalties, 
to take in the whole of the bowl at a gasp. In another 
corner, huddled together for companionship, were the 
little boys who had arrived on the preceding night, 
three of them in very large leather breeches, and two 
in old trousers, a something tighter fit than drawers 
are usually worn; at no great distance from them was 
seated the juvenile son and heir of Mr. Squeers—a 
striking likeness of his father—kicking with great 
vigour under the hands of Smike, who was fitting 
upon him a pair of new boots that bore a most suspi- 
cious resemblance to those which the least of the little 
boys had worn on the journey down, as the little boy 
himself seemed to think, for he was regarding the ap- 
propriation with a look of most rueful amazement. 
Besides these, there was a long row of boys waiting, 
with countenances of no pleasant anticipation, to be 
treacled, and another file who had just escaped from 
the infliction, making a variety of wry mouths indica- 
tive of any thing but satisfaction. The whole were 
attired in such motley, ill-assorted, extraordinary gar- 
ments, as would have been irresistibly ridiculous, but 
for the foul appearance of dirt, disorder, and disease, 
with which they were associated. 

‘Now,’ said Squeers, giving the desk a great rap 
with his cane, which made half the little boys nearly 
jump out of their boots, ‘is that physicking over?’ 

‘Just over,’ said Mrs. Squeers, choking the last boy 
in her hurry, and tapping the crown of his head with 
the wooden spoon to restore him. ‘Here, you Smike; 
take away now. Look sharp.’ 

Smike shuffled out with the basin, and Mrs. Squeers 
having called up a little boy with a curly head, and 
wiped her hands upon it, hurried out after him into 
species of wash-house, where there was a small fire 
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and a large kettle, together with a number of little 
wooden bowls which were arranged upon a board. 

Into these bowls Mrs. Squeers, assisted by the hun- 
gry servant, poured a brown composition which looked 
like diluted pincushions without the covers, and was 
called porridge. A minute wedge of brown bread was 
inserted in each bowl, and when they had eat their 
porridge by means of the bread, the boys eat the bread 
itself, and had finished their breakfast; whereupon 
Mr. Squeers said, in a solemn voice, ‘For what we 
have received may the Lord make us truly thankful!” 
—and went away to his own. 

Nicholas distended his stomach with a bow] of por- 
ridge, for much the same reason which induces some 
savages to swallow earth—lest they should be incon- 
veniently hungry when there is nothing to eat. Having 
further disposed of a slice of bread and butter, allotted 
to him in virtue of his office, he sat himself down to 
wait for school-time. 

He could not but observe how silent and sad the 
boys all seemed to be. There was none of the noise 
and clamour of a school-room, none of its boisterous 
play or hearty mirth. The children sat crouching 
and shivering together, and seemed to lack the spirit 
to move about. The only pupil who evinced the 
slightest tendency towards locomotion or playfulness 
was Master Squeers, and as his chief amusement was 
to tread upon the other boy’s toes in his new boots, 
his flow of spirits was rather disagreeable than other- 
wise. 

After some half-hour’s delay Mr. Squeers reappeared, 
and the boys took their places and their books, of which 
latter commodity the average might be about one to 
eight learners. A few minutes having elapsed, during 
which Mr. Squeers looked very profound, as if he had 
a perfect apprehension of what was inside all the books, 
and could say every word of their contents by heart if 
he only chose to take the trouble, that gentleman called 
up the first class. 

Obedient to this summons there ranged themselves 
in front of the schoolmaster’s desk, half-a-dozen scare- 
crows, out at knees and elbows, one of whom placed 
a torn and filthy book beneath his learned eye. 

‘This is the first class in English spelling and phi- 
losophy, Nickleby,’ said Squeers, beckoning Nicholas 
to stand beside him. ‘We'll get up a Latin one, and 
hand that over to you. Now, then, where’s the first 
boy?’ 

‘Please, Sir, he’s cleaning the back parlour win- 
dow,’ said the temporary head of the philosophical 
class. 

‘So he is, to be sure,’ rejoined Squeers. ‘We go 
upon the practical mode of teaching, Nickleby; the 
regular education system. C-l-e-a-n, clean, verb 
active, to make bright, to scour. W-i-n, win, d-e-r, 
der, a casement. When the boy knows this out of 
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book, he goes and does it. It’s just the same principle 
as the use of the globes. Where’s the second boy?’ 

‘Please, Sir, he’s weeding the garden,’ replied a 
small voice. 

‘To be sure,’ said Squeers, by no means disconcerted. 
‘So he is. 
ney, noun substantive, a knowledge of plants. 
he has learned that bottinney means a knowledge of 
plants, he goes and knows ’em. ‘'hat’s our system, 
Nickleby: what do you think of it?” 

‘It’s a very useful one, at any rate,’ answered Nicho- 
las significantly. 

‘I believe you,’ rejoined Squeers, not remarking 
the emphasis of his usher. ‘Third boy, what's a 
horse?” 

‘A beast, Sir,’ replied the boy. 

‘So it is,’ said Squeers. ‘Ain't it, Nickleby?’ 

‘I believe there is no doubt of that, Sir,’ answered 
Nicholas. 

‘Of course there isn’t,’ said Squeers. ‘A horse is a 
quadruped, and quadruped’s Latin for beast, as every 
body that’s gone through the grammar knows, or else 
where’s the use of having grammars at all?’ 

‘Where, indeed!’ said Nicholas abstractedly. 

‘As you're perfect in that,’ resumed Squeers, turning 
to the boy, ‘go and look after my horse, and rub him 
down well, or I’ll rub you down. The rest of the 


elass go and draw water up till somebody tells you to 
leave off, for it’s washing day to-morrow, and they 


want the coppers filled.’ 

So saying he dismissed the first class to their experi- 
ments in practical philosophy, and eyed Nicholas with 
a look half cunning and half doubtful, as if he were 
not altogether certain what he might think of him by 
this time. 

‘That’s the way we do it, Nickleby,’ he said, after 
a long pause. 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders in a manner that 
was scarcely perceptible, and said he saw it was. 

‘And a very good way it is, too,’ said Squeers. 
‘Now, just take those fourteen little boys and hear 
them some reading, because you know you must begin 
to be useful, and idling about here won't do.’ 

Mr. Squeers said this as if it had suddenly occurred 
to him, either that he must not say too much to his as- 
sistant, or that his assistant did not say enough to him 
in praise of the establishment. The children were 
arranged in a semicircle round the new master, and he 
was soon listening to their dull, drawling, hesitating 
recital of those stories of engrossing interest which 
are to be found in the more antiquated spelling books. 

In this exciting occupation the morning lagged 
heavily on. At one o’clock, the boys having previously 
had their appetites thoroughly taken away by stir-about 
and potatoes, sat down in the kitchen to some hard salt 
beef, of which Nicholas was graciously permitted to 


B-o-t, bot, t-i-n, bottin, n-e-y, ney, bottin- | 
When | 
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take his portion to his own solitary desk, and to eat 
there in peace. After this there was another hour of 
crouching in the school-room and shivering with cold, 


| and then school began again. 


It was Mr. Squeers’s custom to call the boys together, 
and make a sort of report after every half-yearly visit 
to the metropolis regarding the relations and friends 
he had seen, the news he had heard, the letters he had 
brought down, the bills which had been paid, the ac- 
counts which had been left unpaid, and so forth. This 
solemn proceeding always took place in the afternoon 
of the day succeeding his retarn; perhaps because the 
boys acquired strength of mind from the suspense of 
the morning, or possibly because Mr. Squeers himself 
acquired greater sternness and inflexibility from certain 
warm potations in which he was wont to indulge after 
his early dinner. Be this as it may, the boys were re- 
called from house-window, garden, stable, and cow- 
yard, and the school were assembled in full conclave, 
when Mr. Squeers, with a small bundle of papers in 
his hand, and Mrs. S. following with a pair of canes, 
entered the room and proclaimed silence. 

‘Let any boy speak a word without leave,’ said Mr. 
Squeers, mildly, ‘and I'll take the skin off his back.’ 

This special proclamation had the desired effect, and 
a deathlike silence immediately prevailed, in the midst 
of which Mr, Squeers went on to say— 

‘Boys, I’ve been to London, and have returned to 
my family and you, as strong and well as ever.’ 

According to half-yearly custom, the boys gave three 
feeble cheers at this refreshing intelligence. Such 
cheers! Sighs of extra strength with the chill on. 

‘I have seen the parents of some boys,’ continued 
Squeers, turning over his papers, ‘and they’re so glad 
to hear how their sons are getting on that there’s no 
prospect at all of their going away, which of course is 
a very pleasant thing to reflect upon for all parties.’ 

Two or three hands went to two or three eyes when 
Squeers said this, but the greater part of the young 
gentlemen having no particular parents to speak of, 
were wholly uninterested in the thing one way or 
other. 

‘] have had disappointments to contend against,’ said 
Squeers, looking very grim, ‘Bolder’s father was two 
pound ten short. Where is Bolder?’ 

‘Here he is, please Sir,’ rejoined twenty officious 
voices. Boys are very like men to be sure. 

‘Come here, Bolder,’ said Squeers. 

An unhealthy-looking boy, with warts all over his 
hands, stepped from his place to the master’s desk, 
and raised his eyes imploringly to Squeers’s face; his 
own quite white from the rapid beating of his heart. 

‘Bolder,’ said Squeers, speaking very slowly, for he 
was considering, as the saying goes, where to have 
him. ‘Bolder, if your father thinks that because—why 
what's this, Sir?’ 
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As Squeers spoke, he caught up the boy’s hand by 
the cuff of his jacket, and surveyed it with an edifying 
aspect of horror and disgust. 

‘What do you call this, Sir!’ demanded the school- 
master, administering a cut with the cane to expedite 


the reply. 

‘I can’t help it, indeed, Sir,’ rejoined the boy, 
erying. “They will come; it’s the dirty work I think, 
Sir—at least I don’t know what it is, Sir, but it’s not 
my fault.’ 

‘Bolder,’ said Squeers, tucking up his wristbands 
and moistening the palm of his right hand to get a good 
grip of the cane, ‘you're an incorrigible young scoun- 


drel, and as the last thrashing did you no good, we | 


must see what another will do towards beating it out 
of you.’ 

With this, and wholly disregarding a piteous cry 
for mercy, Mr. Squeers fell upon the boy and caned 
him soundly: not leaving off indeed, until his arm was 
tired out. 

‘There,’ said Squeers, when he had quite done; ‘rub 
away as hard as you like, you wen’t rub that off ina 
hurry. Oh! you won’t hold that noise, won’t you? Put 
him out, Smike.’ 

The drudge knew better from long experience, than 
to hesitate about obeying, so he bundled the victim out 


by a side door, and Mr. Squeers perched himself again | 


on his own stool, supported by Mrs. Squeers, who oc- 
cupied another at his side. 

‘Now let us see,” said Squeers. ‘A letter for Cobbey. 
Stand up, Cobbey.’ 

Another boy stood up, and eyed the letter very hard 
while Squeers made a mental abstract of the same. 

‘Oh!’ said Squeers: *Cobbey’s grandmother is dead, 


and his uncle John has took to drinking, which is all | 


the news his sister sends, excepteighteenpence, which 
will just pay for that broken square of glass. Mrs. 
Squeers, my dear, will you take the money!” 

The worthy lady pocketed the eighteenpence with a 
most business-like air, and Squeers passed on to the 
next boy as coolly as possible. 

‘Graymarsh,’ said Squeers, ‘he’s the next. Stand 
up, Graymarsh.’ 

Another boy stood up, and the schoolmaster looked 
over the letter as before. 

‘Graymarsh’s maternal aunt,’ said Squeers when he 
had possessed himself of the contents, ‘is very glad to 
hear he’s so well and happy, and sends her respectful 
compliments to Mrs. Squeers, and thinks she must be 
an angel. She likewise thinks Mr. Squeers is too good 
for this world; but hopes he may long be spared to 
carry on the business. Would have sent the two pair 
of stockings as desired, but is short of money, so for- 
wards a tract instead, and hopes Graymarsh will put 
his trustin Providence. Hopes above all, that he will 
study in everything to please Mr. and Mrs. Squeers, 
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and look upon them as his only friends; and that he 
will love Master Squeers, and not object to sleeping 
five in a bed, which no Christian should. Ah!’ said 
Squeers, folding it up, ‘a delightful letter. Very af- 
fecting, indeed.’ 

It was affecting in one sense, for Graymarsh’s ma- 
ternal aunt was strongly supposed, by her more intimate 
friends, to be no other than his maternal parent; Squeers 
however, without alluding to this part of the story 
(which would have sounded immoral before boys), 
proceeded with the business by calling out *Mobbs,’ 
whereupon another boy rose, and Graymarsh resumed 
his seat. 

*Mobbs’s mother-in-law,’ said Squeers, ‘took to her 
bed on hearing that he would not eat fat, and has been 
very ill ever since. She wishes to know by an early 
post where he expects to go to, if he quarrels with his 
| vittles; and with what feelings he could turn up his 
| nose at the cow’s liver broth, after his good master had 

asked a blessing on it. This was told her in the Lon- 
don newspapers—not by Mr. Squeers, for he is too 
kind and too good to set anybody against anybody— 
and it has vexed her somuch, Mobbs can’t think. She 
is sorry to find he is discontented, which is sinful and 
‘horrid, and hopes Mr. Squeers will flog him into a 
happier state of mind; with which view she has also 
stopped his halfpenny a week pocket-money, and given 
a double-bladed knife with a corkscrew in it to the 
Missionaries, which she had bought on purpose for 
him. 

‘A sulky state of feeling,’ said Squeers, after a terri- 
ble pause, during which he had moistened the palm of 
his right hand again, ‘won't do; cheerfulness and con- 
tentment must be kept up. Mobbs, come to me.’ 

Mobbs moved slowly towards the desk, rubbing his 
eyes in anticipation of good cause for doing so; and he 
soon afterwards retired by the side door, with as good 
cause as a boy need have. 

Mr. Squeers then proceeded to open a miscellaneous 
collection of letters, some enclosing money, which Mrs. 
Squeers ‘took care of;’ and others referring to small 
articles of apparel, as caps and so forth, all of which 
the same lady stated to be too large or too small, and 
calculated for nobody but young Squeers, who would 
appear indeed to have had most accommodating limbs, 
since everything that came into the school fitted him 
toanicety. His head, in particular, must have been 

singularly elastic, for hats and caps of all dimensions 
| were alike to him. 

This business despatched, a few slovenly lessons 
/were performed, and Squeers retired to his fireside, 
| leaving Nicholas to take care of the boys in the school- 
‘room, which was very cold, and where a meal of bread 
| and cheese was served out shortly after dark. 
| ‘There was a small stove at that corner of the room 
| which was nearest to the master’s desk, and by it 
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Nicholas sat down, so depressed and self-degraded by| There was such an obvious fear of giving offence in 
the consciousness of his position, that if death could | his manner, and he was such a timid, broken-spirited 
have come upon him at that time he would have been | creature, that Nicholas could not help exclaiming, 
almost happy to meet it. The cruelty of which he had | ‘Poor fellow!’ 

been an unwilling witness, the coarse and ruffianly| If he had struck the drudge, he would have slunk 
behaviour of Squeers even in his best moods, the filthy | away without a word. But now he burst into tears. 

* «Oh dear, oh dear!’ he cried, covering his face with 


place, the sights and sounds about him, all contributed 
‘My heart will break. 


to this state of feeling; but when he recollected that | his cracked and horny hands. 
being there as an assistant, he actually seemed—no | It will, it will.’ 

matter what unhappy train of circumstances had led| ‘Hush!’ said Nicholas, laying his hand upon his 
him to that pass—to be the aider and abettor of a sys-| shoulder. ‘Be a man; you are nearly one by years, 
tem which filled him with honest disgust and indigna-| God help you.’ 

tion, he loathed himself, and felt for the moment as| ‘By years!’ cried Smike. ‘Oh dear, dear, how many 
though the mere consciousness of his present situation How many of them since I was a little 


W he re 


of them! 
must, through all time to come, prevent his raising his | child, younger than any that are here now! 
| are they all!’ 


*Whom do you speak of? inquired Nicholas, wish- 


head in society again. 

But for the present his resolve was taken, and the | 
resolution he had formed on the preceding night re-| ing to rouse the poor half-witted creature to reason. 
| “Tell me.’ 


‘My friends, 


mained undisturbed. He had written to his mother 
and sister, announcing the safe conclusion of his jour- 
ney, and saying as little about Dotheboys Hall, and | sufferings mine have been!’ 

saying that little as cheerfully, as he possibly could.| “There is always hope,’ said Nicholas; he knew not 
He hoped that by remaining where he was, he might | what to say. 

‘No,’ rejoined the other, ‘no; none for me. 


> he replied, ‘myself—my—oh! what 


do some good, even there, and at all events others de- Do you 
pended too much on his uncle’s favour to admit of his | remember the boy that died here?’ 

awakening his wrath just then. | *‘f was not here you know,’ said Nicholas gently; 

One reflection disturbed him far more than any sel- | ‘but what of him?’ 

fish considerations arising out of his own position.| ‘Why,’ replied the youth, drawing closer to his 
This was the probable destination of his sister Kate. | questioner’s side, ‘1 was with him at night, and when 
His uncle had deceived him, and might he not consign | it was all silent he cried no more for friends he wish- 
her to some miserable place where her youth and beau-| ed to come and sit with him, but began to see faces 
round his bed that came from home; he said they 
| smiled, and talked to him, and died at last lifting his 


| his head to kiss them. Do you hear?’ 


ty would prove a far greater curse than ugliness and | 


decrepitude? To a caged man, bound hand and foot, 
this was a terrible idea;—but no, he thought, his 
mother was by; there was the portrait-painter, too—| ‘Yes, yes,’ rejoined Nicholas. 

simple enongh, but still living in the world, and of it. *What faces will smile on me when I die!’ said his 
He was willing to believe that Ralph Nickleby had | companion, shivering. *Who will talk to me in those 
conceived a personal dislike to himself. Having pret-| long nights? They cannot come from home; they would 
ty good reason by this time to reciprocate it, he had | frighten me if they did, for I don’t know what it is, 
no great difficulty in arriving at that conclusion, and | and shouldn’t know them. Pain and fear, pain and 


tried to persuade himself that the feeling extended no | fear for me, alive or dead. No hope, no hope.’ 


farther than between them. 

As he was absorbed in these meditations he all at 
once enconntered the upturned face of Smike, who was 
on his knees before the stove, picking a few stray 
cinders from the hearth and planting them on the fire. 
He had paused to steal a look at Nicholas, and when 


| The bell rang to bed, and the boy subsiding at the 
‘sound into his usual listless state, ere pt away as if 
| anxious to avoid notice. It was with a heavy heart 
| that Nicholas soon afterwards—no, not retired; there 
| was no retirement there—followed—to his dirty and 
crowded dormitory. 


he saw that he was observed, shrunk back as if ex-| 


pecting a blow. 

‘You need not fear me,’ said Nicholas kindly. ‘Are 
you cold?” 

‘N-n-o.” 

*You are shivering.’ 

‘I am not cold,’ replied Smike quickly. 
te it.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


| ¢ 


If Miss Squeers, Mrs. Squeers, Master Squeers, and Mr. 
| Squeers; and various matters and persons connecte dno 
| 


less with the Squeerses than with Nicholas Nickleby. 


When Mr. Squeers left the school-room for the 
| night, he betook himself, as has been before remark- 
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ed, to his own fire-side, which was situated—not in 
the room in which Nicholas had supped on the night 


of his arrival, but in a smaller apartment in the rear of 


the premises, where his lady wife, his amiable son, 
and accomplished daughter, were in the full enjoy- 
ment of each other's society: Mrs. Squeers being en- 
gaged in the matronly pursuit of stocking-darning, and 
the young lady and gentleman occupied in the adjust- 
ment of some youthful differences by meaus of a pugi- 
listic contest across the table, which, on the approach 
of their honoured parent, subsided into a noiseless ex- 
change of kicks beneath it. 

And in this place it may be as well to apprise the 
reader, that Miss Fanny Squeers was in her three-and- 
twentieth year. If there be any one grace or loveli- 
ness inseparable from that particular period of lite, 
Miss Squeers may be presumed to have been possess- 
.0 reason to suppose that she was 
She was not 


ed of it, as there i 
a solitary exce’ .on to a universal rule. 
tall like her mother, but short like her father; from the 
former she inherited a voice of harsh quality, and from 
the latter a remarkable expression of the right eye, 
something akin to having none at all. 

Miss Squeers had been spending a few days with a 
neighbouring friend, and had only just returned to the 
parental roof. ‘To this circumstance may be referred her 
having heard nothing of Nicholas, until Mr. Squeers 
himself now made him the subject of conversation. 

‘Well, my dear,” said Squeers, drawing up his chair, 
‘what do you think of him by this time?’ 

‘Think of who!’ inquired Mrs. Squeers; who (as she 
often remarked) was no grammarian, thank God. 

‘Of the young man—the new teacher—who else 
could I mean? 

‘Oh! that Kauckleboy,’ said Mrs. Squeers impatient- 
ly; ‘I hate him.’ 

*What do you hate him for, my dear?’ asked Squeers. 

‘What's that to you?’ retorted Mrs. Squeers. ‘If 1 
hate him that’s enough, ain't it?’ 

‘Quite enough for him, my dear, and a great deal 
too much I dare say, if he knew it,’ replied Squeers 
in a pacific tone. ‘I only asked from curiosity, my 
dear.’ 

‘Well, then, if you want to know,’ rejoined Mrs. 
Squeers, ‘I'll tell you. Because he’s a proud, haughty, 
consequential, turned-up-nosed peacock.’ 

Mrs. Squeers when excited was accustomed to use 
strong language, and moreover to make use of a plu- 
rality of epithets, some of which were of a figurative 
kind, as the word peacock, and furthermore the allu- 
sion to Nicholas’s nose, which was not intended to be 
taken in its literal sense, but rather to bear a latitude 
of construction according to the fancy of the hearers. 
Neither were they meant to bear reference to each 
other, so much as to the object on whom they were 
bestowed, as will be seen in the present case: a pea- 


cock with a turned-up-nose being a novelty in orni- 
thology, and a thing not commonly seen. 

‘Hem!’ said Squeers, as if in mild deprecation of 
this outbreak. ‘He is cheap, my dear; the young man 
is very cheap.’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ retorted Mrs. Squeers. 

‘Five pound a year,’ said Squeers. 

‘What of that; it’s dear if you don’t want him, isn’t 

it?’ replied his wife. 
‘But we do want him,’ urged Squeers. 

‘I don’t see that you want him any more than the 
dead,’ said Mrs. Squeers. ‘Don’t tell me. You can 
|} pat on the cards and in the advertisements, *Educa- 
| tion by Mr. Wackford Squeers and able assistants,’ 
Isn’t it 
I’ve no pa- 





|; without having any assistants, can’t you? 
| done every day by all the masters about? 
| tience with you.’ 

‘Haven't you!’ said Squeers, sternly. Now I'll tell 


you what, Mrs. Squeers. In this matter of having a 
teacher, I’ll take my own way, if you please. A slave 
driver in the West Indies is allowed a man under him, 
to see that his blacks don’t run away, or get up a re- 
bellion; and I'll have a man under me to do the same 
with our blacks, till such time as little Wackford is 
able to take charge of the school.’ 

‘Am I to take care of the school when I grow up a 
man, father?’ said Wackford, junior, suspending, in the 
excess of his delight, a vicious kick which he was ad- 
ministering to his sister. 

‘You are, my son,’ replied Mr. Squeers, in a senti- 
mental voice. 

‘Oh my eye, won't I give it to the boys!’ exclaimed 
the interesting child, grasping his father’s cane. “Oh 
father, won’t I make ’em squeak again!’ 

It was a proud moment in Mr. Squeers’s life to wit- 
ness that burst of enthusiasm in the young child’s 
mind, and to see in it a foreshadowing of his future 
eminence. He pressed a penny into his hand, and 
| gave vent to his feelings (as did his exemplary wife 
| also), in a shout of approving laughter. The infantine 
|appeal to their common sympathies at once restored 
|cheerfulness to the conversation, and harmony to the 





company. 

‘He’s a nasty stuck-up monkey, that’s what I con- 
sider him,’ said Mrs. Squeers, reverting to Nicholas. 

‘Supposing he is,’ said Squeers, ‘he is as well stuck 
up in our school-room as anywhere else, isn’t he!— 
especially as he don’t like it.’ 

‘Well,’ observed Mrs. Squeers, ‘there’s something 
in that. I hope it'll bring his pride down, and it shall 
be no fault of mine if it don’t.’ 

Now, a proud usher in a Yorkshire school was such 
a very extraordinary and unaccountable thing to hear 
of,—any usher at all being a novelty, but a proud one 
a being of whose existence the wildest imagination 
could never have dreamt—that Miss Squeers, who 
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seldom troubled herself with scholastic matters, in- | retired for the night, when she questioned the hungry 
quired with much curiosity who this Knuckleboy was | servant minutely regarding the outward appearance 


that gave himself such airs. 

‘Nickleby,’ said Squeers, spelling the name accord- 
ing to some eccentric system which prevailed in his 
own mind, ‘your mother always calls things and peo- 
ple by their wrong names.’ 

‘No matter for that,’ said Mrs. Squeers, ‘I see them 
with right eyes, and that’s quite enough for me. I 
watched him when you were laying on to little 
Bolder this afternoon. He looked as black as thun- 
der all the while, and one time started up as if he had 
more than got it in his mind to make a rush at you; J 
saw him, though he thought I didn’t. 


‘Never mind that, father,’ said Miss Squeers, as the | 


head of the family was about to reply. *Who is the 
man?’ 

‘Why, your father has got some nonsense in his 
head that he’s the son of a poor gentleman that died 
the other day,’ said Mrs. Squeers. 
‘The son of a gentleman!” 
*Yes; but I don’t believe a word of it. 


gentleman’s son at all he’s a fondling, that’s my 


If he’s a 


opinion.” 


Mrs. Squeers intended to say ‘foundling,’ but, as | 


she frequently remarked when she made any such 


mistake, it would be all the same a hundred years | 


hence; with which axiom of philosophy indeed she 

was in the constant habit of consoling the boys when 

they laboured under more than ordinary ill usage. 
*He’s nothing of the kind’ said Squeers in answer 


!and demeanour of Nicholas; to which queries the girl 
returned such enthusiastic replies, coupled with so 
many laudatory remarks touching his beautiful dark 

| eyes, and his sweet smile, and his straight legs—upon 

javhich last-named articles she laid particular stress, 
the general run of legs at Dotheboys Hall being crook- 
|ed—that Miss Squeers was not Jong in arriving at the 
conclusion that the new usher must be a very remark- 
able person, or as she herself significantly phrased it, 
And so Miss 


'‘something quite out of the common.’ 
| Squeers made up her mind that she would take a per- 
| sonal observation of Nicholas the very next day. 

In pursuance of this design, the young lady watched 
the opportunity of her mother being engaged and her 


| father absent, and went accidently into the school- 


room to get a pen mended, where, seeing nobody but 
| Nicholas presiding over the boys, she blushed very 
| deeply, and exhibited great confusion. 

| ‘I beg your pardon,’ faltered Miss Squeers; ‘I 
{thought my father was—or might be—dear me, how 
very awkward!’ 

| ‘Mr. Squeers is out,’ said Nicholas, by no means 
lovercome by the apparition, unexpected though it 
| was. 

‘Do you know will he be long, Sir?’ asked Miss 
| Squeers, with bashful hesitation. 

| ‘He said about an hour,’ replied Nicholas—politely 
of course, but without any indication of being stricken 


—_— 
| to the heart by Miss Squeers’s charms. 


to the above remark, ‘for his father was married to his| I never knew any thing happen so cross,’ exclaim- 
mother, years before he was born, and she is alive |ed the young lady. “Thank you; Iam very sorry I 
now. If he was it would be no business of ours, for | intruded lamsure. If 1 hadn’t thought my father was 
we make a very good friend by having him here, and here, | wouldn’t upon any account have—it is very 
if he hikes to learn the boys anything besides minding | provoking—must look so very strange,’ murmured 


them, I have no objection I am sure.’ 

‘I say again I hate him worse than poison,’ said 
Mrs. Squeers vehemently. 

‘If you dislike him, my dear,’ returned Squeers, ‘1 
don’t know anybody who ean show dislike better than 
you, and of course there’s no, occasion, with him, to 
take the trouble to hide it.’ 


‘I don’t intend to, | assure you,’ interposed Mrs. S. | 


‘That's right,’ said Squeers; ‘and if he has a touch 
of pride about him, as I think he has, I don’t believe 
there’s a woman in all England that can bring any- 
body’s spirit down as quick as you can, my love.’ 

Mrs. Squeers chuckled vastly on the receipt of 
these flattering compliments, and said, she hoped she 
had tamed a high spirit or two in her day. It is but 
due to her character to say, that in conjunction with 
her estimable husband, she had broken many and 
many a one. 

Miss Fanny Squeers carefully treasured up this and 
much more conversation on the same subject until she 


| Miss Squeers, blushing once more, and glancing from 
‘the pen in her hand, to Nicholas at his desk, and back 
again. 
| ‘If that is all you want,’ said Nicholas, pointing to 
|the pen, and smiling, in spite of himself, at the affect- 
led embarrassment of the school-master’s daughter, 
| ‘perhaps I can supply his place.’ 
Miss Squeers glanced at the door as if dubious of 
ithe propriety of advancing any nearer to an utter 
stranger, then round the school-room as though in 
some measure reassured by the presence of forty boys, 
and finally sidled up to Nicholas, and delivered the 
pen into his hand with a most winning mixture of re- 
serve and condescension. 

‘Shall it be a hard or a soft nib?’ inquired Nicholas, 
smiling to prevent himself from laughing outright. 

‘He has a beautiful smile,’ thought Miss Squeers. 

‘Which did you say?’ asked Nicholas. 

‘Dear me, I was thinking of something else for the 
moment, I declare,’ replied Miss Squeers—*Oh! as soft 








NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


as possible, if you please.” With which words Miss | 
Squeers sighed; it might be to give Nicholas to un-| 
derstand that her heart was soft, and that the pen was | 
wanted to match. 

Upon these instructions Nicholas made the pen; 
when he gave it to Miss Squeers, Miss Squeers drop- | 
ped it, and when he stooped to pick it up, Miss 
Squeers stooped also, and they knocked their heads | 
together, whereat five-and-tweaty little boys laughed | 

ond, being positively for the first and only time that} 
h ilf year. 

‘Very awkward of me,’ said Nicholas, opening the 
door for the young lady’s retreat. 

‘Not at all, Sir,’ replied Miss Squeers; ‘it was my 
fault. 

‘Good bye,’ said Nicholas. 


It was all my foolish—a—a—good morning.’ 
‘The next I make for 
you, | hope will be made less clumsily, Take care, 
you are biting the nib off now.’ 





‘Really,’ said Miss Squeers; so embarrassing that 
[can searcely know what l—very sorry to give you | 
so much trouble.’ 


‘Not the least trouble in the world,’ replied Nicho- | 


las, closing the school-room door. | 
| 


‘I never saw such legs in the whole course of my | 
life! said Miss Squeers, as she walked away. 

In fact, Miss Squeers was in love with Nicholas | 
Nickle by. 

To account for the rapidity with which this young | 
lady had conceived a passion for Nicholas, it may be 
necessary to state that the friend from whom she had so 
recently returned was a miller’s daughter of only eigh- 
teen, who had contracted herself unto the son of a small | 
Miss 


Squeers and the miller’s daughter being fast friends, | 


corn-factor resident in the nearest market town. 


had covenanted together some two years before, ac- 
cording to a custom prevalent among young ladies, 
that whoever was first engaged to be married should 
straightway confide the mighty secret to the bosom of 
the other, before communicating it to any living soul, 
and bespeak her as bridesmaid without loss of time; 
in fulfilment of which pledge the miller’s daughter, 
when her engagement was formed, came out express 
at eleven o’clock at night as the corn-factor’s son | 
made an offer of his hand and heart at twenty-five 
minutes past ten by the Dutch clock in the kitchen, 
the 





and rushed into Miss Squeers’s bed-room with 


yratifying intelligence. Now, Miss Squeers being 
five years older, and out of her teens (which is also a 
great matter,) had since been more than commonly 
anxious to return the compliment and possess her 
friend with a similar seeret; but either in consequence 
of finding it hard to please herself, or harder still to 
please any body else, had never had an opportunity so 
to do, inasmuch as she had no secret todisclose. The 
little interview with Nicholas had no sooner pass- 
ed as above described, however, than Miss Squeers 





|ereatures alive, if I denied you. 


putting on her bonnet, made her way with great pr 
cipitation to her friend’s house, and upon a solemn 
renewal of divers old vows of secrecy, revealed how 
that she was—not exactly engaged, but going to be— 
to a gentleman’s son—(none of your corn-factors, but 
a geutleman’s son of high descent)—who had come 
down as teacher to Dotheboys Hall under most myste- 
rious and remarkable circumstances—indeed, as Miss 
Squeers more than once hinted she had good reason 
to believe—induced by the fame of her many charms 
to seek her out, and woo and win her. 

‘Isn’t it an extraordinary thing?’ said Miss Squeers, 
emphasising the adjective strongly. 

‘Most extraordinary,’ replied the friend. ‘But what 
has he said to you?” 

‘Don’t ask me what he said, my dear,’ rejoined 
Miss Squeers. ‘If you had only seen his looks and 
smiles! I never was so overcome in all my life. 

‘Did he look in this way?’ inquired the miller’s 
daughter, counterfeiting as near as she could a favour- 
ite leer of her corn-factor. 

‘Very like that—only more genteel,’ replicd Miss 
Squeers. 

‘Ah!’ said the friend, ‘then he means something de- 
pend on it.’ 

Miss Squeers having slight misgivings on the sub- 
ject, was by no means ill pleased to be confirmed by 
a competent authority; and discovering, on further 
conversation and comparison of notes, a great many 
points of resemblance between the behaviour of Nicho- 
las and that of the corn-factor, grew so exceedingly 
confidential, that she intrusted her friend with a vast 
number of things Nicholas had not said, which were 
all so very complimentary as to be quite conclusive. 
Then she dilated on the fearful hardship of having a 
father and mother strenuously opposed to her intended 
husband, on which unhappy circumstance she dwelt 
at great length; for the friend’s father and mother 
were quite agreeable to her being married, and the 
whole courtship was in consequence so flat and com- 
mon-place an affair as it was possible to imagine. 

‘How I should like .to see him!’ exclaimed the 
friend. 

‘So you shall, ’Tilda,’ replied Miss Squeers. ‘1 
should consider myself one of the most ungrateful 
I think mother’s 
going away for two days to fetch some boys, and 
when she does, I'll ask you and John up to tea, and 
have him to meet you.’ 

This was a charming idea, and having fully dis- 


| cussed it, the friends parted. 


It so fell out that Mrs. Squeers’s journey to some 
distance, to fetch three new boys, and dun the relations 
of two old ones for the balance of a small account, 
was fixed that very afternoon for the next day but one; 
and on the next day but one Mrs. Squeers got up out- 
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NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


side the coach as it stopped to change at Greta Bridge, 

taking with her a small bundle containing something 

ina bottle and some sandwiches, and carrying besides 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 


a large white top coat to wear in the night-time; with 
which baggage she went her way. 

Whenever such opportunities as these occurred, it 
was Squeers’s custom to drive over to the market 
town every evening on pretence of urgent business, 
and stop till ten or eleven o’elock at a tavern he much 
frequented. As the party was notin his way therefore, 
but rather afforded a means of compromise with Miss 
Squeers, he readily yielded his full assent thereunto, 
and willingly communicated to Nicholas that he was 
expected to take his tea in the parlour that evening at 


five o’clock. 

To be sure Miss Squeers was in a desperate flutter 
as the time approached, and to be sure she was dress- 
ed out to the best advantage: with her hair—it had | 
more than a tinge of red, and she wore it in a crop— 
curled in five distinct rows up to the very top of her 
head, and arranged dexterously over the doubtful eye; 
to say nothing of the blue sash which floated down 
her back, or the worked apron, or the long gloves, or 
the green gauze scarf worn over one shoulder and 
under the other, or any of the numerous devices which 
were to be as so many arrows to the heart of Nicho- 
las. She had scarcely completed these arrangements 
to her entire satisfaction when the friend arrived with 





a whitey-brown parcel—flat and three-cornered—con- 
taining sundry small adornments which were to be put | 
on up Stairs, and which the friend put on, talking in- 
cessantly. When Miss Squeers had ‘done’ the friend’s | 
hair, the friend ‘did’? Miss Squeers’s hair, throwing in 
some striking improvements in the way of ringlets | 
down the neck; and then, when they were both touch- | 
ed up to their entire satisfaction, they went down | 
stairs in full state with the long gloves on, all ready 
for company. 

*Where’s John, "Tilda?’ said Miss Squeers. 

‘Only gone home to clean himself,’ replied the 
friend. ‘He will be here by the time the tea’s 
drawn.’ 

‘I do so palpitate,’ observed Miss Squeers. 

‘Ah! I know what it is,’ replied the friend. 

‘I have not been used to it, you know, "Tilda,’ said 
Miss Squeers; applying her hand to the left side of 
her sash. 

‘You'll soon get the better of it, dear,’ rejoined the 
friend. While they were talking thus the hungry 
servant brought in the tea things, and soon afterwards 
somebody tapped at the room door. 

‘There he is!’ cried Miss Squeers. ‘Oh Tilda!’ 

‘Hush!’ said “Tilda. ‘Hem! Say, come in.’ 

‘Come in,’ cried Miss Squeers faintly. 
walked Nicholas. 


And in 





‘Good evening,’ said that young gentleman, all un- 
conscious of his conquest. ‘1 understood from Mr. 
Squeers that'—— 

‘Oh yes;’ it’s all right interposed Miss Squeers. 
‘Father don’t tea with us, but you won’t mind that I 
dare say.” (This was said archly.) 

“Nicholas opened his eyes at this, but he turned the 
matter off very coolly—not caring particularly about 
any thing just then—and went through the ceremony 
of introduction to the miller’s daughter with so much 
grace, that that young lady was lost in admiration. 

‘We are only waiting for one more gentleman,’ said 
Miss Squeers, taking off the tea-pot lid, and looking in, 
to see how the tea was getting on. 

It was matter of equal moment to Nicholas whether 
they were waiting for one gentleman or twenty, so he 
received the intelligence with perfect unconcern; and 
being out of spirits, and not seeing any especial reason 


| why he should make himself agreeable, looked out of 


the window and sighed involuntarily. 

As luck would have it, Miss Squeers’s friend was 
of a playful turn, and hearing Nicholas sigh, she took 
it into her head to rally the lovers on their lowness of 
spirits. 

‘But if it’s caused by my being here,’ said the young 
lady, ‘don’t mind me a bit, for I’m quite as bad. You 


| may go on just as you would if you were alone.’ 


‘Tilda,’ said Miss Squeers, colouring up to the top 
row of curls, ‘I am ashamed of you;’ and here the two 


| friends burst into a variety of giggles, and glanced 


from time to time over the tops of their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs at Nicholas, who, from a state of unmixed 
astonishment, gradually fell into one of irrepressible 
laughter—occasioned partly by the bare notion of his 
being in love with Miss Squeers, and partly by the 
preposterous appearance and behaviour of the two girls; 


| the two causes of merriment taken together, struck him 


as being so keenly ridiculous, thatdespite his miserable 
condition, he laughed till he was thoroughly exhausted. 

‘Well,’ thought Nicholas, ‘as I am here, and seem 
expected for some reason or other to be amiable, it’s of 
no use looking like a goose. I may as well accommo- 
date myself to the company.’ 

We blush to tell it, but his youthful spirits and vi- 
vacity getting for a time the better of his sad thoughts, 
he no sooner formed this resolution than he saluted 
Miss Squeers and the friend with great gallantry, and 
drawing a chair to the tea-table, began to make him- 
self more at home than in all probability an usher has 
ever done in his employer’s house since ushers were 
first invented. 

The ladies were in full delight of this altered be- 
haviour on the partof Mr. Nickleby, when the expected 
swain arrived with his hair very damp from recent 
washing; and a clean shirt, whereof the collar might 
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have belonged to some giant ancestor, forming, together | It now became Miss Squeers’s turn to intercede with 
with a white waistcoat of similar dimensions, the chief | Nicholas, which she did with many symptoms of alarm 


ornament of his person. }and horror; the effeet of the double intercession was 


‘Well, John,’ said Miss Matilda Price (which, by-| that he and John Browdie shook hands across the table 


» : ; | 
the-bye, was the name of the miller’s daughter). 
| 


‘Weel,’ said John, with a grin that even the collar 


could not conceal. | 
‘I beg your pardon,’ interposed Miss Squeers, | 


hastening to do the honours, ‘Mr. Nickleby—Mr. John | 
Browdie.” 

‘Servant, Sir,’ said John, who was something over 
six feet high, with a face and body rather above the 
due proportion than below it. 

‘Yours to command, Sir,’ replied Nicholas, making | 
fearful ravages on the bread and butter. 

Mr. Browdie was not a gentleman of great conver- 
sational powers, so he grinned twice more, and having | 
now bestowed his customary mark of recognition on 
every person in company, grinued at nothing particular | 
and helped himself to food. 

‘Old wooman awa, ‘beant she?’ said Mr. Browdie, 
with his mouth full. 

Miss Squeers nodded assent. 

Mr. Browdie gave a grin of special width, as if he 
thought that really was something to laugh at, and 
went to work at the bread and butter with increased 


vigour. It was quite a sight to behold how he and | 
Nicholas emptied the plate between them. 

‘Ye weant get bread and butther ev’ry neight I ex- | 
pect, mun,’ said Mr. Browdie, after he had sat staring | 
at Nicholas a long time over the empty plate. 

Nicholas bit his lip and coloured, but affected not to | 
hear the remark. 

‘Ecod,’ said Mr. Browdie, laughing boisterously, 
‘they dean’t put too much intiv*em. Ye'll be nowt! 
but skeen and boans if you stop here long eneaf. Ho! | 
ho! ho!’ 

‘You are facetious, Sir,’ said Nicholas, scornfully. 

‘Na; I deant know,’ replied Mr. Browdie, ‘but t’oother | 
teacher, cod he wur a learn ’un, he wur.’ The recol- 
lection of the last teacher’s leanness seemed to afford | 
Mr. Browdie the most exquisite delight, for he laughed | 
until he found it necessary to apply his coat-cuffs to 
his eyes. 

‘I don’t know whether your perceptions are quite 
keen enough, Mr. Browdie, to enable you to understand 


| 


| ‘or Fanny will be saying it’s my fault. 


with much gravity, and such was the imposing nature 
of the ceremonial, that Miss Squeers was overcome 


| and shed tears. 


‘What's the matter, Fanny?’ said Miss Price. 

‘Nothing, “Tilda,” replied Miss Squeers, sobbing. 

‘There never was any danger,’ said Miss Price ‘was, 
there, Mr. Nickleby!’ 

‘None at all,” replied Nicholas. ‘Absurd.’ 

‘That's right,’ whispered Miss Price, ‘say something 
kind to her, and she’ll soon come round. Here, shall 
John and I go into the little kitchen, and come back 
presently? 

‘Not on any account,’ rejoined Nicholas, quite 
alarmed at the proposition. *What on earth should 
you do that for?’ 

‘Well,’ said Miss Price, beckoning him aside, and 
speaking with some degree of contempt—tyou are a 
one to keep company.” 

‘What do you mean?’ said Nicholas; ‘I am not one 
to keep company at all—here at all events. I can’t 
make this out.’ 

‘No, nor I neither,’ rejoined Miss Price; ‘but men 
are always fickle, and always were, and always will 
be; that I can make out, very easily.’ 

‘Fickle!’ cried Nicholas; ‘what do you suppose! 
You don’t mean to say that you think , 

‘Oh no, I think nothing at all,’ retorted Miss Price 
‘Look at her, dressed so beautiful and 


pettishly. 
1 am 


looking so well—really almost handsome. 
ashamed at you.’ 

*My dear girl, what have I got to do with her dress- 
ing beautifully or looking well?’ inquired Nicholas. 

‘Come, don’t call me a dear girl,’ said Miss Price— 
smiling a little though, for she was pretty, and a co- 
quette too in her small way, and Nicholas was good- 
looking, and she supposed him the property of some- 
body else, which were all reasons why she should be 
gratified to think she had made an impression on him, 
Come, we're 
going to have a game at cards.’ Pronouncing these 
last words aloud, she tripped away and rejoined the 
big Yorkshireman. 


that your remarks are very offensive,’ said Nicholas in| This was wholly unintelligible to Nicholas, who 
a towering passion, ‘but if they are, have the goodness | had no other distinct impression on his mind at the 
to-—" | moment, than that Miss Squeers was an ordinary look- 

‘If you say another word, John,’ shrieked Miss | ing girl, and her friend Miss Price a pretty one; but he 
Price, stopping her admirer’s mouth as he was about | had not time to enlighten himself by reflection, for the 
to interrupt, ‘only half a word, I'll never forgive you, | hearth being by this time swept up, and the candle 
or speak to you again.’ snuffed, they sat down to play speculation. 

‘Weel, my lass, I deant care aboot ‘un,’ said the | ‘There are only four of us, *Tilda,’ said Miss Squeers, 
corn-factor, bestowing a hearty kiss on Miss Matilda; | looking slyly at Nicholas; ‘so we had better go part 


‘let "un gang on, let ‘un gang on.” ners, two against two.’ 
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‘What do you say, Mr. Nickleby?’ inquired Miss 
Price. 

‘With all the pleasure in life,’ replied Nicholas. 
And so saying, quite unconscious of his heinous offence, 
he amalgamated into one common heap those portions 
of a Dotheboys Hall card of terms, which represented 
his own counters, and those allotted to Miss Price, 
respectively. 

‘Mr. Browdie,’ said Miss Squeers hysterically, ‘shall 
we make a bank against them?’ 

The Yorkshireman assented—apparently quite over- 
whelmed by the new usher’s impudence—and Miss 
Squeers darted a spiteful look at her friend, and giggled 
convulsively. 

The deal fell to Nicholas, and the hand prospered. 

‘We intend to win every thing,’ said he. 

“Tilda das won something she didn’t expect I think, 
haven’t you, dear?’ said Miss Squeers, maliciously. 

‘Only a dozen and eight, love,’ replied Miss Price, 
affecting to take the question in a literal sense. 

‘How dull you are to-night!’ sneered Miss Squeers. 

‘No, indeed,’ replied Miss Price, ‘1 am in excellent 
spirits. I was thinking you seemed out of sorts.’ 

‘Me,’ cried Miss Squeers, biting her lips, and trem- 
bling with very jealousy; ‘Oh no!’ 

‘That’s well,’ remarked Miss Price. 
coming out of curl, dear.’ 

‘Never mind me,’ tittered Miss Squeers; ‘you had 
better attend to your partner.’ 

‘Thank you for reminding her,’ said Nicholas. ‘So 
she had.’ 

The Yorkshireman flattened his nose once or twice 
with his clenched fist, as if to keep his hand in, till he 


‘Your hair’s 


had an opportunity of exercising it upon the features of 


some other gentleman; and Miss Squeers tossed her 
head with such indignation, that the gust of wind raised 
by the multitudinous curls in motion, nearly blew the 
candle out. 

‘I never had such luck, really,’ exclaimed coquettish 
Miss Price, after another hand or two. 
of you, Mr. Nickleby, I think. 1 should like to have 
you for a partner always.’ 

‘I wish you had.’ 

‘You'll have a bad wife, though, if you always win 
at cards,’ said Miss Price. 

‘Not if your wish is gratified,’ replied Nicholas. ‘1 
am sure I shall have a good one in that case.’ 

To see how Miss Squeers tossed her head, and the 
corn-factor flattened his nose, while this conversation 
Was carrying on! It would have been worth a small 
‘nuity to have beheld that; let alone Miss Price’s 
evident joy at making them jealous, and Nicholas 
Nickleby’s happy unconsciousness of making anybody 
uncomfortable. 

‘We have all the talking to ourselves, it seems,’ 


‘It’s all along | 
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said Nicholas, looking good-humouredly round the 
table as he took up the cards for a fresh deal. 

‘You do it so well,’ tittered Miss Squeers, ‘that it 
would be a pity to interrupt, wouldn’t it, Mr. Browdie? 
He! he! he!’ 

‘Nay,’ said Nicholas, ‘we do it in default of having 
anybody else to talk to.’ 

‘We'll talk to you, you know, if you'll say anything,’ 
said Miss Price. 

‘Thank you, "Tilda, dear,’ retorted Miss Squeers, 
majestically. 

‘Or you can talk to each other, if you don’t choose 
to talk tous,’ said Miss Price, rallying her dear friend. 
‘John, why don’t you say something!’ 

‘Say summat?’ repeated the Yorkshireman. 

‘Ay, and not sit there so sileut and glum.’ 

‘Weel, then!’ said the Yorkshireman, striking the 
table heavily with his fist, ‘what 1 say’s this—Dang 
my boans and boddy, if I stan’ this ony longer. De ye 
gang whoam wi’ me; and do yon loight an’ toight 
young whipster, look sharp out for a brokken head next 
time he cums under my hond.’ 

‘Mercy on us, what’s all this?’ cried Miss Price, in 
affected astonishment. 

‘Cum whoam, tell’e, cum whoam,’ replied the Y ork- 
|shireman, sternly. And as he delivered the reply Miss 
Squeers burst into a shower of tears; arising in part 





from desperate vexation, and in part from an impotent 
| desire to lacerate somebody’s countenance with her fair 
| finger-nails. 

This state of things had been brought about by divers 
}means and workings. Miss Nqueers had brought it 
}about by aspiring to the high state and condition of 
| being matrimonially engaged without good grounds 
| for so doing; Miss Price had brought it about by in- 
'dulging in three motives of action; first, a desire to 
|punish her friend for laying claim to a rivalship in 
|in dignity, having no good title; secondly, the gratifi- 
| cation of her own vanity in receiving the compliments 
of a smart young man; and thirdly, a wish to convince 
the corn-factor of the great danger he ran, in deferring 
| the celebration of their expected nuptials: while Nicho- 
|las had brought it about by half an hour's gaiety and 
thoughtlessness, and a very sincere desire to avoid the 
So, 


| imputation of inclining at all to Miss Squeers. 


| that the means employed, and the end produced, were 
alike the most natural in the world: for young ladies 
will look forward to being married, and will jostle each 
other in the race to the altar, and will avail themselves 
of all opportunities of displaying their own attractions 
to the best advantage, down to the very end of time as 
they have done from its beginning. 

‘Why, and here’s Fanny in tears now!’ exclaimed 
Miss Price, as if in fresh amazement. ‘What can be 
the matter?’ 
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‘Oh! you don’t know, Miss, of course you don’t 
know. Pray don’t trouble yourself to inquire,’ said 
Miss Squeers, producing that change of countenance 
which children call making a face. 

‘Well, I’m sure,’ exclaimed Miss Price. 

‘And who cares whether you are sure or not, ma’am?’ 
retorted Miss Squeers, making another face. 

‘You are monstrous polite, ma’am,’ said Miss Price. 

‘I shall not come to you to take lessons in the art, 
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‘I was glad,’ he murmured, ‘to grasp at any relie/ 
from the sight of this dreadful place, or the presence 
| of its vile master. I have set these people by the ears 
and made two new enemies, where, Heaven knows, | 
needed none. Well, it is a just punishment for having 
forgotten, even for an hour, what is around me now.’ 
So saying, he felt his way among the throng of 
weary-hearted sleepers, and crept into his poor bed. 


CHAPTER X. 


ma’‘am, retorted Miss Squeers. 


‘You needn't take the trouble to make yourself How Mr. Ralph Nickleby provided for his niece and 


plainer than you are, ma’am, however,’ rejoined Miss sister-in-law, 





Price, ‘because that’s quite unnecessary.” On the second morning after the departure of Nicho- 

Miss Squeers in reply turned very red, and thanked | las for Yorkshire, Kate Nickleby sat in a very faded 
God that she hadn’t got the bold faces of some people, | chair raised upon a very dusty throne in Miss I 
and Miss Price in rejoinder congratulated herself upon | Creevy’s room, giving that lady a sitting for the por- 
not being possessed of the envious feeling of other | trait upon which she was engaged; and towards th: 
people; whereupon Miss Squeers made some general | full perfection of which, Miss La Creevy had had the 
remark touching the danger of associating with low | street-door case brought up stairs, in order that she 
persons, in which Miss Price entirely coincided, ob-| might be the better able to infuse into the counterfei: 
serving that it was very true indeed, and she had | countenance of Miss Nickleby a bright salmon flesb- 


thought so a long time. | tint which she had originally hit upon while executing 


Tilda,’ exclaimed Miss Squeers with dignity, ‘I | the miniature of a young officer therein contained, an: 


hate you.’ | which bright salmon flesh-tint was considered by Miss 
‘Ah! There’s no love lost between us I assure you,’ | La Creevy’s chief friends and patrons, to be quite: 

said Miss Price, tying her bonnet strings with a jerk. | novelty in art: as indeed it was. 

‘You'll ery your eyes out when I’m gone, you know | I think I have caught it now, said Miss La Creevy. 

|*The very shade. This will be the sweetest portrai 

| I have ever done, certainly.’ 

‘It will be your genius that makes it so, then, T am 


you will.’ 


"42 scorn your words. Minx,’ said Miss Squeers. 
*You pay me a great compliment when you say so,’ | 

answered the miller’s daughter, curtseying very low. | sure,’ replied Kate, smiling. 

‘Wish you a very good night, ma’am, and pleasant ‘No, no, I won't allow that, my dear,’ rejoined Miss 

La Creevy. ‘It’s a very nice subject—a very nice sub- 

ject, indeed—though of course, something depends 

| upon the mode of treatment.’ 


dreams attend your sleep.’ 

With this parting benediction Miss Price swept 
from the room, followed by the huge Yorkshireman, 
who exchanged with Nicholas at parting, that pecu- | ‘And not a little,’ observed Kate. 
liarly expressive scowl with which the cut-and-thrust| ‘Why, my dear, you are right there,’ said Miss Ls 
| Creevy, ‘in the main you are right there; though | 
other they will meet again. don’t allow that it is of such very great importance is 

They were no sooner gone than Miss Squeers ful- | the present case. Ah! The difficulties of art my dear, 

filled the prediction of her quondam friend by giving | are great.’ 
vent to a most copious burst of tears, and uttering/ ‘They must be, I have no doubt,’ said Kate, humour- 
various dismal lamentations and incoherent words. | ing her good-natured little friend. 
Nicholas stood looking on for a few seconds, rather} They are beyond anything you can form the faintest 
doubtful what to do, but feeling uncertain whether conception of,’ replied Miss La Creevy. *What with 
the fit would end in his being embraced or seratched, | bringing out eyes with all one’s power, and keeping 
and considering that either infliction would be equally ‘down noses with all one’s force, and adding to heads. 
agreeable, he walked off very quietly while Miss | and taking away teeth altogether, you have no idea o! 
Squeers was moaning in her pocket-handkerchief. | the trouble one little miniature is.’ 

‘This is one consequence,’ thought Nicholas, when| ‘The renumeration can scarcely repay you,’ saié 
he had groped his way to the dark sleeping-room, ‘of Kate. 
my cursed readiness to adapt myself to any society) ‘Why, it does not, and that’s the truth,’ answere? 
into which chance carries me. If I had sat mute and | Miss La Creevy; ‘and then people are so dissatisfied 
motionless, as I might have done, this would not have | and unreasonable, that nine times out of ten there’s no 
happened.’ pleasure in painting them. ‘Sometimes they say. 
‘Oh, how very serious you have made me look, Mis 


counts in melo-dramatic performances inform each 





He listened for a few minutes, but all was quiet. 
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ve 
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La Creevy!’ and at others, ‘La, Miss La Creevy, how| ‘I suppose he has money, hasn't he?’ inquired Miss 
very smirking!’ when the very essence of a good por-| La Creevy. 
trait is, that it must be either serious or smirking, al ‘He is very rich I have heard,’ rejoined Kate. ‘1 
it ‘s no portrait at all.’ | don’t know that he is, but I believe so.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Kate, laughing. | ‘Ah, you may depend upon it he is, or he wouldn’t 

‘Certainly, my dear; because the sitters are always! be so surly,’ remarked Miss La Creevy, who was an 
either the one or the other,’ replied Miss La Creevy.| odd little mixture of shrewdness and simplicity. 
‘Look at the Royal Academy. All those beautiful ‘When a man’s a bear he is generally pretty inde- 
shiny portraits of gentlemen in black velvet waist-| pendent.’ 
coats, with their fists doubled up on round tables or| ‘His manner is rough,’ said Kate. 
marble slabs, are serious, you know; and ail the| ‘Rough!’ eried Miss La Creevy, ‘a porcupine’s a 
ladies who are playing with little parasols, or little | feather-bed to%im. I never met with such a cross- 
dogs, or little children—it’s the same rule in art, only | grained old savage. 


varying the objects—are smirking. In fact,’ said Miss| ‘It is only his manner, I believe,’ observed Kate, 


La Creevy, sinking her voice to a confidential whis-| timidly, ‘he was disappointed in early life I think I 
per, ‘there are only two styles of portrait painting, the | have heard, or has had his temper soured by some 
serious and the smirk; and we always use the serious calamity. I should be sorry to think ill of him until 
for professional people (except actors sometimes,) | | knew he deserved it.’ 

and the smirk for private ladies and gentlemen who| ‘Well, that’s very right and proper,’ observed the 


nterfe:: don’t care so much about looking clever.’ | miniature painter, ‘and Heaven forbid that I should be 
1 flesh. Kate seemed highly amused by this information, | the cause of your doing so. But now mightn’t he, 
ecutingg@ and Miss La Creevy went on painting and talking | without feeling it himself, make you and your mama 
ed, anf with immovable complacency. | Some nice little allowance that would keep you both 


y Miss ‘What a number of officers you seem to paint!’ said | comfortable until you were well married, and be a lit- 


. > “a . . e ° | . , 
quite a Kate, availing herself of a pause in the discourse, and tle fortune to her afterwards? What would a hundred 


glancing round the room. a year, for instance, be to him?’ 


reevy. ‘Number of what, child?’ inquired Miss La uses, ‘I don’t know what it would be to him,’ said Kate, 

yortraiif looking up from her work. ‘Character portraits, oh with great energy, ‘but it would be that to me I would 
yes—they’re not real military men, you know.’ rather die than take.’ 

y Tam ‘No!’ | ‘Heyday!’ cried Miss La Creevy. 


‘A dependence upon him,’ said Kate, ‘would em- 


‘Bless your heart, of course not; only clerks and 
I should feel begging a far less 


d Miss that, who hire a uniform coat to be painted in and send | bitter my whole life. 
ve sub-@ it here in a carpet bag. Some artists,’ said Miss La, degradation.’ 
epends#™ Creevy,’ “keep a red coat, and charge seven-and-six- | ‘Well!’ exclaimed Miss La Creevy. ‘This of a re- 
pence extra for hire and carmine; but I don’t do that) lation whom you will not hear an indifferent person 
myself, for I don’t consider it legitimate.’ | speak ill of, my dear, sounds oddly enough, I con- 
Drawing herself up as though she plumed herself fess.’ 
greatly upon not resorting to these lures to catch sit- | ‘I dare say it does, replied Kate, speaking more 
ters, Miss La Creevy applied herself more intently to| gently, ‘indeed Iam sure it must. I—I—only mean 
her task, only raising her head occasionally to look with | that with the feelings and recollection of better times 
unspeakable satisfaction at some touch she had just | upon me, I could not bear to live on anybody's bounty 
put in, and now and then giving Miss Nickleby to: —not his particularly, but anybody’s. 
understand what particular feature she was at work} ‘Miss La Creevy looked slyly at her companion, as 
upon at the moment; ‘not,’ she expressly observed, | if she doubted whether Ralph himself were not the 
‘that you should make it up for painting, my dear, | subject of dislike, but seeing that her young friend 
but because it’s our custom sometimes, to tell sitters | was distressed, made no remark. 
what part we are upon, in order that if there’s any} ‘I only ask of him,’ continued Kate, whose tears fell 
particular expression they want introduced, they may | while she spoke, ‘that he will move so little out of his 
throw it in at the time, you know. | way in my behalf, as to enable me by his recom- 
‘And when,’ said Miss La Creevy, after a long! mendation—only by his reecommendation—to earn, lite- 
silence, to wit, an interval of full a minute and a half, rally, my bread and remain with my mother. Whether 
‘when do you expect to see your uncle again?’ | we shall ever taste happiness again, depends upon the 
‘I searcely know; I had expected to have seen him fortunes of my dear brother; but if he will do this, and 
before now,’ replied Kate. ‘Soon I hope, for this| Nicholas only tells us that he is well and cheerful, 1 
« State of uncertainty is worse than anything.’ shall be contented.’ 
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As she ceased to speak there was a rustling behind 
the sereen which stood betweeu her and the door, and 
some person knocked at the wainscot. 

‘Come in whoever it is,’ cried Miss La Creevy. 

The person complied, and coming forward at once, 
gave to view the form and features of no less an indi- 
vidual than Mr. Ralph Nickleby himself. 

*Your servant, ladies,’ said Ralph, looking sharply 
at them by turns. *You were talking so loud that I 
was unable to make you hear.’ 


When the man of business had a more than com-| 


monly vicious snarl lurking at his heart, and had a 
trick of almost concealing his eyes under their thick 
and protruding brows for an instant, and then display- 


ing them in their full keenness. As he did so now, 


and tried to keep down the smile which parted his | 
thin compressed lips, and puckered up the bad lines 
time is very valuable, my dear; and however desirous 


about his mouth, they both felt certain that some part, 
if not the whole, of their recent conversation had been 
overheard. 

‘I called in on my way up stairs, more than half ex- 
pecting to find you here,’ said Ralph, addressing his 
niece, and locking contemptuously at the portrait. ‘Is 
that iny niece’s portrait, ma’am? 


‘Yes, it is, Mr. Nick!eby,’ said Miss La Creevy, | 


with a very sprightly air, ‘and between you ard me 
and the post, Sir, it will be a very nice portrait too, 
though I say it who am the painter.’ 

‘Don’t trouble yourself to show it to me, ma’am,’ 
cried Ralph, moving away, ‘I have no eye for like- 
nesses. Is it nearly finished?’ 

‘Why, yes,’ replied Miss La Creevy, considering 
with the pencil-end of her brush in her mouth. 
sittings more will’—— 

‘Have them at once, ma’am,’ said Ralph. ‘She’ll 
have no time to idle over fooleries after to-morrow. 
Work, ma'am, work; we must all work. Have you 
let your lodgings, ma’am!?’ : 

‘I have not put a bill up yet, Sir.’ 

‘Put it up at once, ma’am; they won't want the 
rooms after this week, or if they do, ean’t pay for 
them. Now, my dear, if you're ready, we'll lose no 
more time. 

With an assumption of kindness which sat worse 
upon him, even than his usual manner, Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby motioned to the young lady to precede him, 
and bowing gravely to Miss La Creevy, closed the 
door and followed up stairs, where Mrs. Nickleby re- 
ceived him with many expressions of regard. Stop- 
ping them somewhat abruptly, Ralph waved his hand 
with an impatient gesture, and proceeded to the object 
of his visit. 

‘I have found a situation for your daughter, ma‘am,’ 
said Ralph. 

‘Well,’ replied Mrs. Nickleby. 
that that is only just what I have expected of you. 


‘Two | 
| ° . : . 
verily believe, with the very meaning of the word.’ 


‘Now, I will say) 
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| ‘Depend upon it,’ I said to Kate only yesterday morn- 


ing at breakfast, ‘that after your uncle has provided in 
that most ready manner for Nicholas, he will not leave 


| us until he has done at least the same for you.’ These 


were my very words as near as I remember. Kate, my 
dear, why don’t you thank your” 

‘Let me proceed, ma’am, pray,’ said Ralph, inter- 
rupting his sister-in-law in the full torrent of her dis- 
course. 

‘Kate, my love, let your uncle proceed,” said Mrs. 
Nickleby. 

‘I am most anxious that he should, mama,” rejoined 
Kate. 

‘Well, my dear, if you are anxious that he should, 
you had better allow your uncle to say what he has te 
say, Without interruption,’ observed Mrs. Nickleby, 
with many small nods and frowns. ‘Your uncle’s 


| you may be—and naturally desirous, as I am sure any 


affectionate relations who have seen so little of your 


‘uncle as we have, must naturally be—to protract the 


pleasure of having him among us, still we are bound 
not to be selfish, but to take into consideration the im- 
portant nature of his occupations in the city. 

‘] am very much obliged to you, ma’am,’ said Ralph 
with a perceptible sneer. *An absence of business 
habits in this family leads apparently to a great waste 
of words before business—when it does come under 
consideration—is arrived at, at all.’ 

‘Ll fear it is so indeed,’ replied Mrs. Nickleby with 
a sigh. ‘Your poor brother—’ 

*My poor brother, ma’am,’ interposed Ralph tartly, 
‘had no idea what business was—was unacquainted, I 


‘I fear he was,’ said Mrs. Nickleby, with her hand- 


_kerchief to her eyes. ‘If it hadn’t been for me, I don’t 


know what would have become of him.’ 

What strange creatures we are! The slight bait so 
skilfully thrown out by Ralph on their first interview 
was dangling on the hook yet. Atevery small depriva- 
tion or discomfort which presented itself in the course 
of the four-and-twenty hours to remind her of her 
straitened and altered circumstances, peevish visions 
of her dower of one thousand pounds had arisen be- 
fore Mrs. Nickleby’s mind, until at last she had come 


to persuade herself that of all her late husband’s credit- 
' ors she was the worst used and the most to be pitied. 


And yet she had loved him dearly for many years, and 
had no greater share of selfishness than is the usual 
lot of mortals. Such is the irritability of sudden 
poverty. A decent annuity would have restored her 


| thoughts to their old train at once. 


‘Repining is of no use, ma’am,’ said Ralph. ‘Ot 


| all fruitless errands, sending a tear to look after a day 


that is gone is the most fruitless.’ 


‘So it is,” sobbed Mrs. Nickleby. *So it is.’ 
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‘As you feel so keenly in your own purse and 
person the consequences of inattention to business, 
ma’am,” said Ralph, ‘If am sure you will impress 
upon your children the necessity of attaching them- 
selves to it early in life.’ 

‘Of course I must see that,’ rejoined Mrs. Nickleby. 
‘Sad experience, you know, brother-in-law—. 
my dear, put that down in the next letter to Nicholas, 
or remind me to do it if I write.’ 

Ralph paused for a few moments, and seeing that 
he had now made pretty sure of the mother in case 
the daughter objected: to his proposition, went on to 
say— 

‘The situation that I have made interest to procure, 
ma’am, is with—with a milliner and dress-maker, in 
short.’ 

*A milliner!’ cried Mrs. Nickleby. 


‘A milliner and dress-maker, ma’am,’ replied Ralph. 


‘Dress-makers in London, as I need not remind you, 
ma’am, who are so well acquainted with all matters in 
the ordinary routine of life, make large fortunes, keep 
equipages, and become persons of great wealth and for- 
tune.’ 

Now, the first ideas called up in Mrs. Nickleby’s 
mind by the words milliner and dress-maker were con- 
nected with certain wicker baskets lined with black 
oilskin, which she remembered to have seen carried to 
and fro in the streets, but as Ralph proceeded these 
disappeared, and were replaced by visions of large 
houses at the West End, neat private carriages, and a 
banker’s book, all of which images succeeded each 
other with such rapidity, that he had no sooner finished 
speaking than she nodded her head and said, ‘Very 
true,’ with great appearance of satisfaction. 

*What your uncle says is very true, Kate, ny dear,’ 
said Mrs. Nickleby. 


and I came to town after we were married, that a young 


‘Il recollect when your poor papa 


lady brought me home a chip cottage bonnet, with 
white aod green trimming, and green Persian lining, 
in her owa carriage, which drove up to the door full 
gallop.—at least, | am not quite certain whether it was 
her own carriage or a hackney chariot, but 1 remem- 
ber very well that the horse dropped down dead as he 
was turning round, and that your poor papa said he 
hadn’t had any corn for a fortnight.’ 

This anecdote, so strikingly illustrative of the opr- 
lence of milliners, was not received with any great 
demonstration of feeling, inasmuch as Kate hung down 
her head while it was relating, and Ralph manifested 


very intelligible symptoms of extreme impatience. 
“The lady’s name,’ said Ralph, hastily striking in, 


‘is Mantalini—Madame Mantalini. I know her. She 
lives near Cavendish Square. If your daughter is dis- 
posed to try after the situation, I'll take her there di- 


rectly.” 


Kate,”! 
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‘Have you nothing to say to your uncle, my love?’ 
inquired Mrs. Nickleby. 

‘A great deal,’ replied Kate; ‘but not now. 
rather speak to him when we are alone:—it will save 
his time if Ithank him and say what I wish to say to 
him as we walk along.’ 

With these words Kate hurried away, to hide the 
traces of emotion that were stealing down her face, 
and to prepare herself for the walk, while Mrs. Nickle- 
by amused her brother-in-law by giving him, with 
many tears, a detailed account of the dimensions of a 


1 would 


rosewood cabinet piano they had possessed in their 
days of affluence, together with a minute description 
of eight drawing-room chairs with turned legs and 
green chintz squabs to match the curtains, which had 
cost two pounds fifteen shillings a-piece, and went at 
the sale for a mere nothing. 

The reminiscences were at length cut short by Kate’s 
return in her walking dress, when Ralph, who had 
been fretting and fuming during the whole time of her 
absence, lost no time, and used very little ceremony, 
in descending into the street. 

‘Now,’ he said, taking her arm, ‘walk as fast as you 
can, and you'll get into the step that you'll have to 
walk to business with every morning.’ So saying, he 
led Kate off at a good round pace towards Cavendish 
Square. 

‘lL am very much obliged to you, uncle,’ said the 
young lady, after they had hurried on in silence for 
some time; ‘very.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it,’ said Ralph. ‘I hope you'll do 
your duty.’ 

‘I will try to please, uncle,’ replied Kate; ‘indeed 
I 

‘Don’t begin to ery,” growled Ralph; ‘I hate ery- 
ing.’ 

‘It’s very foolish, 1 know, uncle,’ began poor Kate. 

‘It is,” replied Ralph; stopping her short, ‘and very 
alfected besides. Let me see no more of it.’ 

Perhaps this was not the best way to dry the tears of 
a young and sensitive female about to make her first 
entry on an entirely new scene of life, among cold and 
uninterested strangers; but it had its effect notwith- 
standing. Kate coloured deeply, breathed quickly for 
afew moments, and then walked on with a firmer and 
more determined step. 

It was a curious contrast to see how the timid coun- 
try girl shrunk through the crowd that hurried up and 
down the streets, giving way to the press of people, 
and clinging closely to Ralph as though she feared to 
lose him in the throng; and how the stern and herd- 
featured man of business went doggedly cn, elbowing 
the passengers aside, and now and then exchanging a 
gruff salutation with some passing acquaintance, who 


‘turned to look back upon his pretty charge with looks 
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expressive of surprise, and seemed to wonder at the ill-) bonnets of the newest fashion, and some costly gar- 
assorted companionship. But it would have been a} ments in the most approved taste. 

stranger contrast still, to have read the hearts that were A liveried footman opened the door, and in reply to 
beating side by side; to have had laid bare the gentle | Ralph’s inquiry whether Madame Mantalini was at 
innocence of the one, and the rugged villany of the | home, ushered them through a handsome hall, and up 
other; to have hung upon the guileless thoughts of the | a spacious staircase, into the show saloon, which com- 
affectionate girl, and been amazed that among all the! prised two spacious drawing-rooms, and exhibited an 
wily plots and calculations of the old man, there should immense variety of superb dresses and materials for 
not be one word or figure denoting thought of death or} dresses, some arranged on stands, others laid careless- 
of the grave. But so it was; and stranger still—though ly on sofas, and others again scattered over the carpet, 
this is a thing of every day—the warm young heart) hanging upon the cheval glasses, or mingling in some 


palpitated with a thousand anxieties and apprehen-| other way with the rich furniture of various deserip- 


sions, while that of the old worldly man lay rusting in| tions, which was profusely displayed. 
its cell, beating only as apiece of cunning mechanism,| They waited here a much longer time than was agree- 
and yielding no one throb of hope, or fear, or love, «| able to Mr. Ralph Nickleby, who eyed the gaudy frip- 
eare, for any living thing. | pe ry about him with very little concern, and was at 
‘Unele,’ said Kate, when she judged they must be | length about to pull the bell, when a gentleman sud- 
near their destination, ‘I must ask one question of you. | denly popped his head into the room, and seeing some- 
I am to live at home?’ body there as suddenly popped it out again. 
‘At home!’ replied Ralph; ‘where’s that?” ‘Here. Hollo!’ cried Ralph. *Who’s that?’ 
At the sound of Ralph’s voice the head re-appeared, 
and the mouth displaying a very long row of very 
— teeth, uttered in a mincing tone the words, 
'‘Demmit. What, Nickleby! oh, demmit!’ Having 
uttered which ejaculations, the gentleman advanced, 
| and shook hands with Ralph with great warmth. He 
was dressed in a gorgeous morning gown, with a 
| waistcoat and Turkish trousers of the same pattern, 
ja pink silk neckerchief, and bright green slippers, 
| and had a very copious watch-chain wound round his 
body. Moreover, he had whiskers and a moustache, 
‘May be!’ said Ralph, walking faster in the impa- both dyed black and gracefully curled. 
tience provoked by the remark,” ‘must be, you mean. : 


‘I mean with my mother—the widow,’ said Kate, 
emphatically. 

*You will live, to all intents and purposes, here,’ re- 
joined Ralph; ‘for here you will take your meals, and | 
here you will be from morning till night; occasionally 
perhaps till morning again.’ 

‘But at night, I mean,’ said Kate; ‘I cannot leave 
her, uncle. I must have some place that I can call a! 
home; it will be wherever she is, you know, and may 
be a very humble one.’ 


‘Demmit, you don’t mean to say you want me, do 
May be a humble one! Is the girl mad?” you, demmit?’ said this gentleman, smiting Ralph on 
*The word slipped from my lips, I did not mean it the shoulder. 
indeed,’ urged Kate. ‘Not yet,’ said Ralph, sareastically. 
‘I hope not,’ said Ralph. | ‘Hat! ha! demmit,’ cried the gentleman; when wheel- 
‘Bat my question, uncle; you have not answered it.’ |ing round to laugh with greater elegance, he encoun- 
‘Why, I anticipated something of the kind,’ said | tered Kate Nickleby, who was standing near. 
Ralph; ‘and—though I object very strongly, mind— | ‘My niece,’ said Ralph. 
have provided against it. I spoke of you as an out-of- | ‘I remember,’ said the gentleman, striking his nose 
door worker; so you will go to this home that may be | with the knuckle of his forefinger as a chastening for 
humble, every night.’ | his forgetfulness. ‘Demmit, | remember what you 
There was comfort in this. Kate poured forth many|come for. Step this way, Nickleby; my dear, will 
thanks for her uncle’s consideration, which Ralph re-| you follow me? Hae! ha! They all follow me, Nickle- 
ceived as if he had deserved them all, and they arrived | by; always did, demmit, always.’ 
without any further conversation at the dress-maker’s| Giving loose to the playfulness of his imagination 





door, which displayed a very large plate, with Ma- after this fashion, the gentleman led the way to a pri- 
dame Mantalini’s name and occupation, and was ap-| vate sitting-room on the second floor searcely less 
proached by a handsome flight of steps. ‘There was | elegantly furnished than the apartment below, where 
a shop to the house, but it was let off to an importer of) the presence of a silver coffee-pot, an ega-shell, and 
otto of roses. Madame Mantalini’s show-rooms were | sloppy china for one, seemed to show that he had just 
on the first floor, a fact which was notified to the no-| breakfasted. 

bility and gentry by the casual exhibition near the| ‘Sit down, my dear,’ said the gentleman: first staring 


handsomely curtained windows of two or three elegant Miss Nickleby out of countenance, and then grinning 
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in delight at the achievement. ‘This cursed high | 
room takes one’s breath away. These infernal sky | 
parlours—I"m afraid I must move, Niekleby.’ 
‘I would, by all means,’ replied Ralph, looking bit- | 
erly round. 
‘What a demd rum fellow you are, Nickleby,’ said 
the gentleman, ‘the demdest, longest-headed, queerest- 


| 
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surveying Kate from head to foot and back again. ‘Can 
you speak French, child?” 


‘Yes, ma’am,’ replied Kate, not daring to look up; 


for she felt that the eyes of the odious man in the dress- 
ing-gown were directed towards her. 


‘Like a demd native?’ asked the husband. 
Miss Nickleby offered no reply to this inquiry, but 


wmpered old coiner of gold and silver ever was—/ turned her back upon the questioner, as if addressing 


demmit.’ 

Having complimented Ralph to this effect, the gen- 
Jeman rang the bell, and stared at Miss Nickleby till | 
it was answered, when he left off to bid the man de- | 
ire his mistress to come directly; after which he be- 
qn again, and left off no more till Madame Mantalini 
appeared. 

The dress-maker was a buxom person, handsome- 
y dressed and rather good-looking, but much older 
than the gentleman in the Turkish trousers, whom she | 
tad wedded some six months before. His name was 
riginally Muntle; but had been converted, by an easy 
transition, into Mantalini: the lady rightly considering | 
that an English appellation would be of serious injury | 
othe business. He had married on his whiskers, upon 
vhich property he had previously subsisted in a gen- 
vel manner for some years, and which he had recent- 


| speaking,’ said his wife. 
think when he hears yeu?’ 


‘herself to make answer to what his wife might de- 
mand. 


‘We keep twenty young women constantly employed 


| in the establishment,’ said Madame. 


‘Indeed, ma’am!’ replied Kate, timidly, 

*Yes; and some of ’em demd handsome, too,’ said 
the master. 

‘Mantalini!’ exclaimed his wife, in an awful voice. 

*My senses’ idol!’ said Mantalini. 

‘Do you wish to break my heart?’ 

‘Not for twenty thousand hemispheres populated 
with—with—little ballet-dancers,’ replied Mantalini in 
a poetical strain. 

‘Then you will, if you persevere in that mode of 
‘What can Mr. Nickleby 


‘Oh! Nothing, ma’aim, nothing,’ replied Ralph. <I 


y improved after patient cultivation by the addition of know his amiable nature, and yours,—mere little re- 


i moustache, which promised to secure him an easy 
adependence: his share in the labours cf the business 
xing at present confined to spending the money, and 
ecasionally when that ran short, driving to Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby to procure discount—at a per centage—for 
ne customers’ bills. 

‘My life,’ said Mr. Mantalini, ‘what a demd devil | 
fa time you have been!’ 

‘I didn’t eyen know Mr. Nickleby was here, my | 
we,” said Madame Mantalini. | 
‘Then what a doubly demd infernal raseal that foot- | 
nan must be, my soul,’ remonstrated Mr. Mantalini. | 
‘My dear,’ said Madame, ‘that is entirely your fault.’ 


‘My fault, my heart’s joy?” 
‘Certainly,’ returned the lady; ‘what can you expect, 


learest, if you will not correct the man?’ 


Ye 
‘Correct the man, my soul’s delight! 
‘Yes; Lam sure he wants speakirg to, badly enough,” 

aid Madame, pouting. 


| 


marks that give a zest to your daily intercourse; 


lovers’ quarrels that add sweetness to those domestic 


joys which promise to last so long—that’s all; that’s 


all.’ 

If an iron door could be supposed to quarrel with its 
hinges, and tomake a firm resolution to open with slow 
obstinacy, and grind them to powder in the process, it 
would emit a pleasanter sound in so doing, than did 
these words in the rough and bitter voice in which they 
were uttered by Ralph. Even Mr. Mantalini felt their 
influence, and turning affriohted round, exclaimed— 
‘What a demd horrid ecroaking!’ 

‘You will pay no attention, if you please, to what 
Mr. Mantalini says,” observed his wife, addressing 
Miss Nickleby. 

‘I do not, ma’am,’ said Kate, with quiet contempt. 

‘Mr. Mantalini knows nothing whatever about any 
of the young women,’ contined Madame, looking at her 
husband, and speaking to Kate. ‘If he has seen any of 


‘Thea do not vex itself,’ said Mr. Mantalini; she shall | them, he must have seen them in the street going to, or 
x horse-whipped till he cries out demnebly.’ With this | returning from, their work, and not here. He was 
promise Mr. Mantalini kissed Madame Mantalini, and | never even in the room. I do notallow it. What hours 
after that performance Madame Mantalini pulled Mr. | of work have you been accustomed to?’ 

Mantalini playfully by the ear, which done they de- | " 
scended to business. | ma’am,’ replied Kate, in a low voice. 

‘Now, ma’am,’ said Ralph, who looked on at all this,! ‘For which reason she'll work all the better now.’ 
with such scorn as few men can express in looks, ‘this said Ralph, putting in a word, lest this confession 
should injure the negotiation. 

‘I hope so, returned Madame Mantalini; ‘our hours 


‘I have never yet been accustomed to work at all, 


is my niece.’ 
‘Just so, Mr. Nickleby,’ replied Madame Mantalini, 
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are from nine to nine, with extra work when we’re very 
full of business, for which I allow payment as over- | 


time.’ | 
Kate bowed her head to intimate that she heard, and | 
| 


was satisfied. 

‘Your meals,’ continued Madame Mantalini, ‘that is, | 
dinner and tea, you will take here. I should think 
your wages would average from five to seven shillings 
a-week; but I can’t give you any certain information on | 
that point until I see what you can do.’ 
Kate bowed her head again. 

‘If you're ready to come,’ said Madame Mantalini, 


‘you had better begin on Monday morning at nine 
exactly, and Miss Knag the forewoman shall then have 
directions to try you with some easy work at first. Is | 
there anything more, Mr. Nickleby?” 

‘Nothing more, ma’am,’ replied Ralph, rising. 

‘Then I believe that’s all,’ said the lady. Having 
arrived at this natural conclusion, she looked at the 
door, as if she wished to be gone, but hesitated notwith- | 
standing, as though unwilling to leave to Mr. Mantalini 
the sole honour of showing them down stairs. Ralph 
relieved her from her perplexity by taking his departure | 
Madame Mantelini making many | 
gracious inquiries why he never came to see them, and 
Mr. Mantalini anathematizing the stairs with great 
volubility as he followed them down, in the hope of 
inducing Kate to look round,—a hope, however, which 


without delay: 


was destined to remain ungratified. 

‘There!’ said Ralph when they got into the street; 
‘now you're provided for.’ 

Kate was about to thank him again, but he stopped 
her. 

‘I had some idea,’ he said, ‘of providing for your | 
mother in a pleasant part of the country—(he had a 
presentation to some alms-houses on the borders of 
Cornwall, which had occurred to him more than once) , 
—but as you want to be together, I must do something 
else for lier. 

*A very litt'e,’ replir d Kate. 

‘A little will go a long way if it’s used sparingly,’ | 
said Ralph. ‘She must see how long she can make it | 
last, living rent free. 
Saturday?’ 

*You told us to do so, uncle.’ 

‘Yes; there is a house empty that belongs to me, 
which Ican put you into till itis let, and then, if nothing | 
else turns up, perhaps I shall have another. You must 


She has a little money?’ 


You leave your lodgings on 


live there.’ 
‘Is it far from here, Sir?’ inquired Kate. 
‘Pretty well,’ said Ralph; ‘ia another quarter of the | 
town—at the East end; but I’ll send my clerk down to | 
you at five o’clock on Saturday to take you there. 
Good bye. You know your way? Straight on.’ 
Coldly shaking his niece’s hand, Ralph left her at 





| parish of Clerkenwell. 
| look at the house, but it was tuken down; indeed, ty 


NICKLEBY. 


the top of Regent Street, and turned down a bye tho- 
roughfare, intent on schemes of money-getting. Kate 
walked sadly back to their lodgings in the Strand. 


From Bentley's Miscellany. 
THE NARRATIVE OF JOHN WARD GIBSON, 
CHAPTER I. 


As I do not intend that any human being shall read 
this narrative until after my decease, I feel no desire 
to suppress or to falsify any occurrence or event of my 
life, which I may at the moment deem of sufficient 


importance to communicate. I am aware how com- 


mon a feeling, even amongst those who have commit- 


ted the most atrocious crimes, this dread of entailing 
obloquy upon their memories is; but I cannot say that 
I participate in it. Perhaps 1 wish to offer some atone- 
ment to society for my many and grievous misdeeds; 
and, it may be, the disclosures I am about to make 
will be considered an insufficient expiation. I cannot 
help this, now. There is One from whom no secrets 
are hid, by whom I am already judged. 

I regret that I did not execute this wretched task 
long ago. Should I live to complete it, I shall hold 
out longer than I expect; for | was never ready at my 
pen, and words sometimes will not come at my bid- 
ding. Besides, so many years have elapsed since the 
chief events I am about to relate took place, that even 
they no louger come before me with that distinctness 
which they did formerly. They do not torture me 
The caustic has almost burnt 
I will, however, give a plain, 


now, as of old times. 
them out of my soul. 
and, as nearly as Lam able, a faithful statement. | 
will offer no palliation of my offeaces, which I do not 
from my soul believe should be extended to me. 

1 was born on the 23d of October, 1787. My father 
was a watch-case maker, and resided in a street in ti 
I went a few months ago to 


neighbourhood had undergone an entire change. I, too, 
was somewhat altered since then. I wondered at the 
time which of the two was the more so, 

My earliest recollection recalls two rooms on a se- 
cond floor, meanly furnished; my father, a tall, dark 
man, with a harsh unpleasing voice; and my mother, 
the same gentle, quiet being whom I afterwards knew 
her. 

My father was a man who could, and sometimes 
did, earn what people in his station of life call a giewt 
deal of money; and yet he was constantly in debt, and 
frequently without the means of subsistence. The 
cause of this, I need hardly say, was his addiction to 
drinking. Naturally of a violent and brutal temper, 
intoxication inflamed his evil passions to a pitch—not 
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of madness, for he had not that excuse—but of frenzy. 
It is well known that gentleness and forbearance de 
not allay, but stimulate a nature like this; and scenes 
of violence and unmanly outrage are almost the sole 
reminiscences of my childhood. Perhaps, the circum- 
stance of my having been a sufferer in one of these 
ebullitions, served to impress them more strongly upon 
my mind. 

One evening I had been permitted to sit up to supper. 
My father had recently made promises of amendment, 
and had given an earnest of his intention by keeping 
wlerably sober during three entire days; aud upon this 
festive oceasion,—for it was the anniversary of my 
nother’s marriage,—he had engaged to come home 
the instant he quitted his work. He returned, how- 
ever, about one o’clock in the morning, and in his ac- 
customed state. The very preparations for his comfort, 
which he saw upon the table, served as fuel to his 
savage and intractable passions. It was in vain that 
my mother endeavoured to soothe and pacify him. He 
seized a stool on which I was accustomed to sit, and 
levelled a blow at her. She either evaded it, or the 
aim was not rightly directed, for the stool descended 
upon my head, and fractured my skull. 


The doctor said it was a miracle that I recovered; | 


and indeed it was many months before I did so. The 
unfeeling repulse I experienced from my father when, 
oa the first occasion of my leaving my bed, I tottered 
towards him, I can never forget. It is impossible to 


jeseribe the mingled terror and hatred which entered 
my bosom at that moment, and which never departed 
from it. It may appear incredible to some that a child 
so young could conceive so intense a loathing against 


its own parent. It is true, nevertheless; and, as I 
grew, it strengthened. 

I will met dwell upon this wretched period of my 
life; for even to me, at this moment, and after all that 
[have done and suffered, the memory of that time is 
wretchedness. 

One night, about two years afterwards, my father 
was brought home on a shutter by two watchmen. 
He had fallen into the New River on his return from 
a publie-house in the vicinity of Sadler’s Wells Thea- 
tre, and was dragged out just in time to preserve for the 
present a worthless and degraded life. A violent cold 
supervened, which settled upon his lungs; and, in 
about ’a month, the doctor informed my mother that 
her husband was in a rapid decline. The six months 
that ensued were miserable enough. My mother was 
out all day, toiling for the means of subsistence for a 
man who was not only ungrateful for her attentions, 
but who repelled them with the coarsest abuse. 

I was glad when he died, nor am I ashamed to avow 
it and I almost felt contempt for my mother when the 
poor.creature threw herself upon the body in a pa- 
toxysm of grief, calling it by those endearing names 
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which indicated a love he had neither requited nor de- 
|served. Had I been so blest as to have met with one 
to love me as that woman loved my father, I had been 
a different, and a better, and, perhaps, a good man! 

‘Will you not kiss your poor father, John, and see 
him for the last time?’ said my mother on the morning 
of the funeral, as she took me by the hand. 

No; I would not. I was no hypocrite then, It is 
true I was terrified at the sight of death, but that was 
not the cause. The manner in which he had repulsed 
me nearly three years before, had never for a moment 
There was not a day on 
which I did not brood upon it. I have often since re- 
called it, and with bitterness. 1 remember it now. 

My mother had but ene relation in the world,—an 
uncle, possessed of considerable property, who resided 
near Luton, in Bedfordshire. She applied to him for 
some small assistance to enable her to pay the funeral 
expenses of her husband. Mr. Adams—for that was 
her uncle’s name—sent her two guineas, accompanied 
by a request that she should never apply to, or trouble 
| him again. There was, however, one person who stept 
forward in this extremity,—Mr. Ward, a tradesman, 
with whom my mother had formerly lived as a ser- 
vant, but who had now retired from business. He of- 
She was to 


departed from my mind. 








fered my mother an asylum in his house. 

| be his housekeeper; and he promised to take care of, 
| and one day to provide for, me. It was not long be- 
fore we were comfortably settled in a small private 
| house in Coppice-row, where, for the first time in 
|my life, 1 was permitted to ascertain that existence 
was not altogether made up of sorrow. 

The old gentleman even conceived a strong liking, 
it may be called an affection, forme. He had stood 
godfather to me at my birth; and I believe, had I been 
his own son, he could not have treated me with more 
tenderness. He sent me to school, and was delighted 
at the progress I made, or appeared to make, which 
he protested was scarcely less than wonderful; a no- 
tion which the tutor was, of course, not slow to en- 
courage and confirm. He predicted that I should in- 
evitably make a bright man, and become a worthy 
member of society; the highest distinction, in the old 
gentleman’s opinion, at which any human being could 
arrive. Alas! woe to the child of whom favourable 
predictions are hazarded! There never yet, I think, 
| was an instance in which they were not falsified. 

We had been residing with Mr. Ward about three 
| years, when a slight incident occurred which has im- 
pressed itself so strongly upon my memory that I can- 
not forbear relating it. Mr. Ward had sent me with 
a message into the City, where, in consequence of the 
person being from home, I was detained several hours, 
When I returned, it appeared that Mr. Ward had gone 
out shortly after me, and had not mentioned the cir- 
cumstance of his having despatched me into the City. 
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I found my mother in a state of violent agitation. She 
inquired where I had been, and I told her. 

‘I can hardly believe you, John,’ she said; ‘are you 
sure you are telling me the truth?’ 

I was silent. She repeated the question. I would not 
answer; and she bestowed upon me a sound beating. 

I bore my punishment with dogged sullenness, and 
retired into the back kitchen; in a corner of which I 
sat down, and, with my head between my hands, be- 
gan to brood over the treatment I had received. Gra- 
dually there crept into my heart the same feeling I 


remembered to have conecived against my father,—a | 


feeling of Witter malignity revived by a fresh object. 
I endeavotiffi to quell it, to subdue it, but T could not. 
I recalled alf/my mother’s former kindness to me, her 
present affection for me; and I reminded myself that 
this was the first time she had ever raised her hand 
against me. This thought only nourished the feeling, 
till the aching of my brain caused it to subside into 
moody stupetaction. 

I became calmer in about an hour, and arose, and 
went into the front kitchen. My mother was seated 
at the window, employed at her needle; and, as she 
raised her eyes, I perceived they were red with weep- 
ing. I walked slowly towards her, and stood by her 
side. 

‘Mother!’ I said, in a low and tremulous voice. 

‘Well, John; I hope you are a good boy now?’ 

‘Mother!’ I repeated, ‘you don’t know how you have 
hurt me.’ 

‘I am sorry I struck you so hard, child; I did not 
mean to do it;’ and she averted her head. 

‘Not that—not that!’ I eried passionately, beating 
my bosom with my clenched hands. ‘l’s here, mother 
—here. I told you the truth, and you would not be- 
lieve me.’ 

*Mr. Ward has returned now,’ said my mother; ‘I 
will go and ask him;’ and she arose. 

I caaght her by the gown. ‘Oh, mother!’ I said, 
‘this is the second time you would not believe me. 
You shall not goto Mr. Ward yet!’ and I drew her 
into the seat. ‘Say first that youare sorry for it—only 
a word. Oh, do say it!’ 

As I looked up, I saw the tears gathering in her 
eyes. I fell upon my knees, and hid my face in her 
lap. ‘No, no; don’t say anything now to me—don’t 
—don’t!”, A spasm rose from my chest into my throat, 
and I fell senseless at her feet. 

My mother afterwards told me that it was the day 
of the year on which my father died, and she feared 
from my lengthened stay that I had come to harm. 
Dear, good woman! Oh! that I might hope to see 
her once more, even were it but for one moment,—for 
we shall not meet in heaven! 

It was a cruel blow that deprived us of our kind 
Mr. Ward died suddenly, aud without a 


, 


protector! 
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will; and my mother and I were left entirely unprovided 
with means. The old gentleman had often declared 
his intention of leaving my mother enough to render 
, her comfortable during the remainder of her days, and 
had expressed his determination of setting me on in 
‘the world immediately I became of a proper age. It 
could hardly be expected that the heir-at-law would 
have fulfilled these intentions, even had he been cog. 
nisant of them. He was a low attorney, living some. 
where in the neighbourhood of Drury-lane; and when 
he attended the funeral, and during the hour or two he 
remained in the house after it, it was quite clear tha 
he had no wish to retain anything that belonged to his 
late relative except his property, and his valuable and 
available effeets. He however paid my mother a 
| month’s wages in advance, presented me a dollar to 
commence the world with, shook hands with us, and 
wished us well. ‘ 

It was not long before my mother obtained a situa- 
| tion as servant in a small respectable family in King- 
| street, Holborn; and, as I was now nearly eleven 
years of age, it was deemed by her friends high time 
that I should begin to get my own living. Such 
| small influence, therefore, as my mother could com- 
mand, was set on foot in my behalf; and I at length 
gota place as errand-boy to a picture-dealer in War- 
dour-street, Oxford-street. The duties required of me 
| in this situation, if not of a valuable description, were, 
/at least, various. I went with messages, I attended 
| sales, I kept the shop, I cleaned the knives and shoes, 
and, indeed, performed all those services which it is 
the province of boys to render, some of which are often 
created beca:ise there happens to be boys to do them. 

This routine was, for a time, irksome. When I re- 
called the happy days I had spent under the roof of 
Mr. Ward, and the hopes and expectations he had ex- 
cited within me of a more prosperows commencement 
of life,—hopes which his death had so suddenly de- 
stroyed,—it is not surprising that I should have felt a 
degree of discontent of my condition, for which I had no 
| othercause. As I sat by the kitchen fire of an evening 
| when my day’s work was done, I often pictured to my- 
‘self the old man lying where we had left him in the 
church-yard, mouldering insensibly away, unconscious 
| of rain, or wind, or sunshine, or the coming of night, or 
‘the approach of day, wrapped in a shroud which 
' would outlast its wearer, and silently waiting for ob- 

livion. ‘These thoughts became less frequent as time 
wore on; but I have never been able to dissociate the 
idea of death from those hideous conditions of mor- 
tality. 

My master, Mr. Bromley, when I first entered his 
service, was a man of about the middle age, and of 
‘rather grave and formal manner. He had not a bad 
heart; but I have since discovered that what appeared 
to my boyish faney a hard and cold selfishness was 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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but the exterior of those narrow prejudices which too 
many of that class, if not of all classes, indulge, or 
rather inherit. He felt thata distance ought to be 
preserved between himself and his servant; and what 
he thought he ought to do, he always did; so that I 
had been with him a considerable period before he 
even addressed a word to me which business did not 
constrain him to utter. 


He had a daughter, a girl about eighteen years of 


age. What a human being was Louisa Bromley! She 
was no beauty; but she had a face whose sweetness 
was never surpassed. I saw something like it after- 
wards in the faces of some of Raffaele’s angels. The 
broad and serene forehead, the widely-parted eye- 
brow, the inexplicable mouth, the soul that pervaded 
the whole countenance! I can never forget that face; 


and, when I call it back to memory now, I admire it 
the more because, to use the modern jargon, there was 
no intellect in it. 
tion or premeditation; but there was nature, and it was 


There was no thought, no medita- 


good-nature. 

Her gentleness and kindness soon won upon me. 
To be kind to me was at all times the way to win me, 
and the only way. I cannot express the happiness I 
felt at receiving and obeying any command from her. 
A smile, or the common courtesy of thanks from her 
lips, repaid me a hundred-fold for the performance of 
the most menial office. 

I had now been with Mr. Bromley about four years. 
lemployed my leisure, of which I had a great deal, in 
reading. All the books I could contrive to borrow, or 
that fell in my way, I devoured greedily. Nor did I 
confine myself exclusively to one branch of reading,— 
I cannot call it study. But my chief delight was to 
peruse the lives of the great masters of painting, to 
make myself acquainted with the history and the com- 
parative merits of their several performances, and to 
endeavour to ascertain how many and what specimens 
existed in this country. 
for painting, and sometimes surprised my master by 
the remarks I ventured to make upon productions he 
might happen to purchase, or which had been consign- 
ed to him for sale. 

Meanwhile, I was permitted to go out in the after- 
noon of each alternate Sunday. Upon these occasions 
linvariably went to see my mother. How well can 
l remember the gloomy underground kitchen in which 
| always found her, with her Bible before her ona 
small round table! With what pleased attention did 
she listen to me when I descanted on the one subject 
upon which I constantly dwelt,—the determination |] 
felt, as soon as I had saved money enough, and could 
see a little more clearly into my future prospects, to 
take her from service, that she might come and live 
with me! This was, in truth, the one absorbing 
thought—it might almost be termed the one passion — 
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I had, also, a natural taste | 
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of my existence at that time. I had no other hope, no 
other feeling, than that of making her latter years a 
compensation for the misery she must have endured 
during my father’s life. 

| One Sunday when I called, as usual, an old woman 
answered the door. She speedily satisfied my in- 
| quiries after my mother. She had been very ill for 
| some days, and was compelled to keep her bed. My 
heart sank within me. I had seen her frequently in 
|former years disfigured by her husband's brutality; I 
had seen her in pain, in anguish, which she strove to 
conceal; but I had never known her to be confined to 
her room. When I saw her now, young as | was, 
and unaccustomed to the sight of disease, I involun- 
tarily shrunk back wtih horror. She was asleep. I 
watched her for a few minutes, and then stole softly 
from the room, and returned to my master’s house. 

He was gone to church with his daughter. I follow- 
jed thither, and waited under the portico till they came 
forth. I quickly singled them out from the concourse 
issuing from the church-doors. I drew my master 
aside, and besouglt him to spare me for a few days, 
that I might go and attend my mother, who was 
very ill. 

‘Is she dying?’ he inquired. 

I started. ‘No, not dying. Oh, no!’ 

‘Well, John, 1 can’t spare you: we are very busy 
now, you know.’ 

And what was that to me? 
| like these, that the value of one’s services is recognised. 
I thought of this at the time. I turned, in perplexity, 
|to Louisa Bromley. She understood the silent appeal, 
| and interceded for me. I loved her for that; I could 
|have fallen down at her feet, and kissed them for it. 
She prevailed upon the old man to let me go. 
| The people of the house at which my mother was a 
| servant were kind, and even friendly. They permit- 
| ted me to remain with her. 

I never left her side for more than half an hour at a 
/time. She grew worse rapidly, but I would not be- 
lieve it. My mother, however, was fully aware of her 
situation. She told me frequently, with a smile, 
; which I could not bear to see upon her face, it was so 
unlike joy, but it was to comfort me,—she told me 
that she knew she was about to die, and she endeav- 
‘oured to impress upon me those simple maxims of 
conduct for my future life which she had herself de- 
rived from her parents. She must not die—must not; 
}and I heard with impatience, and heedlessly, the ad- 
| vice she endeavoured to bestow upon me. 

| She died. The old nurse told me she was dead. It 
could not be,—she was asleep. My mother had told 
me not an hour before, that she felt much better, and 
wanted a little sleep; and at that moment her hand 
| was clasped in mine. The lady of the house took me 
gently by the arm, and, leading me into an adjoining 





Jt is only on occasions 
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room, began to talk to me in a strain, I suppose, 
usually adopted upon such occasions,—for I knew not 
what she said to me. 

In about two hours [ was permitted to see my mother 
again. ‘There was a change—a frightful change! 
The nurse, I remember, said something about her 
looking like one asleep. I burst into a loud laugh. 
Asleep! that blank, passive, impenetrable face like 
sleep—petrified sleep! I enjoined them to leave me, 
and they let me have my own way; for, boy as I was, 
they were frightened at me. 

I took my mother’s hand, and wrung it violently. I 


implored her to speak to me once more, to repeat that | 


she still loved me, to tell me that she forgave all my 
faults, all my omissions, all my sins towards her. And 
then I knew she was dead, and fel! down upon my knees 
to pray; but I could not. Something told me that I 
ought not—something whispered that I ought rather 
to——; but I was struck senseless upon the floor. 

The mistress of my mother, who was a good and 
worthy woman, offered to pay her funeral expenses; 
but I would not permit it. Not a farthing would I 
receive from her; out of my own savings I buried 
her. 

If I could have wept—bat I never could weep— 
when this calamity befell me, I think that impious 
thought would never have entered my brain. That 
thought was, that the Almighty was unjust to deprive 
me of the only being in the world who loved me, who 
understood me, who knew that I had a heart, and that, 
when it was hurt and outraged, my head was not safe 
—not to be trusted. That thought remained with me 
for years. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Five years elapsed. The grief occasioned by my 
mother’s death having in some measure subsided, my 
thoughts became concentrated upon myself with an in- 


tensity scarcely to be conceived. A new passion took 
possession of my soul: I would distinguish myself, if 
possible, and present to the world another instance of 
friendless poverty overcoming and defying the obsta- 
cles and impediments to its career. 
constantly before me, I read even more diligently than 
heretofore. I made myself a proficient in the princi- 
ples of mathematics; I acquired some knowledge of 
mechanical science; but above all, I took every oppor- 
tunity of improving my taste in the fine arts. This 
last accomplishment was soon of infinite service to 
me; many gentlemen who frequented our shop were 
pleased to take much notice of me; my master was 
frequently rallied upon having a servant who knew 
infinitely more of his business than himself; and my 
opinion on one or two remarkable occasions was taken 
in preference to that of my employer. 


With this view | 
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Mr. Bromley naturally and excusably might have 
conceived no slight envy of my acquirements; but he 
| 
_was not envious. Shall I be far wrong when I ven- 
| ture to say, that few men are so, where pecuniary in. 
| terest points out the impolicy of their encouraging 
‘that feeling! Be this as it may, he treated me with 

great kindness; and I was grateful for it, really and 
strongly so. I had been long since absolved from the 
performance of those menial duties which had been 
required of me when I first entered his service; my 
| wages were increased to an extent which justified me 
in calling them by the more respectable term, salary; 
I was permitted to live out of the house; and in all 
respects the apparent difference and distance between 
my master and myself were sensibly diminished. 

During this period of five years I never received one 
unkind word or look from Louisa Bromley: and the 
| affection I bore towards this young woman, which was 
'the affection a brother might have felt, caused me to 
strive by every means at my command to advance the 
| fortunes of her father. And, indeed, the old man had 
become so attached to me,—partly, and I doubt not 
unconsciously, because my talents were of value to 
| him,—that I should not have had the heart, even had 
‘my inclinations prompted me, to desert him. It is 

certain that I might have improved my own position 
by doing so. 

| At this time Frederick Steiner became acquainted 
| with Mr. Bromley. He was a young man about thirty 
years of age, of German descent, and possessed of 
| some property. The manners of Steiner were plausible, 
| he was apparently candid, his address indicated frank- 
| ness and entire absence of guile, and he was hand- 
| some; yet I never liked the man. It is commonly 
supposed that women are gifted with the power of de- 
tecting the worst points of the characters of men at 
| the first glance. This gift is withheld when they first 
behold the man they are disposed to love. This, at 
any rate, was the case with Louisa Bromley. 

Not to dwell upon this part of my narrative, ina 
few months Bromley’s daughter was married to Stein- 
er, who was taken into partnership. 

I must confess I was deeply mortified at this. I 
| myself had conceived hopes of one day becoming 

Bromley’s partner: and my anxiety for the happiness 
of his daughter led me to doubt whether she had not 
|made a choice which she might have occasion after- 
wards to deplore. However, things went on smoothly 
foratime. Steiner was civil, nay, even friendly to 
me; and the affection he evinced towards his little boy, 
who was born about a year after the marriage, display- 
ed him in so amiable a light, that I almost began to 
like the man. 

It was not very long, however, before Steiner and I 
came to understand each other more perfectly. He 
was possessed with an overweening conceit of his 
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taste in pictares, and I on my part obstinately adhered 
to my own opinion, whenever I was called upon to 
pronounce one. This led to frequent differences, which 
commonly ended in a dispute, which Bromley was in 
most cases called upon to decide. The old man, 
doubtless, felt the awkwardness of his position; but, 
as his interest was inseparable from a right view of 
the question at issue, he commonly decided with me. 

Upon these occasions Steiner vented his mortifica- 
tion in sneers at my youth, and ironical compliments 
tome upon my cleverness and extraordinary genius; 
for both of which requisites, as he was signally defi- 
cient in them, he especially hated me. I could have 
repaid his hatred with interest, for I kept it by me in 
my own bosom, and it accumulated daily. 

I know not how it happened that the child wound 
itself round my heart, but it was so. It seemed as 
though there were a necessity that, in proportion as I 
detested Steiner, I must love his child. But the bey, 
from the earliest moment he could take notice of any- 
thing, or could recognise anybody, had attached him- 
self to me; and I loved him, perhaps for that cause, 
with a passionate fondness which I can scarcely 
imagine to be the feeling even of a parent towards his 
child. 

If I were not slow by nature to detect the first indi- 
cations of incipient estrangement, I think I should 
have perceived in less than two years after Steiner had 
been taken into partnership by Mr. Bromley, a grow- 
ing reserve, an uneasy constraint in the manners of the 
latter, and a studied, an almost formal civility on the 
part of his daughter. I now think there must have 
been something of the kind, although it was notat the 
time apparent to me. I am certain, at all events, 
there was less cordiality, less friendship, in the de- 
portment of Mrs. Steiner towards me: a circumstance 
which I remember to have considered the result of 
her altered situation. The terms of almost social 
equality, however, were no longer observed. 

One Mr. Taylor, a very extensive picture-dealer, 
who lived in the Haymarket, made several overtures 
to me about this time. He had heard many geutle- 
men of acknowledged taste speak of me in the highest 
terms; and, in truth, I was now pretty generally se- 
cognised throughout the trade as one of the best judges 
of pictures in London. I had more than one inter- 
view, of his own seeking, with this gentleman. Ile 
made me a most flattering and advantageous offer: he 
would have engaged my services for a certain number 
of years, and at the expiration of the period he would 
have bound himself to take me into partnership. I had 
received many similar offers before, although none that 
could be for a moment compared, on the score of 
emolument and stability, with this. I rejected those 
forthe sake of Bromley: I rejected this for my own. 

Shall I be weak enough to confess it? The respect 
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I bore for the old man even now; my aflection for his 
daughter, my love for the child, went some part of the 
way towards a reason for declining Taylor's proposal; 
but it did not go all the way. I hated Steiner so in- 
tensely, so mortally, and he supplied me daily with 
such additional cause of hatred, that I felt a species of 
efcitement, of delight, in renewing from time to time 
my altereations with him: a delight which was con- 
siderably increased by the fact that he was quite inca- 
pable of competing with me in argument. There was 
another reason, which added a zest, if anything could 
do so, to the exquisite pleasure I derived from tor- 
menting him,—the belief I entertained that Bromley 
and himself dared not part with me: they knew my 
value too well. Bromley, at least, 1 was well aware, 
was conscious enough of that. 

I had been attending one day a sale of pictures, the 
property of acertain nobleman whose collection, thirty 
years ago, was the admiration of connoisseurs. Mr. 

(I need nog give his name, but he is still living,) 
had employed me to bid for several amongst the col- 
lection; and had requested my opinion of a few, the 
merit of which, although strongly insisted upon, he 
was disposed to doubt. When I returned in the eve- 
ning, | saw Steiner in the shop waiting for me, and— 
for hate is quick at these matters, quicker than love— 
I knew that he meditated a quarrel. 1 was not mise 
taken. He looked rather pale, and his lip quivered 
slightly. 

‘And so,’ said he, ‘you have been holding several 
conversations, with Mr. Taylor lately; havent you, 
Mr. Gibson?’ 

‘Who told you that I had been holding conversa- 
tions with him?’ 

‘No matter: you have done so. 
the tenor of them?’ 

‘Mr. Taylor wished to engage my services,’ I re- 
plied, ‘and I declined to leave Mr. Bromley.’ 

‘That's not very likely,’ said Steiner with a sneer. 

Steiner was right there; it was not very likely. 
He might with justice consider me a fool for not having 
embraced the offer. 

‘I suppose,’ pursued Steiner in the same tone, ‘Mr. 

would follow you to your new situation. You 
would select his pictures for him as usual, doubt- 


Pray, may I ask 


less.’ 

‘Doubtless I should,’ said I with a cool smile that 
enraged him. ‘Mr. would follow me certainly, 
and many others would follow Aim, Mr. Steiner.’ 

‘T’'ll tell you what it is,’ cried Steiner, and a flush 
overspread his face; ‘Taylor has been using you for 
his own purposes. You have been endeavouring to 
undermine our connection, and have been serving him 
at the same time that you have been taking our 
wages.’ 

It was not a difficult matter at any time to move me 
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to anger. I approached him, and with a glance of 


supreme scorn replied, ‘It is false!-—nay, I don’t fear 


you—it’s a lie,—an infamous lie!’ 

Steiner was a very powerful man, and in the prime 
of manhood; I was young, and my limbs were not 
yet fixed,—not set. He struck me a violent blow 
on the face. I resisted as well as I was able; but 
what can weakness do against strength, even though 
it have justice on its side? He seized me by the 
eravat, and, forcing his knuckles against my throat, 
dealt me with the other hand a violent blow on the 
temple, and felled me to the earth. O that I had 
never risen from it! It had been better. 

When I came to my senses, for the blow had for a 
while stunned me, I arose slowly, and with difficulty. 
Steiner was still standing over me in malignant 
triumph, and I could see in the expression of his eyes 
the gratified conviction he felt of having repaid the 
long score of ancient grudges in which he was indebt- 
ed tome. His wife was clinging to his arm, and as I 
looked into her face I perceived terror in it, certainly; 
but there was no sympathy,—nay, that is not the word, 
—I could not have borne that; there was no sorrow, 
no interest, no concern about me. My heart sickened 
at this. Bromley was there also. He appeared 
slightly perplexed; and, misconceiving the meaning 
of my glance, said coldly, but hurriedly, *You brought 
it entirely upon yourself, Mr. Gibson.’ 

I turned away, and walked to the other end of the 
shop for my hat. I had put it on, and was about 
leaving them. As I moved towards the door, I was 
near throwing down the little boy, who had follow- 
ed me, and was now clinging to the skirt of my coat, 
uttering in imperfect accents my name. I looked 
The little thing wanted to come to me to kiss 
me. Sweet innocent! there was one yet in the world 
to love me. I wonld have taken the child in my arms; 
bat Mrs. Steiner exclaimed abruptly, ‘Come away, 
Fred,—do; I insist upon it, sir.’ From that time, and 
for a long time, I hated the woman for it. 

I retreated to my lodging, and slunk to my own 


down. 


room with a sense of abasement, of degradation, of in- 
famy, I had never felt before. Mrs. Matthews, the 
woman of the house, who had answered the door to 
me, and had perceived my agitation, followed me up 
stairs. She inquired the cause, and was greatly 
shocked at the frightful contusion upon my temple. I 
told her all, for my heart was nigh bursting, and 
would be relieved. She hastened down stairs for an 
embrocation, which the good woman had always by 
her, and, returning with it, began to bathe my fore- 
head. 

*Wouldn’t I trounce the villain for it,’ she said, as 
she continued to apply the lotion. 

‘What did you say,Mrs. Matthews?’ and I sudden- 
ly looked up. 
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‘Why, that I'd have the rascal punished,—that’s 
what I said. Hanging’s too good for such a villain.’ 

The kind creature—I was a favourite of hers—talk- 
eda great deal more to the same effect, and at las: 
left me to procure a bottle of ram, which, much to her 
surprise, for I was no drinker, I requested her to fetch 
me. 

How exquisite it was,—what a luxury to be left 
alone all to myself! Punished!—the woman had said 
truly, he must be punished. They, too, must not es- 
cape. The ingratitude of the old man,—his insolenc: 
of ingratitude was almost as bad as the conduct of 
Steiner. After what I had done for him!—an old ser- 
vant who had indeed served him!—who had refused a 
certainty, a respectable station in society, perhaps a 
fortune, for his sake! And he must escape,—he must 
go unpunished,—he must revel in the consciousness of 
the impunity of his insult? No. I swore that deep- 
ly; and, lest it should be possible that I could falter, 
or perhaps renounce my intention, I confirmed that 
oath with another, which I shudder to think of, and 
must not here set down. 

I emptied the bottle of rum, but I was not drunk. 
When I went to bed I was as sober as I am at this 
moment. I did not go to bed to sleep. My senses 
were in a strange ferment. The roof of my head 
seemed to open and shut, and I faneied I could hear 
the seething of my brain below. I presently fell into 
a kind of stupor. 

It was past midnight when I recovered from this 
swoon, and [ started from the bed to my feet. Some- 
thing had been whispering iu my ear, and I listened 
for a moment in hideons expectation that the words— 
for I did hear words—would be repeated; but all was 
silent. I struck a light, and after a time became more 
composed. Even the furniture of the room was com- 
pany to me. Before morning I had shaped my plan 
of revenge, and it was in accordance with the words 
that had been spoken to me. Oh, my God! what 
weak creatures we are! This fantasy possessed me, 
pervaded me; it did not grow,—it did not increase 
from day to day,—it came, and it overcame me. 

I returned the next morning to Bromley’s house, and 
requested to see Steiner. I apologised to him for the 
words I had used on the previous day, and requested 
to be permitted to remain in my situation, if Mr. 
Bromley would consent to it, until I could turn myself 
round; and I hoped, in the mean time, that what had 
taken place would be overlooked and forgotten. Steiner 
received me with a kind of civil arrogance, and went 
to confer with his partner. They presently returned 
together, and at my request, after an admonitory lec- 
ture, rather confusedly delivered, from Bromley, was 
acceded to; Steiner warning me at the same time to 
conduct myself with more humility for the future, under 
pain of similar punishment. 
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I did do so, and for six months nothing could exceed 
the attention I paid to business, the zeal I evinced 
upon every occasion, the forbearance I exercised un- 
der every provocation. And I had need of forbearance. 
Bromley had been entirely perverted by his son-in- 
law; and the kind old man of former years was chang- 
ed into a morose and almost brutal blackguard—to me, 
—only tome. Mrs. Steiner had likewise suffered the 
influence of her husband to undermine, and for the time 
to destroy her better feelings; and she treated me upon 
all occasions, not merely with marked coldness, but 
with positive insult. I need hardly say that Steiner 
enjoyed almost to satiety the advantage he had gained 
over me. Even the very servants of the house took 
the cue from their superiors, and looked upon me with 
contempt and disdain. The little boy alone, who had 
received express commands never to speak to me, 
sometimes found his way into the shop, and as he 
clung round my neck, and bestowed unasked kisses 
upon my cheek, my hatred of the rest swelled in my 
bosom almost to bursting. 

The persecution I endured thus long was intense tor- 
ment to me; the reader, whoever he may be, will pro- 
bably think so. He will be mistaken. It was a source 
of inconceivable, of exquisite pleasure. It was a justi- 
fication to me; it almost made the delay of my ven- 
geance appear sinful. 


It was now the 22nd of December, 1808. I cannot 


refrain from recording the date. Steiner had been dur- 
ing the last six weeks at Antwerp, and was expected 
to return in a day or two. He had purchased at a sale 
in that city a great quantity of pictures, which had 


just arrived, and were now in the shop. ‘They were 
severally of no great value, but the purchase had 
broogkt Bromley’s account at the banker’s to a very 
low ebb. Mrs. Steiner and the child were going to 
spend the Christmas holidays with some relatives re- 


siding at Canterbury. She passed through the shop 





silently and without even noticing me, and hurried the | 
boy along lest he should wish—and he did make an | 
effort to do so—to take his farewell of me. It was | 
evening at the time, and Bromley was in his back par- | 
lour. I was busy in the shop that evening; it was bu- | 
siness of my own, which IJ transacted secretly. Having | 
completed it, I did what was rather unusual with me; | 
I opened the door of the parlour, and bade Bromley | 
good night. 

All that evening I hovered about the neighbourhood. 
I had not resolution to go from it. Now that the time 
was come when I should be enabled, in all human 
probability, to fulful, to glut my vengeance, my heart 
failed me. ‘The feeling which had supported me dur- 
ing the last six months, which had been more neces- 
sary to my soul than daily sustenance to my body, 
had deserted me then, but that by a powerful effort I 





contrived to retain it. While I deplored having-return- 
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ed to Bromley’s employment, and the abject apology 
I had made to Steiner, that very step and its conse- 
quences made it impossible for me to recede. It must 
be. It was my fate to do it, and it was their’s that it 
should be done. 

What trivial incidents cling to the memory some- 
times, when they are linked by association to greater 
events! I was, l remember, standing at the door of a 
small chandler’s shop in Dean-street, almost lost to 
myself, and to all that was passing about me. 

The woman of the house tapped me on the shoulder. 

‘Will you be so good,’ she said, ‘as to move on; you 
are preventing my customers from entering the shop.’ 

‘My good woman,’ I said, ‘I hope there is no harm 
in my standing here?’ 

‘Not much harm,’ replied the woman, good-humour- 
ediy. ‘I hope you have been doing nothing worse to- 
day?” 

I started, and gazed at the woman earnestly. 
smiled. 

‘Why, bless the man! youn look quite flurried. I 
haven't offended you, I hope?’ 

‘No, no!’ I muttered hastily, and moved away. The 
agony I endured for the next hour I cannot describe. 

I passed Bromley’s house several times from the 
hour of nine till half-past. All was silent, all still. 
What if my design should not take effect! I almost 
hoped that it would not; and yet the boy who cleaned out 
the shop must inevitably discover it in the morning. I 
trembled at the contemplation of that, and my limbs 
were overspread with a clammy dew. It was too late 
to make a pretext of business in the shop at that time 
of night. Bromley was at home, and might, nay 
would, suspect me. I resolved to be on the premises 
the first thing in the morning, and retired in a state of 
mind to which no subsequent occurrence of my life 
was ever capable of reducing me. 

It was about half-past eleven o’clock, or nearer to 
twelve, that the landlord of the Green Man, in Ox- 
ford-street, entered the parlour where I was sitting, 
gazing listlessly upon two men who were playing a 


She 


game of dominos. 

‘There is a dreadful fire,’ said he, ‘somewhere on 
the other side of the street;—in Berwick or Wardour- 
street, I think.’ 

I sprang to my feet, and rushed out of the house, 
and, turning into Hanway-yard, ran down Tottenham- 
court road, crossed the fields, (they are now built upon,) 
and never stopped till I reached Paneras Church. 

As I leaned against the wall of the churchyard some 
men came along. 

‘Don’t you see the fire master?’ said one, as they 
passed me. 

‘Then, for the first time, I did see the fire, tinge- 
ing the clouds with a lurid and dusky red, and at 


‘intervals casting a shower of broken flame into the 
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air, which expanded itself in wide-spreading scintil- 
lations. 

God of Heaven! what had I done? Why was I 
here? I lived in the neighbourhood of Bromley’s 
house, and they would be sending for me. The land- 
lord, too, would afterwards remember having seen me 
in his parlour, and informing me of the fire in the 
neighbourhood, and I should be discovered. These 
thoughts were the duration of a moment, but they de- 
cided me. I ran back again ina frenzy of remorse and 
terror, and in a few minutes was in Wardour-street. 

The tuinult and confusion were at their height. The 
noise of the engines, the outcries of the firemen, the 
uproar of the crowd, faintly shadowed forth the tu- 
mult in my mind at that moment. I made my way 
through the dense mass in advance of me, and at 
length reached the house. 

Bromley had just issued from it, and was wringing 
his hands, and stamping his naked feet upon the pave- 
ment. He recognised me, and seized me wildly by 
the arms. 

‘Oh! my good God! Gibson,’ said he, ‘my child!’ 

*What child—what child?’ cried I, eagerly. 

‘Mine—mine! and the infant! they are in there!’ 

‘They are gone ont of town; don’t you remember?’ 
I thought the sudden fright had deprived him of his 


senses. 
‘No, no, no! they were too late! the coach was gone!’ 


With a loud scream I dashed the old man from me, 
and flew to the door, which was open. I made my 
way through the stifling smoke that seemed almost to 
block up the passage, and sprang up stairs. The bed- 
room door was locked. With a violent effort I wrench- 
ed off the lock, and rushed into the room. 

All was darkness; but presently a huge tongue of 
flame swept the doorway, and, running up the wall, 
expanded upon the ceiling; and then | saw a figure in 
white darting about the room with angular dodgings 
like a terrified bird in a cage. 

‘Where is the child?’ I exclaimed, in a voice of 
frenzy. 

Mrs. Steiner knew me, and ran towards me, clasp- 
ing me with both arms. She shook her head wildly, 
and pointed she knew not where. 

‘Here, Gibson,—here,’ cried the child, who had re- 
cognised my voice. 

I threw off my coat immediately, and, seizing the 
boy, wrapt him closely in it. 

‘This way, madam,—this way; at once, for Heaven’s 
sake!’ and I dragged her to the landing. 

There was hell about me then! ‘The flames, the 
smoke, the fire, the howlings; it was a living hell! 
But there was a shriek at that moment! Mrs. Steiner 
had left my side. Gracious Heavens! she had been 
precipitated below! A sickness came upon me then, 
—a sensation of being turned sharply round by some 
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invisible power; and, with the child tightly clasped 
in my arms, I was thrown violently forward into the 
flames, that seemed howling and yearning to devour 
me. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


When I recall to memory the circumstances of that 
terrible night, 1 wonder that I did not, either by word 
or action, betray myself. I do not know—for I am no 
adept at the solution of moral questions—whether men 
are equally provided by nature with what is termed 
conscience; but I am certain that there are some who 
can not only conceal it, but suppress it. It was not 
until many years afterwards, that I was made fully 
conscious of the enormity of my crime; and then con- 
science came too late, as it always does. 

The child and myself were rescued from the burn- 
ing ruins without having sustained any very serious 
injury; but Mrs. Steiner was so frightfully disfigured 
as to leave small hope of her recovery, and none of her 
ever regaining her former appearance. She was con- 
veyed, in a state of insensibility, to the house of a 
neighbour, who had offered Bromley and his family a 
temporary asylum; and, when the fire was at length 
got under, I returned to my own lodging with the 
gratifying conviction that the chief portion of the most 
valuable property was destroyed. 

It is indeed true, that far from feeling any compunc- 
tion for the sin I had committed, I gloried in its con- 
summation. They who had so often sneered at my 
dependent condition, who had made their superiority 
of circumstances a ground for the assumption of supe- 
riority in all other points,—to have brought them at 
last to my own level, it was something. Whilst I 
confess this, I must, in justice to myself, mention that 
I was not at the time aware of the dangerous condi- 
tion of Mrs. Steiner, but concluded that in a few days 
she would be restored. I was, at least, willing to be- 
lieve so. 

But when the sense of satisfied vengeance began to 
abate, a feeling of considerable anxiety with regard to 
myself, and the conduct I ought to pursue, occupied 
its place. Was it likely—was it possible that they 
would suspect me? there was no evidence—or rather, 
was there any!—that could convict me. It now oc- 
curred to me that I had not taken all such precautions 
against detection as, the act once committed, my fears 
pointed out as necessary. And yet, hitherto, I had 
shown myself a proficient in the duplicity which they 
had taught me to practise. But now, a comfortable 
reflection presented itself; I was even man enough to 
imagine that I saw the immediate agency of Provi- 
dence in the accident which had prevented Mrs. Stein- 
er and the child from leaving London on that evening. 
The exertions I had made to save them must furnish, 





at once, conclusive testimony of my innocence: I had 
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nothing to fear from calumny or malicious conjecture. 
In that certainty I hugged myself, and tewards day- 
break fell into a sound and refreshing sleep, from 
which I did not awake until noon. 

And yet, notwithstanding the state of composure to 
which I had succeeded in bringing myself, I felt that 
it would be necessary to attach myself to Bromley as 
closely as possible; lest, during my absence, his own 
thoughts, or the whispered surmises of others, should 
breed suspicion against me. I arose, therefore, and 
proceeded to his temporary lodging. 

I found him, as I expected, surrounded by his neigh- 
bours and friends, the majority of whom very liberally 
offered the old man such assistance as is to be extracted 
from advice. Far from seizing the opportunity, when 
we were alone, of indulging a vulgar triumph at his 
expense, I endeavoured to soothe and to console him, 
to cheer him and to raise his spirits; reminding him (I 
could not forbear that one luxury) that there was no 
situation in life that honest industry could not render 
respectable; that although this calamity had befallen 
him, he might yet, late as it was, recover himself, 


and eventually raise up for himself kind and attached | 


friends—as I had done. 


. . | 
I uttered these last words in a sufficiently marked | 


and emphatic manner; and yet Bromley felt them not, 
or did not appear to heed them. Indeed, he seemed, 
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the child to my exertions, had not even repaid me by 
the common gratitude of acknowledgment. But to re- 
turn. 

During three days that succeeded the fire, I was al- 
most constantly employed in Bromley’s business; by 
which time, a tolerable estimate was completed of the 
extent of his misfortune. The intervals of my leisure 
were occupied with the old man; and many occasions 
were afforded me of watching the gradual operation of 
the truth, as it silently and surely made its way to-his 
heart. At first the melancholy state of his daughter 
was his chief, if not sole affliction; next, the absence 
of Steiner was deplored; until, at length, the one ca- 
lamity, the irreparable loss, extending over the future, 
lay clearly before him. I, too, could see as clearly 
that my vengeance had been amply fulfilled; and I 
was satisfied. 

Oh! it was a humiliating spectacle to witness the 
abject creature lamenting the downfall of the base 
image he had set up, and craving pity on a plea whose 
validity he had so often denied. He was once more 





to become one of those who ‘prey upon the middle 
classes,’—it was his favourite expression,—for he had 
| no longer ‘a capital;’ something which, in his opinion, 
included all the cardinal virtues, and religion into the 
bargain. I suspect there is a very large sect in this 
| country, holding the same faith. 

I had been too much occupied with Bromley’s af- 


| 
as yet, hardly conscious of the extent of his misfor-| 
tune; merely expressing great anxiety for Steiner's re-| fairs, on the fourth day, to call upon him before the af- 
turn, as though that event were the only matter to be ternoon. As I entered the room, he arose and met me 


thought about. His manner to me was as cold, dis- 
tant, and supercilious as before. I knew, however, 
that this apathy could not last long,—that the truth 
must soon find its level; and I was perfectly content 
to wait till it did do so. 

If Ibad not, long ago, acquired an ingenuity in 
forging palliations and excuses upon my own heart, I 
should have been overwhelmed with remorse and hor- 
ror when the dreadful situation of Mrs. Steiner was 
made known to me. As it was, I felt deeply shocked; 
but not more so, I endeavoured to make myself be- 
lieve, than I should have been, had she suffered in 
other circumstances: I was innocent of this—I strove 
to think so; because I had not contemplated it. I ar- 
gued the case too much with my own mind to have 
been right. 

However this might be, I was much relieved to 
hear, about a month afterwards, that she was out of 
danger; but it was added, she was so shockingly al- 
tered that I should not recognise her. I was not 
much concerned at this: I had no wish to perpetuate 
the memory of a face that had so often looked upon 
me with undeserved contempt and scorn; and I had 
ceased to feel the slightest interest in the fate of a 


person who, owing probably her own life and that of| 


halfway. 

‘Gibson,’ said he hurriedly, and in some agitation, 
| ‘you had better come again in an hour or two: but, 
| stay; I don’t know what to say—’ he paused; ‘what 
| is best to be done?’ 

‘What is the matter?’ I inquired. 

‘Mr. Steiner is returned;’ and he pointed to a door 
which communicated with an adjoining chamber. 

‘Well, sir, | am glad of it, for your sake. You have 
been anxious for his return.’ 

Bromley looked perplexed, but presently motioned 
| me to take a seat. *You may as well see him at once, 
| perhaps,’ he remarked. 
| LTbowed. ‘I shall be very glad to see him.’ 

At this moment Steiner, who, I think, had been lis- 
tening, opened the door, and, flinging it after him, 
strode into the middle of the reom. There was a kind 
| of white calmness in his face, which I knew well how 
| to interpret. 

‘Well, this is a very pretty piece of business; indeed, 
is it!” said he; ‘what do you think, Mr. Gibson?’ 

‘It is a very sad one,’ I answered. 

‘Have you no conception how it originated?’ he in- 
quired. 

‘None whatever.’ 


| 





| 
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‘Do you mean to say,” he resumed with quickness, 
‘that you do not know how the fire was caused,—by | 
what—by whom?’ 

‘I do.’ 

Steiner took Bromley aside, and began to talk to 
him ina low tone. It was a relief to me, his doing 
so at that moment. A sudden faintness, a desertion of 
the vital powers, had in an instant reduced me to the 
helplessness of a child; I dreaded the interview which 
I foresaw was about to take place. He suspected me, 
that was certain; perhaps had obtained some clue— 


some witness against me. I felt that I could not con- | 


front him like an innocent man, I had not even strength | 
to endeavour to do so. | 
‘Had you not better be seated?’ said Steiner, turning | 
towards me, for I had remained standing motionless. 
Steiner sat for a while absorbed in thought, with 
his eyes fixed up the ground; but, at length, I could 
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my Veins, and pressed upon my brain with a dreadful 
weight. I rushed up stairs, and flung open the door. 
I cannot describe the feelings that possessed me at 
the moment. I had almost brought myself to the be- 
lief that I was an injured man, and yet I was aware 
of the necessity of counterfeiting a violence of resent- 
ment which should satisfy my accusers that I was so. 
At all events, there was that in my face, as I slowly 
approached Steiner, which appalled him; for he re- 
treated some paces. I flung my open hand from me, 
and seized him by the collar. I trembled violently, 
but my words came clearly and distinctly from me. 
‘Steiner!’ said I, ‘you have said that I set fire to the 
house; you have accused me of it; you shall prove it— 
I will make you attempt to prove it!’ 
Here Bromley rushed between, and besought me to 
‘exercise more temper.’ I cast him violently from me. 
‘And you,’ I said, turning towards him,—‘you, who 


perceive his glance slowly stealing upward from my | in conjunction, leagued with this villain, have been 


feet, until it settled itself upon my face. 1 could not | diligent, have set your poor wits to work, to make my 
bear the immovable gaze with which he regarded me: | life, after it has been devoted to you, a curse to my- 
in vain did I attempt to withdraw my eyes from his, | self; you wish, at length, to compass my death: but | 
some horrible fascination constrained me; I could feel | shall baffle you; I defy you both, as much—lI can say 
that there was not a thought of my soul hidden from | no more—as | despise you.’ 

him,—that my crime was legibly written on my coun-| Steiner, as I said this, released himself from my 
tenance,—and I was almost tempted to shriek out the grasp, and endeavoured to assume a threatening as- 
| pect, which, however, failed of its intended effect. 


confession which was struggling in my throat. 
‘I have accused you, Gibson,’ said he; and I will 


‘As there is a God in heaven!’ cried Steiner, striking | 
his knee with one hand, and pointing towards me with | prove it.’ 
triumphant malignity, ‘that man set fire to the premi-| I smiled scornfully at him. He was perplexed, and 
ses. Look at him!" he added, seizing Bromley by the | would have appealed to Bromley. 

‘Did you not see him when I said so?’ he exclaimed. 

Bromley made no reply, but raised his hands, as 
though unwilling to take further part in the business. 

‘Is it not strange,’ resumed Steiner, addressing me, 
You don’t know that,—we don’t know it yet. Speak, | ‘that the fire should have commenced in the shop— 
Gibson; what do you say? You shall be heard; what | that it should have made such progress before it was 


answer have you to make to this?’ | discovered—that nothing whatever of value should 


. ee | 
*“None.”’ I made an effort to speak,—to say I know 
not what,—but I could not utter a syllable. 


arm; ‘would not that face alone convict him in a court | 
of justice?’ 
Bromley, I think, arose, and laid hold upon Steiner. 
‘For Heaven's sake!’ said he; ‘do not be so violent. 


have been preserved?’ 
How I| I turned from him and approached Bromley. 
got out of the room I cannot remember. I musthave| ‘Tell him,’ I said calmly, ‘for you know it, the lie 
slunk out, like a beaten hound. |he has this moment uttered; your daughter, and his 
When I recovered myself, I found that I had sunk | child, were preserved by me, and at the hazard of my 
upon a window-seat on the first landing of the stairs. | life: the thanks you owe me, you may pay—when you 
There was a slight noise above. Steiner had attempt-| pay your other debts.’ 
ed to follow me, but was prevented by Bromley. My} Bromley was distressed: I could see that, but I was 
presence of mind returned to me of a sudden, and I in no humour to bate a jot of the advantage I had 
sprang from the seat. Of what unmanly, paltry weak-| gained. ‘You and your accomplice,’ I continued, 
ness had I been guilty! what cause could they have of | ‘know where I am to be found: I shall be fortheom- 
suspicion? what right had they to suspect me? Yes; ing, I promise you. Good morning to you!’ 
they knew their persecution of me: they felt that they} It was now no time for supineness, or fruitless medi- 
had earned this reprisal at my hands,—that I was jus- | tation. I took advantage of the opportunity they had 
tified in returning evil for evil. And they had extorted a | afforded me, and informed the neighbourhood of the 
tacit confession, at least, of the justice of their aecu-| accusation they had launched against me, and of the 
sation. No—no, I was not to be over-reached. quite | steps they intended to take. That was wisely done. 
so easily; that must not be. The blood boiled through! Whocould believe me guilty of this act, who was the 
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first to promulgate the charge? I suborned a | 
able verdict before my enemies commencéd operations. | 

Steiner was as good as his word. He obtained a 
warrant against me, and I was brought before a magis- 
trate. But what could this avail? He had no evi- 
dence: not the slightest symptom of guilt was observ- | 
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reclaim yon from it, they say how easy it is to fulfil 
a good resolution: ‘throw but a stone, the giant dies; 
one conquest gained makes way for another, &c. Con- 
venient moralists! 

Perhaps I was not originally formed of such stuff 
as saints are made of; or, perhaps the deed I had done, 


— | . ° . P . . 
able upon my face. My worst enemy, even Steiner | and its results, threw me intoa frame of mind in which 


himself, could extract—could infer nothing unfavour- 

able from my manners or demeanour. I was conscious 

innocence; and when I collectedly, and with a mani- 

fest desire that the circumstances should be minutely | 
related, constrained Bromley to testify to the efforts ] 

had made—the successful efforts his | 
daughter and her child, a murmur of indignant horror | 
at the baseness of Steiner and himself pervaded the 

justice-room. I was discharged, not only without a| 
stain upon my character, but with many compliments 

upon my heroic conduct; and, as I left the office, the | 
admiring plaudits of the multitude, and the yells with- | 
out with which they assailed my persecutors, sanc- 
tioned the justice of the magistrate’s decision. 

I need hardly say that I went on my way rejoicing. | 
I had not proceeded far, however, before Steiner over- 
took me. He tapped me on the shoulder; I was not 
sorry that he had followed me: I was glad of the op- 
portunity of enjoying my triumph to the full. 

*You have escaped,’ said he, ‘for the present; but 
you shall not escape me. We shall yet,’ and he shook | 
his fist in my face—‘we shall yet be too much for 
you.” 

How exquisitely I enjoyed the empty menace! 
‘Steiner,’ I replied, ‘do you intend me a personal out- 
rage? if you do, I’ll have you taken into custody forth- 
with. 
already collected on the other side of the street. 

He wwas daunted. 
he muttered. 
you again!’ 

‘You shall, indeed,’ | said calmly; ‘and that very 
shortly. 


to preserve 


Here!’ and I beckoned to some men who were 


‘I shall not lose sight of you,’ 
‘I mean what I have said—lI shall see 


You owe me, I recollect, six months’ salary 


—nearly a hundred pounds: | hope, when 1 call upon 
you, it will be convenient to you to pay it.” 

Steiner had not expected this. 
was an inconvenient circumstance. 
‘Ho! ho!’ I said, with a smile of contempt; ‘I have, 
it seems, escaped your malice, and this had eseaped 
your memory. You may keep it. I hope, Steiner, you | 


It 


He was dumb. 


may live to want it. 


likely to be fulfilled.’ 


This one hope of mine [ think 


CHAPTER IV. 


When moralists purpose to deter you from vice, | 
they tell you how insidious it is; how it strengthens | 
by encouragement; how impossible it is, when it has | 
once taken root, to eradicate it: when they desire to| 
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| that it renders him afraid to die. 


vice commends itself most easily.to one’s adoption: 
for no sooner had I left Bromley and his partner, as I 
believed, for ever, than I changed my lodging, and, 
neglecting the opportunities which had been presented 
to me, surrendered myself to a course of the lowest 
and most depraved dissipation, until the money I had 
been years in saving was expended, and the peremp- 
tory conditions of existence were once more offered 
to my acceptance. At this time, the thought of com- 
mitting suicide entered my mind; but, although I did not 
encourage it, I take no credit for any religious scruples 
that withheld me. It is no less true, that the ha- 
bitual practice of vice unfits a man for death, than 
We all look forward 
to some amendment of our condition; many place their 
faith in the world to come, many rely vpon their 
chances in this. 

At length, in the last extremity, I applied to Mr. 
Taylor, of whom I have before spoken. He received 
me kindly enough, sympathised with my misfortunes, 
was indignant at the treatment I had experienced from 
But it is one thing to sue, and 


I was one of the latter class. 


iny former masters. 

another to be sought. He would by no means renew 
the flattering offers he had previously made me. *What 
a pity it was,’ he said, ‘that I had not come to him 
immediately | left Bromley. And then, although the 
accusation against me had so entirely fallen to the 
ground, the world was so censorious—so uncharita- 
ble! 


found Mr. Taylor thoroughly a man of it; and accord- 


In a word, however base the world might be, I 
g 


ingly, like others who drive hard bargains, he thought 


the most likely way of getting me cheaply, was to 
depreciate me. 

During the two years | remained with Mr. Taylor, 
i saw neither Bromley nor Steiner. [ was aware that 
they had left the neighbourhood shortly after their 
parting with me, and I knew that neither of them had 
resuined business. | concluded, therefore, that, hav- 
ing settled their involved affairs, they had proceeded 
to Germany, where, I had often heard him say, Steiner 


had 


deavoured to exclude the remembrance of them: and 


many rich and influential connections. I en- 
had begun to look back upon the fire as a calamity 
which, morally considered, had probably operated with 
salutary efficacy upon all the parties concerned, except 
myself. And yet the memory would intrude itself 
upon me sometimes, nor was I able to dismiss it. 
Taylor and myself were mutually disappointed in 
each other. I found him alow grovelling person, who 
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had originally sought to procure my services, not more 
to forward his own interest than to pursue an old en- 
mity between himself and Bromley, of whom, conceiv- 
ing that he had secured a ready listener when I first 
entered his service, he was always speaking in terms 
of bitter hostility. On the other hand, I believe he had 
Some reason tocomplain ef me. I had lost all alaerity, 
I evinced no zeal for business. It had not only become 


irksome to me, but I began to wonder how I could pos- | 


sibly have taken an interest in it at any time. 

I had been with ‘Taylor two years, when an event 
fell out that, in a moment, entirely changed the whole 
aspect of my future life. I was, one evening, reading 
the newspaper, when au advertisement caught my eye. 
It was to this effect:—*That if any relation of Luke 
Adams, of Luton in Bedfordshire, were in existence, 
and he would apply to certain solicitors in Austin 
Friars, he would hear of something greatly to his ad- 
vantage.* I remembered instantly, that Adams was 
my mother’s uncle, to whom she had written, at my 
father’s death, requesting some trifling assistance. 
Not to dwell upon this part of my narrative: 1 waited 
upon these gentlemen in the city, and after consider- 
able delay, and no small diifieulty in proving my own 
identity, was acknowledged sole heir to his very con- 
siderable property, and I took possession accordingly. 

I do not think that this sudden change of my condi- 
tifa produced any great moral alteration in me, whether 
for better or worse. It must be remembered thata man 
may be virtuous, as the world goes, at a very cheap 
rate, but vice is an expensive luxury; and to expend 
money liberally is of itself considered a species of 
Without 
any love of vice for its own sake, or for the sake of any 
delight it afforded, I plunged once more into dissipa- 
tion, and pursued the same idle and profitless plea- 
sures with which most men, without other resources 
That | 
was not happy, perhaps I need not say; I became more 


virtue, especially by those who receive it. 


than money, are fain to content themselves. 


and more conscious every day (I had not felt it so 
much when I was poor, and compelled to earn my 
living,) of the grievous wrong I had done to Bromley. 
Bitterly to repent an injury inflicted upon anotheris a 
torment that knows no alle viation—that no time will 
mitigate. But, although conscious of the wrong, I 
could not repent it unti! reparation was made to me: 
that reparation came at last. and repentance followed, 
and misery henceforward abided with me for ever. 


One day I had taken s! 


a heavy shower of rain. 


iter, under a gateway, from 
Thad not been standing there 
many minutes, when a woman, meanly clad, entered 
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a fearful, a hideous change,—but the voice was familiar 
to me. 
‘Mrs. Steiner!’ 1] exclaimed: but she had turned from 
}me. The tone in which she had uttered my name was 
the tone of former years, and my heart was touched. I 
approached her. 

‘Will you not speak to your servant, madam?’ | 
said. 

‘Oh! do not say so, sir,’ she answered; ‘I am 


She trembled, but offered me 


| very glad to see you.’ 


her hand. 

There is no sight in nature more pitiable, more hu- 
miliating than that of self-abased poverty. I could not 
| witness it unmoved; | took her hand and pressed it 
/warmly; | inquired after Bromley, whether he was 
yet living; and asked if ‘hey still resided with him. 

‘J live with him;’ she answered, ‘Mr. Steiner is not 
with us at present.” 
| ‘I should very much wish to see Mr. Bromley again,” 
I said earnestly. 

Her eyes brightened fora moment. ‘Should you!’ 
she replied, *but perhaps— she paused. 
| ‘He would not care to see me. Did you mean that! 
I know his prejudice against me. 
‘That, Mr. Gibson, has been long ago dispelled. It 
| would make him happy to see you once more, before 
jhe dies. He has said so often, but he is ashamed and 
| afraid to meet you.’ 
| I prevailed upon her to allow me to conduct her 
|home. She made many excuses, and at length, with a 
pearl voice murmured something about the mean- 
ness of the lodging. Drawing her arm between mine, 
we proceeded on our way in silence, (my heart was 
too full to speak,) towards a narrow street in West- 
minster. 
| ‘We live here,’ she said, with a deprecating blush, 
you will wait below for a moment, | will prepare my 
father to receive you.’ 

I was shown into a sinal! room, scantily furnished, 
on the second floor. When I entered, Bromley came 
forward to meet me,—but very feebly; and, placing his 
hand upon my shoulder, he gazed long and earnestly 





at me, whilst the tears rolled down his face. 
| ‘And you have come at last to see me, Mr. Gibson!" 


| he said tremulously; ‘I do not deserve this kindness 


‘from you. Oh! boy, I have wronged you,—but, listen, 
| —that villain!’ he looked around, but Mrs. Steiner had 
left the room, ‘that villain, Steiner, set us against you 
|—both of us; he did—he did!” 

..§ placed the old man in his chair, and sat down by 


as she knocked at the doorof a miserable dwelling. ‘If 


hastily, and perceiving me, started back, and involun- | his side. He was verging upon second childhood, but 
. | o ° 

tarily pronounced my name. I should not have re-|I gathered from him enough to know that I had been 

membered the fice—ihe ravage of that night had made | the instrument of ruin, of misery, of destitution, and ot 
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his present helpless and piteous condition. Steiner had 
long ago abandoned his wife and child, having convert- 
ed into money everything he could lay his hands upon, | 
and they had neither seen nor heard from him for years. 

I could wish to avoid this part of my confession—I 
ean hardly bear to think upon iteven now. More awful 
circumstances do not so disturb me, as the remem- } 
brance of that day. 





I stayed with them for some hours. | 
We talked of by-gone days—my days of happiness,— | 
but we spoke of them sadly, mournfully, and with re- | 


5AT 


times, with the exception of an occasional visit to and 
from Mrs. Steiner, I neither went to see nor received 
into my house any human being. I had no friends. 

My early attachment for the boy had been renewed, 
and he returned my affection. He was now thirteen 
years of age; and, at the time of which I am about to 
speak, at school. 


CHAPTER V. ° 


I had been expecting a letter from Mrs. Steiner, 


gret. At length I informed them of my unexpected ton she had promised to send me in the evening. 
possession of a fortune, and abraptly—for I could do it | ** W@S @ letter for her son, to which I wished to add 


in no other way, expressed my determination of pro- | a few lines. It was growing late; my servant had left 
| 


viding for Bromley and his daughter, and of taking the | 


child, who was now a fine grown boy, under my pro- 
tection. 

I can never recall to memory, without agony, the old | 
man, as he tottered from the room, chuckling as he | 
went, to tell the woman of the house, below, that he | 
was made a man again, and that Gibson had brought | 
him back his property; and I groaned in very anguish 
when Mrs. Steiner fell at my feet, bathing my hand with | 
her tears, and called upon the child to kneel before | 
me, and bless their benefactor. They could not have | 
devised a more dreadful vengeance upon me. 

I, too, when I returned home on that night, went | 
upon my knees, not for forgiveness of my crime, but 
that He would direct me how to atone for it in this | 
world. And I arose, perhaps, a better, if not a happier 


man. 


| 

Peace is, however, preferable to happiness; if it be 
not in its best sense the same thing, and if an exemp- | 
tion from external influences may be called peace, I | 
enjoyed it for six years after my interview with Brom- | 
ley avd his daughter. 

What I had promised to do for them was done, and 
done promptly. I settled an annuity upon them, which 
was continued to Mrs, Steiner after the death of her 
father, and I sent the boy to a boarding-school in the 
vicinity of London, intending to realise for him the | 
prospects which had been designed for me by my early | 
protector, Mr. Ward. 

The world finds it very difficult in many cases to 
draw the line, and in some even to distinguish, between 
crime and misfortune. | am about to enter upon a cir- | 
eumstance in my life which chiefly partakes of the 
latter. I cannot bring myself to think otherwise. But 


it will be necessary to state in a few words how mat- | 


ters stood when this circumstance occurred. 
[had been living for the space of six years a seclud- 

ed and an inoffensive life. I occupied a small de- 

tached house at Chelsea, and resided alone; the woman 


who attended upon me coming every morning, and re- | 


turning to her own home at night. The boy spent the 


chief portion of his holidays with me; but at other | 


me, and I was about to retire to bed, when a knock 
summoned me to the door. Late as it was I con- 
cluded that some person had brought the letter. On 
opening the door a tall, muscular man, with a fur cap 
on his head, and enveloped in a rough great coat, stood 
before me. 

‘Is Mr. Gibson within?’ he inquired. 

‘He is: my name is Gibson.’ 

‘You don’t remeinber me, I perceive,’ said the man. 

‘I do not.’ 

‘Ay!’ he continued; ‘times are changed since we last 
met: with you for the better; for the worse with me. 
My name is Steiner.’ 

I stept back in astonishment. 

‘You won’t know me now, I suppose?’ resumed 
Steiner, ‘and I believe you have no reason to care 
much about me; but I have suffered misfortunes since 
then.’ 

This was spoken in a tone of humility, which al- 
most affected me. 

‘Nay, Steiner,’ said I, +I have long ago forgotten 
and forgiven the past.’ 

‘Have you!’ he replied quickly. ‘Mr. Gibson, you 
have a good heart, and | always thought so; though I 
didn’t always act as if I thought so. But, won’t you 
let me step in? I have a favour to beg of you; and J 
won't detain you long.’ 

I led the way into the parlour, and he sat down. As 
he took off his cap, and threw back his great-coat, I at 


| onee recoguised my old enemy. Time had contributed 


his usual share to the alteration I detected in him; but 


| sordid wants, and recourse to miserable shifts and ex- 


pedients, will breed care, even in the most callous bo- 
som; and its effects were observable upon his face. He 
leoked ill, also, and exhausted. 

*Will you not take some refreshment?’ I said: ‘you 
appear faint.’ 

‘Lam so,” he replied. *You are very kind. I will 
take something. I have not touched a morsel to-day.’ 

| went dowa stairs, ind procured what the pantry 
contained; which I laid before hin. 

‘You had better take some wine,’ I said, placing it 
upon the table, 
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i watched him in silence as he despatched his meal, | 
wondering inwardly how he had obtained a clue to my | 
place of abode, and what request he was about to make | 
He thrust the tray from him, and helped him- | 
self to a glass of wine, which was presently followed 


to me. 


by another. 
*You seem to have a pleasant place here, Gibson,’ 
Who could | 


ifteen years ago that you and I would | 


said he. ‘Well, this is a strange world! 


have sup} f 


have been situated as we are now;—but you don’t | 


drink.’ | 


I took a glass of wine. ‘It has pleased fortune to | 
bestow her favours upon me,’ said 1; ‘but, after all, | 
fortune—— 
‘Ah! weil; I’m glad of it!’ he cried, interrupting me. | 
Here’s your health, | 
| 


‘I’m glad of it; you deserve it. 
old boy!’ 

I was somewhat startled at this sudden familiarity. 
I had never admired Steiner in his gayer mood, espe- | 
cially when it had been induced by drink. I knew it 
of old as the prelude to an ebullition of a totally oppo- 


| 
| 


Site nature. 
‘Will you let me know how I can be of service to 


Steiner,’ | said abruptly; ‘it is growing late.’ 


r 
te 


you, M 
‘So late? not so very late!’ returned Steiner. ‘Why, 
the truth is, I am poor, very poor, and I want money!” 


*You Well, I can, per | 


haps,——" 


are in want, you say? 


‘Perhaps!’ said he. ‘Certainly, I should think. 
Come, more wine: I see you have some on the side- | 
board.’ 

‘Another glass,’ I answered, producing with reluc- 
tance a second bottle, ‘and we part. Do you mean to | 
say, sir, you are in positive distress?’ 

‘I do,’ he returned; ‘I have nothing left in the world, 
—nothing? Yes,this. Do you remember it!’ and he 
produced from his pocket a dagger, the sheath of which 
was curiously chased,and which had ornamented Brom- 
ley’s shop from my earliest remembrance. ‘I have kept | 
it by me for years,’ he continued, ‘in case it might be | 
wanted.’ He threw it upon the table, and seized as 
decanter. 

I could see in his eye at that moment the man I ha’ | 
lost sight of for years; the man who had threatened 
me when I last saw him. But I had no wish to pea 
rel with him. | 

‘Have you seen Mrs. Steiner since your return from | 
England?’ I inquired. 

‘No. [have not seen Mrs. Steiner since my return to 
England,’ said he. ‘I called at my former lodgings, | 
and they informed me of everything. ‘They told me 
where I might find you, and I preferred calling upon | 
you first.” 

‘Well, Steiner,’ said I, rising, ‘1 am sorry to hasten 
you, but it grows very late.’ 

‘Ha! ha!’ cried he, not heeding me; ‘I hear you have 
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done something for the boy, and provided for Louisa. 
Well, it’s generous of you; I will say that. She’s al- 
tered, eh! not quite so handsome? But you always 
liked her, you dog! I knew that.’ 

I sat down in utter and mute surprise at the man’s 
baseness. 

‘And old Bromley’s gone too,’ he resumed. ‘Well, 
we must all go!’ The law of nature they call it.’ 

‘I must beg you to defer your business til] to-morrow 
morning,’ said Lin disgust. ‘1 will not be kept up any 
longer!” 

‘No, no,’ returned he decisively; ‘1 can’t do that. If 
Bromley could have deferred his death till to-morrow 
he would have done so, I dare say; but he couldn't. J 
can’t defer my business!’ 

‘What do you want?’ cried I peremptorily. 

‘Money!’ answered Steiner. ‘Come, Gibson; I 


know you’re a good-natured fellow. I want a hun- 


dred pounds.’ 

*A hundred pounds!’ and I drew back in surprise. 

‘No nonsense, my gentleman!’ cried Steiner, tap- 
ping the table with the hilt of the dagger. *You know, 
and I know that you set fire to that house in Wardour- 
You ruined us. You reduced us to beggary. 
I mnst have this money!—I must—must!’ 

The old feeling entered into me which I had years 
i, and by whose power I had success- 
fully wrought out my vengeance. 

‘Must?’ said I; ‘must, Mr. Steiner? that is a word 
I never obeyed in my life!” 

‘Time you began!’ said Steiner with a sneer. ‘Come, 
Gibson, you are no match for me; you know it. You 
tried me once, and you were wanting. You are alone 
in the house. Ihave you in my power!’ 

‘What do you mean?’ said I, but I was not alarmed. 
‘What do you purpose?’ 

‘This!’ cried he, and he unsheathed the dagger. 

‘Your life,’ said | promptly, ‘your life, Steiner, will 
answer it!’ 

‘What is it to me?’ he returned. *What is yours to 
you is the question! Will you let me have the mo- 
ney?” 

‘No!’ 

‘You will not?’ 

‘No!’ I thundered. ‘Steiner, I shall sell my life 
dearly! Never shall a beast like yourself extort mo- 
ney from me by foree—by intimidation!’ 

I said more, but | know not what; and grappled 
with him. He was a powerful man, but had become 
enervated by excess. I learnt that afterwards. And 
the wine he had taken, although it had stimulated his 
brutal nature, had deprived him of that advantage 
which is deprived from quickness of eye and direct- 
ness of aim. I, too, had grown stronger since we 
were last opposed to each other. 

He had wounded me in the arm before I closed with 


Street. 


ago encourage 
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him, and wrested the dagger from his hand. The 
struggle was then short, compressed, and deadly. 
We fell to the earth together. Steiner’s hold upon 
me seemed to relax,—a faintness overcame me,—the 
room appeared to go round rapidly,—and I sank into 
insensibility. 

When I recovered my senses, and arose,—which | 
did with difficulty, I found the candles burnt out, and 
the daylight streaming through the shutters. Why 
was I here? What had happened? It was a hideous 
dream! I made an effort to approach the window, but 
| stumbled over something on the floor. It was Stein- 
ery—the lifeless body,—the corpse of Steiner! I had 
killed him! His neckeloth told me that I had stran- 
gled him! 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 


FARDOROUGHA, THE MISER. 
BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 
Author of “Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


It was on one of those nights in August, when the 
moon and stars shine through an atmosphere clear and 
cloudless, with a mildness of lustre almost continental, 


that a horseman, advancing at a rapid pace, turned off 


i remote branch of road up a narrow lane, and, dis- 
mounting before a neat whitewashed cottage, gave a 
quick and impatient knock at the door. Almost instant- 
ly, out of a small window that opened on hinges, was 


protruded a broad female face, surrounded, by way of 


nighteap, with several folds of flannel, that had origi- 
nally been white. 

‘Is Mary Moan at home?” said the horseman. 

‘For amaricle—ay!’ replied the female; ‘who’s down 
in the name o’ goodness?” 

‘Why, thin, I’m thinkin’ you'll be smilin’ whin you 
hear it,’ replied the messenger. ‘The sorra one else 
than Honor Donovan, that’s now marrid upon Fardo- 
rougha Donovan to the tune of thirteen years. Be dad, 
time for her, any how—but, sure it *ill be good whin 
it comes, we're thinkin’.’ 

‘Well, betther late than never—the Lord be praised 
for all his gifts, any how. Put your horse down to 
the mountin’ stone, and I’ll be wid you in half a jiffy, 
acushla.” 

She immediately drew in her head, and ere the 
messenger had well placed his horse at the aforesaid 
stirrup, or mounting stone, which is an indispensable 
adjunct to the midwife’s cottage, she issued out, cloak- 
ed and bonneted; for, in point of fact, her practice was 
so extensive, and the demands upon her attendance so 
incessant, that she seldom, if ever, slept, or went to 
bed, unless partially dressed. And such was her habit 
of vigilance, that she ultimately became an illustration 
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| of the old Roman proverb, Non dormio omnibus; that 
is to say, she could sleep as sound as a top to every 
possible noise except a knock at the door, to which 
she might be said, during the greater part of her pro- 
fessional life, to have been instinctively awake. 

Having ascended the mounting-stone, and placed 
herself on the crupper, the guide and she, while pass- 
ing down the narrow and difficult lane, along which 
they could proceed but slowly and with caution, enter- 
ed into the following dialogue, she having first turned 
up the hood of her cloak over her bonnet, and tied a 
spotted cotton kerchief round her neck. 

‘This,’ said the guide, who was Fardorougha Dono- 
van’s servant-man, ‘is a quare enough business, as 
some o’ the nabours do be sayin’—marrid upon one 
another beyant thirteen year, an’ ne’er a sign of a ha- 
porth. Why then begad it is quare.’ 

‘Whisht, whisht;’ replied Molly, with an expression 
of mysterious and superior knowledge; ‘dont be spakin’ 
about what you dont understand—sure, nuttin’s impos- 
sible to God, avick—-dont you know that?’ 

‘Oh, bedad, sure enough—fhat we must allow, 
whether or not, still’— 

‘Very well; seein’ that, what more have we to say, 
barrin’ to hould our tongues. Childre sent late always 
come either for great good or great sarra to their paa- 
rents—an’ God grant that this may be for good to the 
honest people—for indeed honest people they are, by 
all aeeounts. But what myself wonders at is, that 
Honor Donovan never once opened her lips to me 
about it. However, God’s will be done! The Lord 
send her safe over all her throubles, poor woman! And, 
now that we're out o’ this thief of a lane, lay an for 





the bare life, and never heed me. I’m as good a horse- 
|man as yourself; and, indeed, I’ve a good right, for 
| I’m an ould hand at it.’ 

‘I’m thinkin’,’ she added, after a short silence, ‘it’s 
| odd I never was much acquainted with the Donovans. 
| I’m tould they’re a hard pack, that loves the money.’ 

‘Faix,’ replied her companion, ‘let Fardarougha 
alone for knowin’ the value of a shillin’!—they’re not 
in Europe can hould a harder grip o’ one.’ 

His master, in fact, was a hard frugal man, and his 
mistress a woman of somewhat a similar character; 
both were strictly honest, but, like many persons to 
whom God has denied offspring, their hearts had for a 
considerable time before been placed upon money as 
their idol; for, in truth, the affections must be fixed 
upon something, and we generally find that where 
children are denied, the world comes in and hardens 
by its influence the best and tenderest sympathies of 
humanity. 

After a journey of two miles they came out on a hay- 
track, that skirted an extensive and level sweep of 
meadow, along which they proceeded with as much 
speed as a pillionless midwife was capable of bearing. 
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At length, on a gentle declivity facing the south, they 
espied in the distance the low, long whitewashed farm- 
house of Fardorougha Donovan. There was little of 
artificial ornament about the place, but much of the 
rough heart-stirring wildness of nature, as it appeare: 
in a strong vigorous district, well cultivated, but with- 
out being tamed down by those finer and more grace- 
ful touches, which now-a-days mark the skilful hand 
of the scientific agriculturist. 

To the left waved a beautiful hazel glen, which 
gradually softened away into the meadows above men- 
tioned. Up behind the house stood an ancient planta- 
tion of whitethorn, which, during the month of May, 
diffused its fragrance, its beauty, and its melody, over 
the whole farm. The plain garden was hedged round 
by the graceful poplar, whilst here and there were 
studded over the fields either single trees or small 
groups of mountain ash, a tree still more beautiful than | 
the former. The small dells about the farm were 
closely covered with blackthorn and holly, with an 
occasional oak shooting up from some little cliff, and 
Here 
grew a thick interwoven mass of dog-tree, and upon a 
wild hedgerow, leaning like a beautiful wife upon a 
rugged husband, might be seen supported by clumps 
of blackthorn that most fragrant and exquisite of creep- 
ers, the delicious honey-suckle. Add to this the neat 
appearance of the farm itself, with its meadows and | 


| 


towering sturdily over its lowly companions. 


cornfields waving to the soft sunny breeze of summer, 
and the reader may admit, that without possessing any 
striking features of pictorial effect, it would, neverthe- 
less, be difficult to find an uplying farm upon which 
the eye could rest with greater satisfaction. 

Ere arriving at the house they were met by Fardo- 


rougha himself, a small man, with dark, but well- 
set features, which being at no time very placid, ap- 
peared now to be absolutely gloomy, yet marked by 
strong and profound anxiety. 

‘Thank God!’ he exclaimed on meeting them; ‘Is 
this Mary Moan?’ 

‘It is—it is,’ she exclaimed: show are all within’ — 
Am I in time?’ 

‘Only poorly,’ he returned; ‘you are, I hope.’ 

The midwife, when they reached the door, got her- 
self dismounted in all haste, and was about entering 
the house, when Fardorougha, laying his hand upon 
her shoulder, said in a tone of voice full of deep feel- 
ing— 

‘I need say nothing to you: what you can do, you 
will do—but one thing I expect—if you see danger, 
eall in assistance.’ 

‘It’s all in the hands 0’ God, Fardorougha, acushla: 


be as aisy in your mind as you can; if there’s need for 
more help you'll hear it; so keep the man an’ horse 


both ready.’ 
She then blessed herself, and entered the house, re- | 


| peating a short prayer, or charm, which was supposed 
to possess uncommon efficacy in relieving cases of the 
nature she was then called upon to attend. 

Fardorougha Donovan was a man of great good 
sense, and of strong, but not obvious or flexible feel. 
ing; that is to say, on strong occasions he felt ac. 
cordingly, but exhibited no remarkable symptoms of 
emotion. In matters of a less important character, he 
was either deficient in sensibility altogether, or it af- 
fected him so slightly as not to be perceptible. What 
his dispositions and feelings might have been, had his 
parental affections and domestic sympathies been cul- 
tivated by the tender intercourse which subsists be- 
tween a parent and his children, it is not easy to say. 
On such occasions many a new and delightful sensa- 


_tion—many a sweet trait of affection previously un- 


known—and, oh! many, many a fresh impulse of raptu- 
rous emotion never before felt gushes out of the heart; 
all of which, were it not for the existence of ties so 
delightful, might have there lain, sealed up for ever. 
Where is the man who does not remember the strange 
impression of tumultuous delight which he experienced 
on finding himself a husband? And who does not re- 
collect that nameless charm, amounting almost to a 
new sense, which pervaded his whole being with ten- 
derness and transport on kissing the rose-bad lips of 
his first-born babe? It is indeed by the ties of domestic 
life that the purity and affection and the general charac- 
ter of the human heart are best tried. What is there 
more beautiful than to see that fountain of tenderness 
multiplying its affeetions instead of diminishing them, 
according as claim after claim arises, to make fresh 
demands upon its love. Love, and especially parental 
love, like jealousy, increases by what it feeds on. But, 
oh! from what an unknown world of exquisite enjoy- 
ment are they shut ont, te whom Providence has not 
vouchsafed those beloved beings on whom the heart 
lavishes the whole fulness of its rapture! No wonder, 
that their own affections should wither in the cold 
gloom of disappointed hope, or their hearts harden into 
that moody spirit of worldly-mindedness which adopts 


| for its offspring the miser’s idol. 


Whether Fardorougha felt the want of children 
acutely or otherwise, could not be inferred from any 
visible indication of regret on his part by those who 
knew him. His own wife, whose facilities of observa- 
tion were so great and so frequent, was only able to 
suspect in the affirmative. For himself he neither 
murmured nor repined, but she could perceive that 
after a few years had passed, a slight degree of gloom 
began to settle on him, and an anxiety about his crops 
and his few cattle, and the produce of his farm. He 
also began to calculate the amount of what might be 
saved from the fruits of their united industry. Some- 
times, but indeed upon rare occasions, his temper ap- 
peared inclining to be irascible or impatient; but in 
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general it was grave, cold, and inflexible, without any 
outbreaks of passion, or the slightest disposition to 
mirth. His wife’s mind, however, was by no means 
30 firm as his, nor so free from the traces of that secret 


regret which preyed upon it. She both murmured and 


repined, and often in terms which drew from Fardo- 


rougha a cool rebuke for her want of resignation to the 
will of God. As years advanced, however, her disap- 
pointment became harassing even to herself, and now 
that hope began to die away, her heart gradually par- 
took of the cool worldly spirit which had seized upon 
the dispositi-n of her husband. Though cultivating 
but a small farm, which they held at a high rent, yet 
by the dint of frugality and incessant diligence they 
were able to add a little each year to the small stock 
of money which they had contrived to put together. 
Still would the unhappy reflection that they were 
childless steal painfully and heavily over them; the 
wife would sometimes murmur, and the husband re- 
prove her, but in atone so cool and indifferent that she 


could not avoid concluding that his own want of re- | 


signation, though not expressed, was at heart equal to 
herown. Each also became somewhat religious, and 
both remarkable for a punctual attendance upon the 
rites of their church, and that in proportion as the love 
of temporal things overcame them. In this manner 
they lived upwards of thirteen years, when Mrs. Do- 
novan declared herself to be in that situation which in 
due time rendered the services of Mary Moan neces- 
sary. 

From the moment this intimation was given, and 
its trnth confirmed, a faint light, not greater than the 
dim and trembling lustre of a single star, broke in up- 
on the darkened affections and worldly spirit of Far- 
dorougha Donovan. Had the announcement taken 
place within any reasonable period after his marriage, 
before he had become sick of disappointment, or had 
surrendered his heart from absolute despair to an in- 
cipient spirit of avarice, it would no doubt have been 
hailed with all the eager delight of unblighted hope 
and vivid affection; but now a new and subtle habit 
had been superinduced, after the last cherished expec- 
tation of the heart had departed; a spirit of foresight 
and severe calculation descended on him, and had so 
nearly saturated his whole being, that he could not for 
some time actually determine whether the knowledge 
of his wife’s situation was more agreeable to his affee- 
tion, or repugnant to the parsimonious disposition 
which had quickened his heart into an «nergy incom- 
patible with natural benevolence, and the perception 
of those tender ties which spring up frow the relations 


of domestic life. Fora considerable time this struge!: 


between the two principles went on; sometimes a new | 


hope would spriug up, attended in the back-creund b 
a thousand affecting circumstances—on the other hana 
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some gloomy and undefinable dread of exigency, dis- 
tress, and ruin, would ring his heart and sink his spirits 
down to positive misery. Notwithstanding this con- 
flict between growing avarice and affeetion, the star of 
the father’s love had risen, and though, as we have 
already said, its light was dim and unsteady, yet the 
mement a single opening occurred in the clouded mind, 


there it was to be seen serene and pure, a beautiful 





emblem of undying and solitary affection struggling 
| with the cares and angry passions of life. By degrees, 
however, the husband’s heart became touched by the 
| he pes of his younger years, furmer associations re- 
| vived, aud remembrances of past tenderness, though 
blunted in a heart so much changed, came over him 
like the breath of fragrance that has nearly passed 
away. He began, therefore, to contemplate the event 
without foreboding, and by the time the looked-for 
period arrived, if the world and its debasing influences 
were not utterly overcome, yet nature and the quicken- 
ling tenderness of a father’s teelings had made a con- 
siderable progress in a heart from which they had 
Far different from all this was 


| 


been long banished. 
the history of his wife since her pereeption of an event 
|so delightful. In her was no bitter and obstinate prin- 
ciple subversive of affection to be overcome. For al- 
}though she had in latter years sank into the painful 
apathy of a hopeless spirit, and given herself some- 
what to the world, yet no sooner did the unexpected 
light dawu upon her, than her whole soul was filled 
with exultation and delight. The world and its in- 
fluence passed away like a dream, and her heart melt- 
ed into a habit of tenderness at once so novel and ex- 
quisite, that she often assured her husbaud she had 
never felt happiness before. 

Such are the respective states of feeling in which our 
readers find Fardorougha Donovan and his wife, upon 
an occasion whose consequences run too far into futuri- 
ty for us to determine at present whether they are toend 
in happiness or misery. For a considerable time that 
evening, before the arrival of Mary Moan, the males of 
the family had taken up their residence in an inside 
kiln, where, after having kindled a fire in the draught 
hole, or what the Scotch call the ‘logie,’ they sat and 
chatted in that kind of festive spirit which such an 
event uniformly produces among the servants of a 
family. Fardorougha himself remained for the most 
part with them, that is to say, except while ascertain- 
His 


presence, however, Was ¢ nly a Testraiat upon the ir ge od 


ing from time to time the situation of his wife. 
humour, and his otegerdly habits raised some rather 
uncomplimentiry epithets during his short visits of en- 
juiry. It is erst mary upon ¢ ich oecesions, as soon 

the mistress of the family is taken if, to ask the 
servauts to drink ‘an aisy bout to the misthress, sir, 
landin’ 


an a speedy recovery, not forgettin’ a safe 
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to the youngsther, and, like a Christmas compli-| ‘if you give us the whiskey; or if you do pray, be i 
ment, many of them to you both. Whoo! death | arnest, that your heart may be inclined to doit.’ 

alive, but that’s fine stufl—Oh, begorra, the misthress} ‘You desarve none for them words,’ said Fardo 
can’t but thrive wid that in the house. ‘Thank you, sir, | rougha, who felt that Nogher’s buffoonery jarred upo 
an’ wishin’ her once more safe over her throubles!—| the better feelings that were rising within him,—‘yoy 
| desarve none an’ you'll get none—for the present « 

Here, however, there was nothing of the kind. Far-| least, an’ I’m only a fool for spaking to you.’ 

dorougha’s heart in the first instance was against the} He then retired to the upper part of the kiln, wher 
expense, and besides, its present broodings resembled | in a dark corner he knelt with a troubled heart, anj 


divil a betther misthress ever,’ &c. &c. &e. 


the throes of pain which break out from the stupor that prayed to God. 
presses so heavily upon the exhausted functions of life} We doubt not but such readers as possess feeling 
in the crisis of a severe fever. He could not, in fact, | will perceive that Fardorougha was mot only an objec: 
rest nor remain for any length of time in the same spot. | at this particutar period of much interest, but also en- 
With a slow but troubled step he walked backward | titled to sincere sympathy. Few men in his circun- 
and forward, sometimes uttering indistinct ejaculations | stances could or probably would so earnestly struggle 
and broken sentences, such as noone could understand. | with a predominant passion as he did, though withou 
At length he approached his own servants, and ad-| education, or such a knowledge of the world as might 
dressed the messenger whose name was Nogher| enable him, by any observation of the human heart ir 
M‘Cormick. | others, to understand the workings of his own. He 
‘Nogher,” said he, ‘I’m throubled | had not been ten minutes at prayer when the voice of 
‘Throubled! dad, Fardorougha, you ought to be aj his female servant was heard in loud and exulting 


happy and a thankful man this night, that is, if God 
sinds the mistress safe over it, as I hope he will, plase 
goodness.’ 

‘I’m poor, Nogher, I’m poor, an’ here’s a family 
comin’.’ 

‘Faith take care it’s not sin you're committin’ by 
spakin’ as you’re doin’.’ 

‘But you know I'm poor, Nogher.’ 

‘But I know you're not, Fardorougha; but I’m afraid, 
if God has’nt sed it, that your heart’s too much fix’d 
upon the world. 
ought to be this same night, thankin’ the Almighty for 
his goodness, and not grumblin’ an’ sthreelin’ about the 


Be my faix it's on your knees you 


place, flyin’ in the face of God for sendin’ you an’ your 
wife a blessin’—for sure I hear the Scripthursays that 
all childres a blessin’ if they’re resaved as sich; an’ 


tones, calling out ere she approached the kiln itself— 
‘Fardorougha, ca woul thu!—Where’s my footin’, 
masthert Where’s my arles'—Come in—come in, 
you’re a wantin’ to kiss your son—the mistress is dyin’ 
| till you kiss our son.” 
The last words were uttered as she entered the kiln. 
‘Dyin’! he repeated—‘the mistress dyin’—oh Susy 
| let a thousand childre go before her—dyin’! did you say 
| dyin’? 





‘Ay did I, an’ it’s truth too, but it’s wid joy she’s 

| dyin’ to see you kiss one of the purtiest young boys ix 

all the barony of Lisnamona—myself’s over head and 
| ears in love wid him in ready.’ 

| He gave a rapid glance upwards, so much so, that 

| it was scarcely perceptible, and immediately accompe- 

nied her into the house. The child in the meantime 


vo be to the man says scripthur dat’s born wid a| had been dressed, and lay on its mother’s arm in the 


! 
millstone about his neck, espishally if he’s cast into the | bed when it’s father entered. He approached the bed- 


say. 1 know you pray enough, but be my sowl, it) side and glanced at it—then at the mother who lay 
hasn’t improv’d your morals, or it’s the mistress’s | smiling beside it—she extended her hand to him whilst 


health we'd be drinkin’ in a good bottle o’ whiskey at the soft sweet tears of delight ran quietly down her 


the present time. Faix myself wouldn’t be much sur- 
prised if she had a hard twist in quensequence, an’ if 
she does, the faut °s your own an’ not ours, for we’re 
willin’ as the flowers o’ May to drink all sorts o° good 
luck to her.’ 

‘Nogher,’ said the other, ‘it’s truth a grate dale of 
what you’ve sed—may be all of it.’ 

‘Faith, I know, returned Nogher, that about the 
whiskey it’s parfit gospel.’ 

‘In one thing I'll be advised by you, an’ that is, I'll 
go to my knees and pray to God to set my heart right 
if it’s wrong—lI feel strange—strange Nogher—happy, 
an’ not happy. 

*You needn’t goto your knees at all,’ replied Nogher, 


cheeks. When he seized her hand he stooped to kiss 
| her, but she put her other hand up and said— 

‘No, no, you must kiss him first.’ 

He instantly stooped over the babe, took it in his 
arms, looked long and earnestly upon it, put it up near 
| him, again gave in a long intense gaze, after which he 
| raised his lithe mouth to his own, and then imprinted 
the father’s first kiss upon the fragrant lips of his be- 
loved first-born. Having gently deposited the precious 
babe upon its mother’s arm, he caught her hand ané 
imprinted upon her lips a kiss;—but to those who u- 
derstand it we need not describe it—to those who can- 





not, we could give no adequate notion of that which we 
are able in no other way to describe than by saying tha 
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it would seem as if the condensed enjoyment of a whole | 
life were concentrated into that embrace of the child | considers beneath the dignity of her profession. 


and mother. 

When this tender scene was over, the midwife com- 
menced— 

‘Well, if ever a man had rason to be thank 4 

‘Silence woman,’ he exclaimed in a voice which 
hushed her almost into terror. 

‘Let him alone,’ said the wife, addressing her, ‘let 
him alone, I know what he feels.’ 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘even you Honora don’t know it— 
my heart, my heart went astray, and there, undher 
God and my Saviour, is the being that will be the 
salvation of his father.’ 

His wife understood him and was touched; the 
tears fell fast from her eyes, and extending her hand to 
him, she said as he clasped it: 

‘Sure, Fardorougha, the world wont be as much in 


your heart now, nor your temper so dark as it was.’ 


He made no reply; but placing his other hand over, 


his eyes, he sat in that posture for some minutes, On 
raising his head the tears were running as if involun- 
tarily down his cheeks. 

‘Honora,’ said he, ‘I'll go out for a litthe—you ean 
tell Mary Moan where any thing’s to be had—let them 
all be trated so as that they don’t take too much—an’ 
Mary Moan you won't be forgotten.’ 


He then passed out, and did not appear for upwards | 


of an hour, nor could any one of them tell where he 
had been. 

‘Well,’ said Honora, after he had left the room, 
‘we’re now married near fourteen years; and until this 
night I never see him shed a tear.’ 

‘But sure, acushla, if anything can touch a father’s 
hearty the sight of his first child will. Now keep your- 
self asy, avourneen, and tell me where the whiskey an’ 
any thing else that may bea wantin’ is, till I give these 
erathars of sarvints a dhrop of something to comfort 
thim.’ 

At this time, however, Mrs. Donavan’s mother and 
two sisters, who had for some hours previously been 
sent for, just arrived, a cireumstance which once more 
touched the newly awakened chord of the mother’s 
heart, and gave her that confidence which the presence 
of ‘one’s own blood,’ as the people express it, always 


communicates upon such oceasions. After having kiss- 


ed and admired the babe, and bedewed its face with | 
the warm tears of affection, they piously knelt down, 


as is the custom among most Irish families, and offer- 
ed up a short but fervent prayer of gratitude as well 
for an event so happy, as for her safe delivery, and the 
future welfare of the mother and child. When this 
was performed, they set themselves to the distribution 


. of the blythe meat or groaning malt, a duty which the 


midwife transferred to them with much pleasure, this 
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being a matter which, except in cases of necessity, she 
The 
servants were accordingly summoned in due time, and 
headed by Nogher, soon made their appearance. In 
events of this nature, servants in Ireland, and we be- 


| lieve every where else, are always allowed a consider- 


able stretch of good-humoured license in those observa- 
tions which they are in the habit of making. Indeed this 
is not so much an extemporane ous indulgence of wit on 
their part, as a mere repetition of the set phrases and 
traditionary apothegms which have been long estab- 
lished among the peasantry, and as they are in general 
expressive of present satisfaction and good wishes 
for the future, so would it be looked upon as churlish- 
ness, and in some cases on the part of the servants, a 
sign of ill-luck to neglect them. 

‘Now,’ said Honora’s mother to the servants of both 
sexes, ‘now childre, that you've aite a trifle, you must 
taste something in the way of dhrink. It would be 
too bad on éAis night above all nights we've seen yet, 
not to havea glass to the stranger's health at all evints. 
Here Nogher, thry this, avick—you never got a glass 
wid a warmer heart.’ 

Nogher took the liquor, his grave face charged with 
suppressed humour. and first looking upon his fellow- 
servants with a countenance so droll yet dry, that none 
but themselves understood it, he then directed a very 
sober glance at the good woman. 

‘Thank you, ma’am,’ he exclaimed; ‘be goxty, sure 
enough if our hearts wouldn’t get warm now, they'd 
never warm. A happy night it is for Fardorfigha and 
the misthress, atany rate. Ill engage the stranger was 
worth waitin’ for, too. Ill hould a thrifle, he’s the 
beanty o’ the world this minnit—an’ I'll engage its 


breeches we'll have to be gettin’ for him some o’ 


these days, the darlin’. Well, here’s his health, any 
way; an’ may he’-—— 
‘Husth arogorah!’ exclaimed the midwife; ‘stop, I 


say—the tree afore the fruit, all the world over; don’t 


| you know, an’ bad win to you, that if the sthranger 


was to go to-morrow, as good might come after him, 
while the paarent stocks are to the fore. The mother 
an’ father first, acushla, an’ ‘Ain the sthranger.’ 

‘Many thanks to you, Mrs. Moan,’ replied Nogher, 
‘for settin’ me right—sure we'll know something our- 
If the 


misthress isn’t asleep, by goxty, I'd call in to her, that 


selves whin it comes our turn, plase goodness. 


I’m dhrinkin’ her health.’ 

‘She’s not asleep,’ said her mother; ‘an’ proud she'll 
be, poor thing, to hear you, Nogher.’ 

*Misthress!’ he said in aloud voice, ‘are you asleep, 
ma’am?’ 

‘No, indeed, Nogher,’ she replied, in a good-humour- 
ed tone of voice. 

‘Well ma’am,” said Nogher, still in a loud voice, 
and scratching his head, ‘here’s your health: an’ now 
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that the ice is bruak—be goxty, an’ so it is sure,’ said | tempts at overcoming her reluctance to drink it, she 
he in an undertone to the rest—*Peggy, behave your- | at length took courage, and bolting it down, immedi- 
self,’ he continued to one of the servant-maids, ‘mock- ately applied her apron to her mouth, making at the 
in’s catchin’: faix, you dunna what's afore yourself | same time two or three wry faces, gasping, as if to re- 
yet—beg pardon—I'm forgettin’ myself—an’ now that | cover the breath which it did nof take from her. 
the ice is brué, ma‘am,’ he resumed, *you must be da- The midwife, in the mean time, felt that the advice 
cent for the futher. Many a bottle, plase goodness, | just given to Nogher and Peggy contained a claus 
we'll have this way yet. Your health, ma’am, an’ a/somewhat more detrimental to her importance than 
speedy recovery to you—an’ a sudden uprise—not for- | was altogether agreeable to her; and to sit calmly un- 
gettin’ the masther—long life to him!’ der any imputation that involved a diminution of her 
‘What!’ said the midwife, ‘are you forgettin’ the authority, was not within the code of her practice. 
sthranger?’ ‘If they go together,’ she observed, ‘it’s right to fear 
Nogher looked her full in the face, and opening his | God, no doubt; but that’s no rason why they shouldn't 
mouth, without saying a word, literally pitched the | pay respect to thim that can sarve thim or otherwise.’ 
f spirits to the very bottom of his throat. ‘Nobody says aginst that, Mrs. Moan,’ replied the 


an 3 ¢ 
glass 

. . ® 4 . . . 2.8 . . * @ , 
*Be r7in 86 rdon, Maam, he fe plic d, ‘is it | other; it’s all fair, an’ nothin else. 


three healths you'd have me dhrink wid the one| ‘A midwife’s nuttin’ in your eyes, we suppose,’ re- 


glassful!—not myself indeed; faix, I'd be long sorry joined Mrs. Moan; ‘but maybe there’s thim belongin’ 
!, 


to make so little of him—if he was a bit of a girsha | to you could tell to the conthrary.’ 

I'd not scruple to give him a corner o” the glass, but, ‘Oblayed to you, we suppose, for your sarvices—an’ 

bein’ a young man, althers the case intirely—-he must | we're not denyin’ that aither.’ 

have a bumper for himself.’ ‘For me sarvices—maybe thim same sarvices warn’t 
‘A girsha!’ said Peggy, his fellow-servant, feeling | very sweet or treaclesome to some o’ thim,” she re- 

the indignity just offered to her sex—*Why, thin, bad | joined, with a mysterious and somewhat indignant 

manners to your assurance for that same: a girsha’s as | toss of the head. 

well intitled to a full glass as a gorsoon, any day.’ | ‘Well, well,’ said the other in a friendly tone, ‘that 
‘Husth a colleen,’ said Nogher good-humouredly, | makes no maxims one way or the other, only dhrink 

‘sure, it’s takin’ patthern by sich a fine example you | this—sure we're not goin’ to quarrel about it, any 

ought to be. This, Mrs. Moan, is the purty erature I | how.’ 

was mintionin’ as we came along, that intinds to get ‘God forbid, Honora More; but sure it ud ill beeom« 

spanshelled wid myself some o’ these days—that is, if|me to hear my own corree—no, no, avourneen,’ she 

she can bring me into good humour, the thief.’ | exclaimed, putting back the glass; ‘1 cant take it this- 
‘And if it does happen,’ said Peggy, ‘you'll have | a-away; it doesn’t agree wid me; you must puta grain 

to look sharp afther him, Mrs. Moan. He’s pleasant |o’ shugar an’ a dhrop o’ bilin’ wather to it. It may 

enough now, but I’!] be bound no man ‘ill know betther | do very well Aerd for the sarvints, but I’m not used t 


‘ 


how to hang his fiddle behind the door whin he comes | i 


home to us.’ ‘I hird that myself afore,’ observed Nocher, ‘that 
‘Well, acushla, sure he may, if he likes, but if he | she never dhrinks hard whiskey. Well, myself never 
does he knows what's afore him—not sayin’ that he | tasted punch but wanst, an’ be goxty its great dhrink. 
ever will, I hope, for it’s a woful case whin it comes | Death alive, Honora More,’ he continued, in his most 
to that, ahagur.’ | insinuating manner, ‘make us all a sup. Sure, blood 
‘Faix, it’s a happy story for half the poor wives of | alive, this is nota common night, afther what God has 
the parish that you're in it,’ said Peggy, ‘sure, only | sint us; Fardorougha himself would allow you, if he 
for’ —— was here; deed, be dad, he as good as promised me he 
‘Be dhe husth Vread, agus glak sho—hould your | would; an’ you know we have the young customer's 
tongue, Peggy, and taste this,’ said the mother of her | health to dhrink yet.’ 
misthress, handing her a glass: ‘If you intind to go to-| ‘Throth, an’ you ought,’ said the midwife; ‘the 
gether, in the name o”° goodness fear God more than | boy says nuttin’ but the thruth—it’s not a common 
the midwife, if you want to have luck an’ grace.’ night; an’ if God has given Fardoroucha substance, 
‘Oh, is it all this?’ exclaimed the sly girl’ ‘faix, it | he shouldn't begridge a little, if it was only to show 
“ill make me Acarty if I dhrink so much—bedeed it | a grateful heart.’ 
will. Well, misthress, your health, an’ a speedy up- ‘Well, well,’ said Honora More—which means great 
rise to you—an’ the same to the masther, not forget- | Honora, in opposition to her daughter, Fardorougha’s 
tin’ the sthranger—long life an’ good health to him.’ ‘wife; this being an epithet adopted for the purpose of 
She then put the glass to her lips, and after several | contra-distinguishing the meinbers of a family when 


small sips, appearing to be so many unsuccessful at- | called by the same name—‘*Well,’ said she, ‘1 suppose 
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engage he'll give the purty girls many a sore heart yet 





it'sas good. My own heart, dear knows, is not in a 


thrifle, only I have my doubts about Fardorougha.|—the’ll play the dickins wid *em or I’m not here—a 


However, what's done can’tbe undone; so, once we mix | wough! do you hear how the young rogue gives tongue 
it, he’ll be too late to spake if he comes in, any way.’ | at that; the sorra one o’ the shaver but knows what I’m 
The punch was accordingly mixed, and they were | sayin’.’ 
in the act of sitting down to enjoy themselves with| Nogher always had an eye to his own comfort, no 
more comfort when Fardorougha entered. As before, bmiatte r under what circumstances he might be placed. 
he was silent and disturbed, neither calm nor stern, | Having received the full glass, he grasped his mas- 
but labouring, one would suppose, under strong feel- | ter’s hand, and in the usual set phrases, to which, how- 
ever, was added much exlempore matter of his own, 


ings of a decidedly opposite character. On seeing the 
he drank the baby’s health, congratulating the parents 


punch made, his brow gathered into something like 

severity: he looked quickly at his mother-in-law, and 
a % . | 

was about to speak, but, pausing a moment, he sat 


in his own blunt way, upon this accession to their hap- 
piness. ‘The other servants continued to pour out their 
down, and after a little time said in a kind voice— | praises in terms of delight and astonishment at his ae- 
‘It’s right, it’s right—for Ais sake, an’ on his account, | complishments and beauty, each, in imitation of No- 
have it; but, Honora, let there be no waste.’ cher, concluding with a toast in nearly the same words. 
‘Sure we had to make it for Mrs. Moan whether or How sweet from all other lips is the praise of those 
not,’ said his mother-in-law—‘she can’t drink it hard, | we love! Fardorougha who, a moment before, looked 
poor woman.’ upon his infant’s face with an unmoved countenance, 

Mrs. Moan, who had gone to see her patient, having | fe!t incapable of withstanding the flattery of his own 
i servants when uttered in favour of the child. His eye 
ent, and while Nogher held his hand, 


heard his voice again, made her appearance with the 

child in her arms, and with all the importance which | became complac 

such a burthen usually bestows upon persons of her | a slight pressure in return was proof suficient that his 

calling, art beat in accordance with the hopes they express- 
‘Here,’ said she, presenting him the infant, ‘take a 


proper look at this fellow. That 1 may never, if a 


ed of all that the undeve loped future might bestow 


upon him. 
finer swaddy ever cross’d my hands. Throth if you Vhen their little treat was over the servants with- 
wor dead to-morrow he’d be mistaken for you—your | drew for the night, and Fardorougha himself, still la- 
born image—the sorra thing else—eh alanna—the | bouring under an excitement so complicated and novel, 
Lord love my son—faix you've daddy’s nose upon you | retired rather to shape his mind to some definite tone 
any how—an’ his chin to a turn. Oh thin, Fardo-| of feeling than to seek repose. 
rougha, but there’s many a couple rowlin’ in wealth| low strange is life, and how mysteriously connect- 
that ‘ud be proud to have the like’s of him; an’ that | ed is the woe or the weal of a single family with the 
must die an’ let it all go to strangers, or to them that | great mass of human society. We beg the reader to 
doesn’t care about them, ‘ceptin’ to get grabbin’ at| stand with us upon a low, sloping hill, a little to the 


what they have, an’ that think every day a year that | 
they’re above the sod. What! manim-an—kiss your 
child, man alive. That I may never, but he looks at 
the darlin’ as if it was a sod of turf. Throth you're 


left of Fardorougha’s house, and, after having solemniz- 
ed his heart by a glance at the starry gospel of the 
skies, to cast his eye upon the long whitewashed 
dwelling, as it shines faintly in the visionary distance 
of a moonlight night. How full of tranquil beauty is 
the hour, and how deep the silence, except when it is 
broken by the loud baying of the watch-dog, as he 
barks in sullen fierceness at his own echo; or perhaps 
there is nothing heard but the sug of the mountain 


not worthy of havin’ such a bully.’ 

Fardorougha, during this dialogne, held the child in 
his arms and looked upon it earnestly as before, but 
without betraying any visible indication of countenance 
that could enable a spectator to estimate the nature of 
what passed within him. At length there appeared 
in his eye a barely perceptible expression of benignity, 


’ 


river, as with booming sound it rises and falls in the 
distance, filling the ear of midnight with its wild and 


which, however, soon passed away, and was replaced | continuous melody. Look around and observe the 
by a shadow of gloom and anxiety. Nevertheless, in spirit of repose which sleeps on the face of nature; 
compliance with the commands of the midwife, he | think upon the dream of human life, and of all the in- 
kissed its lips, after which the servants all gathered | explicable wouders which are read from day to day in 
round it, each lavishing upon the little urchin those 
hyperbolical expressions of flattery, which after all 


that miraculous page—the heart of man. Neither your 
eye nor imagination need pass beyond that humble 


most parents are willing to receive as something ap-| roof before you, in which it is easy to perceive by the 


lights passing at this unusual hour across the win- 
dows, that there is something added either to their joy 
or to their sorrow. There is the mother, in whose 


proximating to Gospel truth. 
‘Be dad,’ said Nogher, ‘that fellow ‘ill be the flow- 


er o’ the Donovans, if God spares him—be goxty Ill 
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heart was accumulated the unwasted tenderness of | that he himself attributed to this anomalous state of 
vears, forgetting all the past in the first intoxicating | feeling to a virtuous effort of Christian duty, and look- 


influence of an unknown erstacy, and looking to the 
future with the eager aspirations of affection. There 
is the husband too, whose heart the lank devil of the 
avaricious—the famine-struck god of the miser, is even 
now contending with the almost extinguished love 


which springs up ina father’s bosom on the sight of 


his first-born, 

Reader, who can tell whether the entrancing visions 
of the happy mother, or the gl 
her apprehensive husband, are more prophetie of the 
destiny which is before their child. Many indeed and 
various are the hopes and fears felt under that roof, and 
deeply will their lights and shadows be blended in the 


life of the being whose claims are so strong upon their 


love. There; for some time past the lights in the win- 
dow have appeared less frequently, one by one we pre- 
sume the inmates have gone to repose, no other is now 
visible, the last candle 
ble section of the great family of man is now at rest 
with the veil of a dark and fearful future unlifted be- 
fore them. 

There is not perhaps in the series of human pas- 
sions any one so difficult to be eradicated out of the 
bosom as avarice, no matter with what seeming mode- 
ration it puts itself forth, or under what disguise it 
may appear. ] 
teristics there is none so utterly unaccountable as that 


frightful dread of famine and ultimate starvation which 


is also strong in proportion to the impossibility of its | 


ever being realized. Indeed when it arrives to this 
we should not term it a passion but a malady, and in 


our opinion the narrow-hearted patient should be pru- 


dently separated from society, and treated as one la- | 


bouring under an incurable species of monomania. 


During the few days 


that intervened between our 
hero’s birth and his christening, Fardorougha’s mind 
was engaged in forming some fixed prmeiple by which 
to guide his heart in the conflict that still went on be- 


tween avarice and aifection. In this task he imagined 
that the father predominated over the miser almost 
without a strugzle, whereas, the fact was, that the 
subtle passion, ever more ingenious than the simpl 
one, changed its external character, and came out in 
the shape of affectionate forecast and provident re- 


gard for the wants and prospects of his child. This 


gross deception of his own heart he felt as a relief, | 
for, though smitten with the world, it did not escape | 


him that the birth of his little one, all its circumstan- 


omy anticipations of 


is extinguished, and this hum- | 


And among all its cold-blooded charac- | 


}ed upon the encroachments which a desire of saving 
wealth had made on his heart as a manifest proof of 
much parental attachment. He consequently loved 

/his wealth through the medium of his son, and laid 

| it down as a fixed principle that every act of parsimo- 
ny on his part was merely one of prudence, and had 
the love of a father and an affectionate consideration 
fer his child’s future welfare to justify it. 

The first striking instance of this close and griping 
spirit appeared upon an occasion which seldom fails 
| to open, in Ireland at least, all the warm and generous 
impulses of our nature. When his wife deemed it ne- 
cessary to make those hospitable preparations for their 
child’s christening, which are so usual in the country, 

‘he treated her intention of complying with this old 
custom as a direct proof of unjustifiable folly and ex- 
travagance—nay, his remonstrance with her exhibited 
such remarkable good sense and prudence, that it was 
a matter of extreme difficulty to controvert it, or to 
perceive that it originated from any other motive than 
a strong interest in the true welfare of their child. 

‘Will our wasting meat and money, an’ for that 
matthur health and time on his christenin’, aither give 
him more health or make us love him betther! It’s not 
the first time, Honora, that I’ve heard yourself make 
little of some of our nabours for goin’ beyant their 
ability in gittin’ up big christenin’s. Dont be foolish 
now thin when it comes to your own turn.’ 

The wife took the babe up, and after having gazed 
affectionately on its innocent features, replied to him 
in a voice of tenderness and reproof— 

‘God knows, Fardorougha, an’ if I do act wid folly 
as you call it in gettin’ ready his christenin’, surely, 
surely you oughtn’t to blame the mother for that—little 
I thought, acushla oge, that your own father *ud be- 
grudge you as good a christenin’ as is put over any 
other nabour’s child. I’m afraid, Fardorougha, he’s 
not as much in your heart as he ought to be.’ 

‘It’s a bad proof of love for him, Honora, to put to 
the bad what may an’ would be sarviceable to him 
hereafter. You only think for the present, but I cant 
forget that he’s to be settled in the world, an’ you 
kuow yourself what poor means we have of doin’ that, 
an’ that if we begin to be extravagant an’ wasteful be- 
kase God has sent him, we may beg wid him afore 
le ng.’ 


No,’ 


‘There’s no danger of us beggin’ wid him. 


}she continued, the pride of the mother having been 


ces considered, ought to have caused him to feel an | touched, ‘my boy will never beg—no avourneen—you 


enjoyment unalloyed by the care and regret which | never will—nor shame or disgrace .will never come 


checked his sympathies as a parent. 
conscience itself altogether silent, nor the blunt re- 
monstrances of his servants wholly without effect. 
Nay, so completely was his judgment over-reached 


Neither was | upon him aither. 


Have you no trust in God, Fardo- 


| rougha?’ 


‘God never helps them that neglect themselves, 
Honora.’ 
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‘But if it was plasing to his will to remove him from 
us, would you ever forgive yourself not lettin’ him 
have a christenin’ like another child?’ rejoined the per- 
severing mother. 

‘The priest,’ replied the good man, ‘will do as much 
for the poor child as the rich—there’s but one sacra- 
ment for both—anything else is waste, as I said, an’ I 
wont give in to it. You dont considher that your way 
of it ’ud spend as much in one day as *ud clothe him 
two or three years.” 

‘May I never sin this day, Fardorougha, but one 
‘ud think you're tired of him already. By not givin’ 
in to what’s dacent you know you'll only fret me—a 
thing that no man wid half a heart ‘ud do to any 
woman supportin’ a babby as 1 am—a fretted nurse 
makes a child sick,as Molly Moan tould you before she 
went, so that it’s not on my own account I’m spakin’, 
but on his—poor weeny pet—the Lord love him! 


Look at his innocent purty little face, an’ how can you | 


have the heart, Fardorougha? Come avourneen—give 
way to me this wanst—throth if you do, you'll see 
how I'll nurse him—an what a darlin lump o’ sugar 
I'll have him for you in no time!’ 

He paused a little at this delicate and affecting ap- 
peal of the mother, but except by a quick glance that 
passed from her to their child, it was impossible to 
say whether or not it made any impression on his 
heart, or in the slightest degree changed his resolution. 

‘Well, well,’ said he, ‘let me alone now—I’ll think 
of it—I°l] turn it over an’ see what’s best to be done; 
do you the same, Honora, an’ may be your own sinse 
will bring you to my side of the question at last.’ 

The next day, his wife renewed the subject with 
unabated anxiety, but instead of expressing any change 
in her favour, Fardorougha declined even to enter into 
it at all. 
from him, with an assurance that he would in a day or 


An evasive reply was all she could extort 


two communicate the resolution to which he had finally 


come. She perceived at once, that the case was hope- 


less, and after one last ineffectual attempt to bring him | 


round, she felt herself foreed to abandon it. The child, 
therefore, much to the mother’s mortification, was bap- 
tized without a christening, unless the mere presence 
of the godfather and godmother, in addition to Fardo- 
rougha’s own family, could be said to constitute one. 


Our readers, perhaps, are not aware that a cause of 


deep anxiety hitherto unnoticed by us, operated with 
latent power upon Fardorougha’s heart. Butso strong 
in Ireland is the beautiful superstition—if it ean with 
truth be termed so—that children are a blessing, only 
when received as such, that even though supported by 
the hardest and most shameless of all vices—avarice, 
Fardorougha had not nerve toavow this most unnatural 
source of his distress. ‘The fact, however, was, that 
to a mind so constituted, the apprehension of a large 
family, was in itself aconsideration, which he thought 


might at a future period of their lives, reduce both him 
and his to starvation and death. Our readers may re- 
| Ene mber Nogher M*Cormick’s rebuke to him, when he 
|heard Fardorougha allude to this, and so accessible 
| was he then to the feeling, that on finding his heart at 
| variance with it, he absolutely admitted his errror, 
| and prayed to God that he might be enabled to over- 
come it. , 

It was therefore on the day after the baptism of 
| young Connor, for so had the child been called after 


| his paternal grandfather, that as a justification for his 
own conduet in the matter of the christening, he dis- 


| 
| 


closed to his wife with much reluctance and embar- 
lrassment, this undivulged souree of his fears for the 
future, alleging it as a just argument for his declining 
| to be guided by her opinion. 

The indignant sympathies of the mother abashed, on 
this occasion, the miserable and calculating impiety of 
the husband—her reproaches were open and unshrink- 
ing, and her moral sense of his conduct just and beau- 
tiful. 

*Fardorougha,’ said she, ‘I thought up to this time 
—to this day, that there was nothing in your heart but 
I'd afeard if God 
You're 


}too much of the world—but now 
| hasn’t sed it, that the devil himself’s there. 
| frettin for fraid of a family, but has God sent us any 
‘but this one yit? No—an I wouldn't be surprised, if 
}the Almighty would punish your guilty heart, by 
|making the child he gave you, a curse, instead of a 
| blessin’—I think as it is, he has brought little pleasure 
| to you for so far, and if your heart hardens as he grows 
| up, it’s more unhappy you'll get every day you live.’ 
| ‘That's very fine talk, Honora, but to people in our 
condition, I cant see any very great blessin’ in a house- 
ful of childre. If we’re able to provide for this one, 
we'll have rason to be thankful widout wishin’ for 
more.’ 

It’s my opinion, Fardorougha, you dont love the 
child.’ 

‘Change that opinion then, Honora, I do love the 
child—but there’s no needcessity for blowin’ it about 
to every one I meet. If I didn’t love him, I wooldu't 
feel as I do about all the hardships that may be before 
him. Think of what a bad sason, or a failure of the 
craps, might bring us all to, God grant that we mayn’t 
come to the bao and staff before he’s settled in the 
world at all, poor thing.’ 

‘Oh very well, Fardorougha, you may make your- 
self as unhappy as you like; for me, I'll put my trust 
in the Saviour of the world for my child. If you can 
trust in any one better than God do so. 

‘Honore, there’s no use in this talk—it "ll do nothing 
aither for him or us—besides, I have no more time to 
discoorse about it.’ 

He then left her, but as she viewed his dark inflexi- 





ble features ere he went, au oppressive sense of some- 
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thine not far removed from afiliction, weighed her| what pen might wield it, capable of portraying the 


down. The child had been asleep in her arms during | love which Honora O'Donovan bore to her gentle, her 
the foregoing dialogue, and after his father had de- | beautiful and her on/y son. Ah! there, in that last epither, 
parted, she placed him in the cradle, and throwing the | lay the charm which wrapped her soul in him, and inal 
corner of her blue apron over her shoulder, she rocked | that related to his welfare. ‘The moment she saw that j: 
him into a sounder sleep, swaying herse!f at the same 'was not the will of God to bless them with other of. 
time to and fro, with that inward sorrow, of which | spring, her heart gathered about him with a jealous ten- 
among the lower classes of Irish females, this motion | derness which trembled intoagony at the idea of his loss, 


is uniformly expressive. | Her love for him, then multiplied itself into many 

It is not to be supposed, however, that as the early | hues, for he was in truth the prism, on which when it 
graces of childhood gradually expanded (as they did) | fol), all the varied beauty of its colours, became visible, 
into more than ordinary beauty, the avarice of the! Her heart gave not forth the music of a single instr. 
father was not occasiona ly ¢ ncountered in its progress ment, but breathed the concord of sweet sounds, as 


by sudden gushes of love for his son. It was impos-| heard from the blended melody of many. Fearfully 


-"" setae te eenmarl sti ss — . . . . 
rent, no matter how strongly the hide-| different from this were the feelings of Tardorougha, 


ous ic mammon might sway his heart, to look | on finding that he was to be the first and the last vouch- 


upon a creature so fair and beautiful, without being! .ogod to their union. A single regret, however, scare 
frequently touched into something like affection. The | yy felt, touched even him, when he reflected that 
fact was, that as the child advanced towards youth, | @onnor were to be removed from th m. their heart 
the two principles we are describing nearly kept pace | must become desolate. But then came the fictiti 

one with the other. ad and formidable | .onscience, with its nefarious calculations, to pr 


passion made rapid strides, must be admitted, but that that in their pr 


which withheld others was a blessing to him that was 


esent circumstances, the dispensatior 
it engrossed the whole spirit of the father, is not true. 
The mild and gentle character of the boy—bhis affec- given. Even Connor himself, argued the miser, wi 
monate ‘lisposition, and the extraordinary advantage *| be the gainer by it, for what would my five loaves and 
« his enna could not fail s« —_ times, to surprise his | three fishes be among so many. The pleasure, how- 
father into sudden bursts of affection, But these, | ever, that is derived from the violation of natural affee- 


when they occurred, where looked upon by Fardo-| ,. ; . . a on - 
- : | tion, is never either full or satisfactory. The gratifica- 


rougha, as so many ofs th: » still entertained for} ,. ¢ : : . 
ugha, as so many proofs that he still entertained f "| tion felt by Fardorougha, upon reflecting that no furth: 


the boy love sufficient to justify a more intense desire ||, ,... RR Sit ; 
. °4 ’ addition was to be made to their family, resembl 


of accumulating wealth for his sake. Indeed, ere the | , , ; , 
that which a hungry man feels who dreams he is par- 
| taking of aluxurious banquet. Avarice, it is true, lik: 


fancy, was gratified, but the enjoyment, though rich t 


lad had numbered thirteen summers, Fardorougha’s 
character as a miser had not only gone far abroad through 


the neighbourhood, but was felt by the members of : . . Ones A 

ar , “ ; | that particular passion, left behind it a sense of uncon- 
his own family, with almost merciless severity. From , ‘ : ‘ 
> : ~ z scious remorse, which enawed his heart with a slow 
habits of honesty, and a decent sense of independence, | . 


: and heavy pain, that operated like a smothered fire, 
he was now degraded to rapacity and meanness; what . 


| wasting what it preys upon, in secrecy and darkness. 
had been prudence, by degrees degenerated into cun- _ 2 
ree ¥ | one lif looked In plainer terms, he was not happy, but so absorbed 
lng, and he Who when commencing iife, Was looket . ‘ 5 ; s 
; ‘ ie ~ bh, toe | it the ruling passion—the pursuit of wealth, that lh: 
ipon oniy aS a saving man, had now become noto-/ , — ° ° . 
i us for extorti l y felt afraid to analyze his anxiety, or trace to its true 
ous iore or hand usury. g ; 
- p ¢ . lic . ; 

. . af urce the cause of his ow Ty. 

A character such as this, among a people of generous | *” ree the cause of his own misery 
ling like the Irish, is in every state of life | 


It | nament of the parish, idolized by his mother, and be- 


and lively fe« In the meantime, his boy grew up the pride and or- 


the object of intense and undisguised abhorrence. 
was with difficulty, he could sueceed in engaging ser-| loved by all that knew him. Limited and seanty was 
wants, either for domestic or agricultural purposes, and the education which his father could be prevailed upon 
perhaps, no consideration, except the general kindness | ! bestow upon him; but there was nothing that could 
which was felt for his wife and son, would have in-| deprive him of his natural good sense, nor of the affec- 
duced any person whatsoever to enter into his em- ‘tions which his mother’s love had drawn out and cul- 
ployment. Honora and Connor, did what in them lay | tivated. One thing was remarkable in him, which we 
to make the dependents of the family experience as | ™ ntion with reluctance, as it places his father’s cha- 
little of Fardorougha’s griping tyranny as possible. racter in a frightful point of view; it is this, that his 
Yet with all their kind-hearted ingenuity and secret | love for that father, was such as is rarely witnessed, 
bounty, they were scarcely able to sander theirs clean even in the purest and most affectionate circles of do- 
tion barely tolerable. |mestic life. But let not our readers infer either from 


It would be difficult to find any language, no matter | What we have written, or from any thing we may write, 
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that Fardorougha hated this lovely and delightful boy; | 
m the contrary, earth contained not an object, except 
His affection for | 


his money, which he loved so well. 
him, however, was only such as could proceed from 
the dregs of a defiled and perverted heart. This is not 
saying much, but it is saying all. What in him was 
parental attachment, would in another man, to such a 
His 


heart sank on contemplating the pittance he allowed 


son, be unfeeling and detestable indifference. 


for Connor’s education; and no remonstrance could pre- 
vail on him to clothe the boy with common decency. 
Poecket-money was out of the question, as were all those 
-onsiderate indulgences to youth, that blunt when time- 
ly afforded, the edge of early anxiety to know those 
amusements of life, which if not innocently gratified 
fore passion gets strong, are apt to produce at a later 
period, that giddy intoxication, which has been the de- 
struction of thousands. When Connor, however, grew 
up, and began to think for himself, he could not help 
feeling, that from a man so absolutely devoted to 

wealth as his father was, to receive even the slenderest | 
proof of affection, was in this case nocommon manifes- 

tation of the attachment he bore him. There was still 
ahigher and nobler motive. He could not close his 
ears to the character which had gone abroad of his 
father, and from that principle of generosity, which in- 
duces a man, even when ignorant of the quarrel, to 
take the weaker side, he fought his battles, until in the 
But the 


obvious cause of the son’s attachment we have not 


end, he began to believe them just. most 
mentioned, and it is useless to travel into vain disqui- 
sitions, for that truth which may be found in the instine- 
tive impulses of nature. He was Connor's father, and 
though penurious in every thing that regarded even his 
son’s common comfort, he had never uttered a harsh 
word to him during his life, or denied him any gratifi- 

Nay, a 


glance, from Fardoroucha, fired 


eation which could be had without money. 
kind word, or a kind 
the son’s resentment against the world which traduced 

him; for how could it be otherwise, when the habitual 

defence made by him, when arraigned for his penury, | 
was an anxiety to provide for the future welfare and in- 

dependence of his son. 

Many characters in Jife, appear difficult to be under- 
stood, but if those who wish to analyze them only con- 
sulted human nature, instead of rushing into farfetched 
theories, and traced with patience the effect which in- 
terest, or habit, or inclination is apt to produce on men 
of a peculiar temperament, when placed in certain situa- 
tions, there would be much less difficulty in avoiding 
those preposterous exhibitions which run into carica- 
ture, or outrage the wildest combinations that can be 
formed from the common elements of humanity. 

Having said thus much, we will beg our readers to 
suppose that young Connor is now twenty-two years 


of age, and request them besides, to prepare for the 
gloom which is about to overshadow our story. 

We have already stated that Fardorougha was not 
only an extortioner but a usurer. Now, as some of 
our readers may be surprised that a man in his station 
of life could practise usury or even extortion to any 
considerable extent, we feel it necessary to inform 
them that there exists among Irish farmers a class of 
men wko stand, with respect to the surrounding poor 
and improvident, in a position precisely analogous to 

lender 


that which is occupied by a Jew or money-l 


!among those in the higher classes who borrow, and 


are eXtravagantupon a larger scale. If, for instance, a 


} 
i 


struggling small farmer have to do with a needy land- 


lord or an unfecling agent, who threatens to seize or 
eject if the rent be not paid to the day, perhaps this 
of those 


small farmer is forced to borrow from one 


rustic Jews the full amount of the cale; for this he 
gives him at a valuation, dictated to the lender’s ava- 
rice and his own distress, the oats, or potatoes, or hay, 
which he is not able to dispose of in sufficient time to 


meet the demand that is upon him. This property, the 


imiser draws home, and stacks or houses it until the 
| s © ° 
markets are high, when he disposes of it at a price 
| . . . 

which often secures for him a profit amounting to one- 


third, and oceasionally one-half above the sum lent, 
upon which in the meantime, interest is accumulating. 
For instance, if the accommodation be twenty pounds, 
property to that amount at a ruinous valuation is 
brought home by the accommodator. This perhaps 
sells for thirty, thirty-five, or forty pounds, so that de- 
ducting the labour of preparing it for market, there is a 
gain of fifty, seventy-five, or a hundred per cent., be- 
sides, probably, ten per cent. interest, which is alto- 
This clas 


gether distinct from the former. ; of persons 


will also take a joint bond, or joint promissory note, or, 


lin fact, any collateral security they know to be valid, 


not fulfilled, 


They will, in fact, as 


and if the contract be they immediately 


pounce upon the guarantee. 


¢ 


a mark of their anxiety to assista neig 


hbour in distress, 


receive a pig from a widow, or a cow from a struggling 


thirty or forty per cent. beneath its 


merit of | a friend into the 


n are bitter er to paper money, 


? - + 
small farmer, at 
’ 


value, and claim the 


bargain. Such m 
kers, 


especially to notes issued by private ban which 


they never take in payment. It is amusing, if a 
person could forget the distress which occasions the 
to 


old stocking, or a 


observe one of men producing 


long 


ealf-skin pe cket-book with the 


seene, 
} 
black leathern 


hai 


nair 


] urse—or a 
on, and count- 
ing down, as if he gave out his heart’s blood drop by 
drop, the specifie sum, utte ring at the same time, a 
most lugubrious history of his own poverty, and as- 
suring the poor wretch he is fleecing, that if he (the 


miser) gives way to his good nature, he must ultimate- 
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ly become the victim of his own benevolence. In no| Bartle, an’ above all things, remimber that I'll alloy 
case, however, do they ever put more in the purse or| no man to speak disparaginly of him in my presence, 


stocking than is just then wanted, and sometimes they 
will be short a guinea or ten shillings, which they bor- 
row from a neighbour, or remit to the unfortunate dupe 
in the course of the day. This they do in order to en- 
hance the obligation, and give a distinet proof of their 
poverty. Let not, therefore, the gentlemen of the 


Minories, nor our P s and our M s nearer home, 


imagine for a moment that they engross the spirit of 
'To the credit of | 


rapacity and extortion to themselves. 
the class, however, to which they belong, such persons 


ere not so numerous as formerly, and to the still greater | 
honour of the peasantry be it said, the devil himself 


is not hated with half the detestation which is borne 
them. In order that the reader may understand our 


motive for introducing such a description as that we 


have now given, it will be necessary for us to request | 


him to accompany a stout well-set young man, named 
Bartle Flanagan, along a green ditch, which, planted 
with osiers, leads to a smal. meadow belonging to Far- 
dorougha Donovan. In this meadow, his son Connor 
is now making hay, and on seeing Flanagan approach, 
he rests upon the top of his rake, and exclaims in a 
soliloquy:— 

‘God help you and yours, Bartle—if it was in my 
power, I take God to witness, I'd make up wid a will- 
in’ heart, for all the hardship and misfortune my father 
brought upon you all.’ 

He then resumed his labour, in order that the meet- 
ing between him and Bartle might take place with 
less embarrassment, for he saw at once that the former 
was about to speak to him. 

‘Isn"t the weather too hot, Connor, to work bare- 
headed. I think you ought to keep on your hat. 

‘Bartle, how are you—off or on, it’s the same thing; 


r 
as 


hat or no hat, it’s broilin’ weather, the Lord be prais- 


ed; what news, Bartle?’ 
‘Not much, Connor, but what you know—a family 


that was strugglin’, but honest, brought to dissolation. | 


We're broken up; my father and mother’s both livin’ 


in a cabin they tuck from Billy Nuthy; Mary and | 
Alick’s gone to sarvice, and myself’s just on my way | 


to hire wid the last man I ought to go to—your father, 
that is, supposin’ we can agree.” 

‘As heaven's above me, Bartle, there’s not a man in 
the county this day sorrier for what has happened than 
myself, But the truth is, that when my father heard 
of Tom Grehan, that was your security, havin’ gone 
to America, he thought every day a month till the note 
was due. 
know his temper; "twas no use. God knows, as I 
said before, I’m heart sorry for it.’ 

‘Every one knows, Connor, that if your mother an’ 
you had your way an’ will, your father wouldn’t be 


sich a screw as he is. 


‘In the meantime, don’t forget that he is iny father, 


My mother an’ I did all we could, but you | 


‘IL believe you'll allow, Connor, that he was ; 
| scourge an’ a curse to us, an’ that none of us ough; 
| to like a bone in his skin.’ 
| It couldn't be expected you would, Bartle, but y 
| must grant, after all, that he was only recoverin’ his 
Still, when you know what my feeling is upor 


‘ 
\ 


} own. 
| the business, I don’t think it’s generous in you 
| bring it up between us.’ 
| ‘I could bear his harrishin’ us out of house ay’ 
home,’ proceeded the other, ‘only for one thought tha 
still crasses in an me.’ 
‘What is that, Bartle’-—God knows I can’t he! 
| feelin’ for you,’ he added, smote with the desolatior 


| which his father had brought upon the family. 
| ‘He lent ns forty pounds,’ proceeded the young man; 
‘and when he found that Tom Grehan, our security, 
went to America, he came down upon us the minut 
| the note was due, canted all we had at half price, an 
| turned us to starve upon the world; now, I could bea 
| ‘That's twice you spoke about that one thing,’ said 
| Connor, somewhat sharply, for he felt hurt at the ob- 


that, but there’s one thing——’ 


| etinaay of the other, in continuing a subject so dis 
tressing to him; ‘but,’ he continued, in a milder tone, 
§ 


| ‘tell me, Bartle, for goodness’ sake, what it is, an’ let 
us put an end to the discoorse. I’m sure it must by 
unpleasant to both of us.’ 

‘It does'nt signify,’ replied the young man, in a 
desponding voice—she’s gone; it’s all over wid me 


| there; I’m a beggar—I'm a beggar.’ 
‘Bartle,’ said Connor, taking his hand, ‘you're too 
|/much down-hearted, come to us, but first go to my 
father; I know you'll find it hard to deal with him. 
Never mind that, whatever he offers you, close wid 
him, an’ take my word for it that my mother and | 
| between us, will make you up dacent wages; an’ sorry 
I am that it’s come to this with you, poor fellow.’ 
ashes; he wrung Con- 
and fixed an unshrink- 


Bartle’s cheek grew pale as 


| ner’s hand with all his force, 
ing eye on him as he replied— 
‘Thank you, Connor, now—but I hope Pll live to 
thank you betther ye/, and if I do, you need’nt thank 
me for any return | may make you or yours. I wil! 
close wid your father, an’ take whatsomever he'll or- 
der me; for Connor,’ and he wrung his hand again;— 
| Connor O’Donovan I hav’nt a house or home this 
day, nor a place under God’s canopy where to lay 
my head, except upon the damp floor of my father’s 
naked cabin. Think of that, Connor, an’ think if | 
}ean forget it; still,’ he added, ‘you'll see Connor— 
| Connor you'll see how I'll forgive it.’ 
| ‘It’s a credit to yourself to spake as you do,’ replied 
| Connor; ‘call this way, an’ let me know what's done, 
an’ I hope, Bartle, you an’ I will have some pleasant 


days together.” 
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‘Ay, an’ pleasant nights too, I hope,’ replied the | 
other; ‘to be sure I'll call; but if you take my advice, | 
you'd tie a handkerchy about your head: it’s mad hot, 
an’ enough to give one a faver bareheaded.’ 

Having made this last observation, he leaped across 


a small drain that bounded the meadow, and proceed- 


ed up the fields to Fardorougha’s house. t 


Bartle Flanagan was a young man, about five feet 
six in height, but of a remarkably compact and athletic 
form. His complexion was dark, but his countenance | 
open, and his features well set and regular. Indeed, 
his whole appearance might be termed bland and pre- 
possessing. If he ever appeared to disadvantage it | 
was whilst under the influence of resentment, during 
which his face became pale as death, nay, almost livid, 
and, as his brows were strong and black, the contrast 
between them and his complexion, changed the whole 
expression of his countenance into that of a person 
whose enmity a prudent man would avoid. He was 
not quarrelsome, however, nor subject to any impetu- | 
ous bursts of passion;—his resentments, if he retain- | 


ed any, were either dead or silent, or at all events, so | 
well regulated that his acquaintances looked upon him | 
as a young fellow of a good-humoured and friendly 
disposition. It is true, a hint had gone abroad that on | 
one or two occasions he was found deficient in courage, 
but, as the circumstances referred to were rather unim- | 
portant, his conduct by many was attributed rather to 
good sense and a disclination to quarrel on frivolous | 
grounds, than to positive cowardice. Such he was, 
and such he is, now that he has entered upon the 
humble drama of our story. 

On arriving at Fardorougha’s house, he found that 


worthy man at dinner, upon a cold bone of bacon and 
He had only a few minutes before returned | 
from “he residence of the County Treasurer, with | 
whom he went to lodge, among other sums, that) 


potatoes. 


\ hich was so iniquitously wrung from the ruin of the | 
Flanagans. It would be wrong to say that he felt in| 
any degree embarrassed on looking into the face of one 
whom he had so oppressively injured. The recovery | 
of his usurious debts, no matter how merciless the 
process, he considered only as an act of strict justice 
to himself, for his conscience having long ago out- 
grown the perception of his own inhumanity, now 
only felt compunction when death or the occasional | 
insolveney of a security defeated his rapacity. 

When Bartle entered, Fardorougha and he surveyed | 
each other with perfect coolness for nearly half a} 
minute, during which time neither uttered a word. | 
The silence was first broken by Honora, who put for-| 
ward a chair, and asked Flanagan to sit down. 

‘Sit down, Bartle,’ said she, ‘sitdown, boy; an’ how | 
is all the family?’ 
~ “Deed, can’t complain,’ replied Bartle, ‘as time goes; 
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an’ how are you, Fardorougha? although I needn't ax, 
you're takin’ care of number one, any how.’ 

‘I’m middlin’, Bartle, middlin’; as well as a man 
can be that has his heart broke every day in the year 


| strivin’ to come by his own, an’ can’t do it; but I'ma 


fool, an’ ever was—sarvin’ others an’ ruinin’ myself.’ 

‘Bartle,’ said Mrs. Donovan, ‘are you unwell, dear; 
you look as pale as death. Let me get you a drink of 
fresh milk.’ 

‘If he’s weak,’ said Fardorougha, ‘an’ he looks 
weak, a drink of fresh wather ’ud be betther for him; 
ever an’ always a drink of wather for a weak man, or 
a weak woman aither; it recovers them sooner.’ 

‘Thank you, kindly, Mrs. Donovan, an’ I’m oblaged 
to you, Fardorougha, for the wather; but I’m not a bit 
weak; it’s only the heat o° the day ails me—for sure 
enough it’s broilin’ weather.’ 

‘Deed itis,’ replied Honora, ‘killin’ weather to them 
that has to be out undher it.’ 

‘If it’s good for nothin’ else, it’s good for the hay- 
makin’,’ observed Fardorougha. 

‘I’m tould, Misther Donovan,’ said Bartle, ‘that you 
want a sarvint man; now, if you do, I want a place, 
an’ you see I’m comin’ to you to look for one.’ 

‘Heaven above, Bartle,’ exclaimed Honora, ‘what do 
you mane? is it one of Dan Flanagan’s sons goin’ to 
sarvice?” 

‘Not one, but all o’ them,’ replied the other, coolly, 
‘an’ his daughters, too, Mrs. Donovan; but it’s all the 
way 0’ the world. If Misther Donovan ‘Il hire me, 
I'll thank him.’ 

‘Don’t be Mistherin me, Bartle; Misther them that 
has manes an’ substance,’ returned Donovan. 

‘Oh God forgive you, Fardorougha,’ exclaimed his 
honest and humane wife, ‘God forgive you! Bartle, 
from my heart, from the core o’ my heart I pity you, 
my poor boy. An’ is it to this Fardorougha you’ve 
brought them?—Oh Saviour o’ the world!’ 

She fixed her eyes upon the victim of her husband’s 
extortion, and in an instant they were filled with tears. 

‘What did I do,’ said the latter, ‘but strive to recov- 
er my own. How could I afford to lose forty pounds? 
An’ | was tould for sartin that your father knew Gre- 
han was goin’ to Ameriky when he got him to go se- 
curity. Whisht Honora, you’re as foolish a woman as 
riz this day; hav’nt you your sins to cry for?’ 

‘Giod knows I have, Fardorougha, an’ more than my 
own to ery for.’ 

‘I dar say you did hear as much,’ said Bartle, quiet- 
ly replying to the observation of Fardorougha respect- 
ing his father; ‘but you know it’s a folly to talk about 
spilt milk. If you want a sarvint I'll hire; for, as 1 
said a while agone, J want a place, an’ except wid 
you I dont know where to get one.’ 

‘If you come to me,’ observed the other, ‘you must 


+] 
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go to your duty, an’ obsarve the fast days—but not the | 
holydays.’ 

‘Sarvints isn’t oblaged to obsarve them,’ replied 
Bartle.’ 

‘But I always put it in the bargain,’ returned the 
other.’ 

‘As to that,’ said Bartle, ‘I dont much mind it. 
Sure it'll be for the good o’ my sowl, any way. But, | 
what wages will you be givin’!’ 

‘Thirty shillins every half year;—that’s three pounds, 
—sixty shillins a-year. A great deal o’ money.—I'm | 
sure I dunna where it’s to come from.’ 

‘It’s very little for a year’s hard labour,’ replied Bar- | 
tle; ‘but little as itis, Fardorougha, owin’ to what has 
happened betwixt us, believe me—I’m right glad to | 
take it.’ 

‘Well, but Bartle, you know there's fifteen shillins 
of the ould account still due, and you must allow it 
out o’ your wages; if you dont, it’s no bargain.’ 

Bartle’s face became livid; but he was perfectly cool; 
—indeed so much so that he smiled at this last condi- 
tion of Fardorougha. It was a smile, however, at once 
so ghastly, dark, and frightful, that, by any person ca- 
pable of tracing the secret workings of some deadly | 
passion on the countenance, its purport could not have 
been mistaken. 

‘God knows, Fardorougha, you might let that pass,— 
considher that you’ve been hard enough upon us.’ 

‘God knows I say the same,’ observed Honora. ‘Is it 
the last drop o” the heart’s blood you want to squeeze 
out, Fardorougha?’ 

‘The last drop!’ What is it but my right? Am I rob- 
bin’ him? Isn’t it due? Will he, or can he deny that? 
An’ if it’s due isn’t it but honest in him to pay it? 
They're not livin’ can say | ever defrauded them of a/ 
penny. I never broke a bargain; an’ yet you open on | 


If 1 hadn't that boy | 
| 





me, Honora, as if I was a rogue! 
below to provide for, an’ settle in the world, what ‘ud 
I care about money? It’s for Ais sake I look afther my 
right.’ 

‘T’ll allow the money,’ said Bartle. *Fardorougha’s 
right; it’s due, an’ I'l] pay him—ay will I, Fardorougha, 
settle wid you to the last farden, or beyant it, if you 
like.’ 

‘I wouldn't take a farden beyant it, in the shape of | 
debt. Them that’s decent enough to make a present— | 
may,—for that’s a horse of another colour.” 

‘When will I come home?’ enquired Bartle. 

*You may stay at home, now that you’re here,’ said 
the other. ‘An’ in the mane time, go an’ help Connor 
to put that hay in lap-cocks. 
bring here you can bring afther your day’s work to- 


Anything you want to 





night.’ 
‘Did you ate your dinner, Bartle,’ said Honora; be- | 
kase if you didn’t I'll get you something.’ 


‘It’s not to this time o’ day he’d be widout his din- 
ner, I suppose,’ observed his new master. 

‘You're very right, Fardorougha,’ rejoined Bartle; 
I’m thankful to you, ma’am, I did ate my dinner.’ 

‘Well, you'll get a rake in the barn, Bartle,’ said his 
master; ‘an’ now tramp down to Connor, an’ I'll see 
how you'll handle yourselves, both o’ you, from this 
till night.’ 

Bartle accordingly proceeded towards the meadow, 
and Fardorougha, as was his custom, throwing his 
great coat loosely about his shoulders, the arms dang- 
ling on each side of him, proceeded to another part of 
his farm. 

Flanagan’s step, on his way to join Connor, was slow 
and meditative. The kindness of the son and mother 
touched him; for the line between their disposition 
and Fardorougha’s was too strong and clear to allow 
the slightest suspicion of their participation in the 
spirit which regulated his life. The father, however, 
had just declared that his anxiety to accumulate money 
arose from a wish to settle his son independently in 
life; and Flanagan was too slightly acquainted with 
human character to see through this flimsy apology for 
extortion. He took it for granted that Fardorougha 
spoke truth, and his resolution received a bias from the 
impression, which, however, his better nature determin- 
ed to subdue. In this uncertain state of mind he turn- 
ed about almost instinctively, to look in the direction 
which Fardorougha had taken, and as he observed his 
diminutive figure creeping along with his great coat 
about him, he felt that the very sight of the man who 
had broken up their hearth and scattered them on the 
world, filled his heart with a deep and deadly animosity 
that occasioned him to pause asa person would do who 
finds himself unexpectedly upon the brink of a precipice. 

Connor, on seeing him enter the meadow with the 
rake, knew at once that the terms had been concluded 
between them; aad the excellent young man’s heart 
was deeply moved at the destitution which forced 
Flanagan to seek for service with the very individual 
who had occasioned it. 

‘I see, Bartle,’ said he, ‘you have agreed.’ 

‘We have,’ replied Bartle. ‘But if there had been 
any other place to be got in the parish—(an’ indeed 
only for the state I’m in)—I wouldn't have hired my- 


| self to him for nothing, or next to nothing, as I have 


done.’ 

‘Why, what did he promise?’ 

‘Three pounds a year, an’ out o” that I’m to pay him 
fifteen shillins that my father owes him still.’ 

‘Close enough, Bartle, but dont be cast down; I'l! 
undertake that my mother an’ [ will double it,—an’ as 
for the fifteen shillins I'll pay them out o’ my own 
pocket—when I get money. I needn’t tell you that 
we’re all kept upon the tight crib and that little cash 
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goes far with us; for all that we'll do what I promise, 
go as it may.’ 

‘It’s more than I ought to expect, Connor; but your- 
self and your mother, all the counthry would put their 
hands undher both your feets.’ 

‘I would give a great dale, Bartle, that my poor father 
had a little of the feelin’ that’s in my mother’s heart; 
but it’s his way, Bartle, an’ you know he’s my father, 
an’ has been kinder to me than to any livin’ creature 


on this earth. I never got a harsh word from him yet. 


An’ if he kept me stinted in many things that I was | 


entitled to as well as other persons like me, still, Bar- 
tle, he loves me, an’ I cant but feel creat affection for 
him, love the money as he may.” 

This was spoken with much seriousness of manner, 
not unmingled with somewhat of regret, if not of sor- 
row. Bartle fixed his eye upon the fine face of his 
companion, with a look in which there was a character 
of compassion. 
gazed on him, maintained its natural colour,—it was 
not pale.’ 

‘I am sorry, Connor,’ said he slowly, ‘I am sorry 
that I hired wid your father.’ 

‘An’ I’m glad of it,’ replied the other: ‘why should 
you be sorry?” 

Bartle made no answer for some time, but looked 
into the ground, as if he had not heard him. 

‘Why should you be sorry, Bartle?’ 

Nearly a minute elapsed before his abstraction was 
broken. ‘What's that?’ said he at length: ‘What 
were you asking me? 

‘You said you were sorry?” 

‘Oh ay!” returned the other, interrupting him; ‘but 
I didn’t mind what I was sayin’: *twas thinkin’ o° 
somethin’ else I was—of home, Bartle, an’ what we’re 
brought to; but the best way’s to dhrop all diseoorse 
about that for ever.’ 

‘You'll be my friend if you do,’ said Connor. 

‘I will, then,’ replied Bartle: ‘we'll change it. Con- 
nor, were you ever in love?’ 

O*’Donovan turned quickly about, and, with a keen 
glance at Bartle, replied, 

‘Why, I dont know: I believe I might, once or so.’ 

‘Tam, said Flanagan bitterly; ‘7 am, Connor.’ 

‘An’ who’s the happy crature, will you tell us?’ 


‘No,’ returned the other; ‘but if there’s a wish that | 


I'd make against my worst enemy, *twould be, that 
he might love a girl above his manes; or if he was her 
aquil, or even near her aquil, that he might be 
brought’ 
*Well, no matter; I am indeed, Connor.’ 

*An’ is the girl fond 0” you?’ 

‘I dont know; my mind was made up to tell her; 
but it’s past that now; I know she’s wealthy and proud 
both, and so is all her family.’ 


His countenance, however, while he | 


he paused, but immediately proceeded, | 
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‘How do you know she’s proud when you never put 
the subject to her?” 

‘I’m not sayin’ she’s proud, in one sinse; wid re- 
spect to herself, I believe, she’s humble enough; [ 
mane, she doesn’t give herself many airs, but her peo- 
ple’s as proud as the very sarra, an’ never match below 
them; still, if I’d opportunities of bein’ often in her 
company, I'd not fear to trust te a sweet tongue for 
comin’ round her.’ 

‘Never despair, Bartle,’ said Connor; ‘you know the 
| ould proverb, ‘a faint heart;’ however, settin’ the purty 
crature aside, whoever she is, I think if we divided 
ourselves—you to that side, an’ me to this—we’d get 
this hay lapp’d in half the time; or do you take which 





| 


side you plase.’ 

‘It’s a bargain,’ said Bartle; *I don’t care a trawneen: 
I'll stay where I am, thin, an’ do you go beyant: let 
us hurry, too, for, if I’m not mistaken, its too sultry to 
| be long without rain, the sky, too, is gettin’ dark.’ 

‘I obsarved as much myself,’ said Connor; ‘an’ that 
was what made me spake.’ 

Both then continued their labour with redoubled 
energy, nor ceased for a moment until the task was 





/executed, and the business of the day concluded. 
Flanagan's observation was indeed correct, as to the 


| 
| 
| change in the day and the appearance of the sky. 


| From the hour of five o’clock the darkness gradually 
| deepened, until a dead black shadow, fearfully etill 
and solemn, wrapped the The sun 
had altogether disappeared, and nothing was visible in 


whole horizon. 


| the sky but one unbroken mass of darkness, unrelieved 


| 
| ’ * 
The animals, where 


even by a single pile of clouds. 
|they could, had betaken themselves to shelter; the 
fowls of the air sought the covert of the hedges, and 
ceased their songs; the larks fled from the mid heaven; 
and occasionally might be seen a straggling bee hurry- 
ing homewards, careless of the flowers which tempted 
him in his path, and only anxious to reach his hive 
before the deluge should overtake him. The stillness 
indeed was awful, as was the gloomy veil which 
darkened the face of nature, and filled the mind with 
that ominous terror which presses upon the heart like 
a consciousness of guilt. In such a time, and under 
the aspect of a sky so much resembling the pall of 
death, there is neither mirth nor laughter, but that in- 
dividuality of apprehension, which, whilst it throws 
the conscience in upon its own records, and suspends 
| conversation, yet draws man to his fellows, as if mere 
contiguity were a safeguard against danger. 

The conversation between the two young men, as 
they returned from their labour, was short but ex- 





| pressive. 

‘Bartle,’ said Connor, ‘are you afeard of thundhert? 
|'The rason I ax,’ he added, ‘is, bekase your face is as 
| white as a sheet.’ 
| «I have it from my mother,’ replied Flanagan; ‘but 
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at all evints such an evenin’ as this is enough to make 
the heart of any man quake.’ 

‘I feel my spirits low, by rason of the darkness, but 
I'm not afraid. It’s well for them that have a clear 
conscience: they say, that a stormy sky is the face of 
an angry God’ 

‘An’ the thundher his voice,’ added Bartle: ‘but why 
are the brute bastes an’ the birds afraid, that commit 
no sin?’ 

‘That’s thrue,’ said his corfpanion; ‘it must be 
natural to be afraid, or why would they indeed!—but 
some people are naturally more timersome than others.’ 

‘I intinded to go home for my other clo’es an’ linen 
observed Bartle, ‘but I w 


this evenin’,’ t go 


nm out to- 
night.’ 

‘I must, thin,’ said Connor; ‘an’, with the blessin’ 
0” God, will too; come what may.’ 

‘Why, what is there to bring you out, if it’s a fair 
question to ax!" enquired the other, 

‘A promise, for one thing; an’ my own inclination 
—my own heart—that’s nearer the thruth—for another. 
Its the first meetin’ that Lan’ her I'm goin’ to ever 
had.” 

*Thighum, Thighum, | undherstand,’ said Flanagan: 
‘well, I’ll stay at home; but, sure it’s no harm to wish 


you suecess—an’ that, Connor is more than /°// ever 
have where I wish for it most.’ 

This closed their dialogue, and both entered Far- 
dorougha’s house in silence. 

Up until twilight the darkness of the dull and heavy 


Ler 
vere 


sky was unbroken; but towards the west t was 
seen a streak whose colour could not be determined as 
that of blood or fire. By its angry look, it seemed as 
if the sky in that quarter wer 


one awful sweep of conflagration. 


ibout to burst forth in 
Connor observed 
it, and very correctly anticipated the nature and con- 
sequences of its appearance; but what will not youth- 
ful love dare and overcome? With an undismayed 
heart he set forward on his journey, which we leave 
him to pursue, and beg permission, meanwhile, to 
transport the reader to a scene distant about two miles 
farther towards the inland part of the country. 


F’rom Bentiew’s Miscellant 


SAILING UNDER FALSE COLOURS. 
(SEE ENGRAVING. ) 

But I warnt safe yet; and so I claps a suit of Suke’s 
duds over my own gear, and, being but a little chap, 
with some slutching, and letting out a reef or two here 
and there, I got my sails al] snugly bent, and clapped 
a cap with a thousand little frills round my face, and a 
straw hurricane-house of a bonnet as big as a Guinea- 
man’s caboose over all, with a black wail hanging in 
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| the brails down afore, and my shoes seandaled up my 
| legs, that I made a good-looking wench. Well, I bid 
jall hands good-bye. Suke piped her eye a bit; but, 
| Lord love you! we'd made our calculations 0’ matri- 
mony, and got the right bearings and distance, (else, 
/mayhap, I should never have got stowed away under 
her hatehes,) and she was to join me at Portsmouth, 
and we were to make a long splice of it off-hand; but 
then, poor thing! she thought, mayhap, 1 might get 
‘grabbed and punished. Up comes the coach; but the 
fellow wouldn’t heave to directly, and *Yo-hoy!” says 
1, giving him a hail.—*Going to Portsmouth, ma’am" 
says he, throwing all aback, and coming ashore from 
his craft—*T'o be sure I am,’ says I. *What made 
you carry on in that fashion, and be d— to you!—is 
| that all the regard you have for the sex?’ says I.— 
‘Would you like to go inside, ma’am?’ says he, open- 
ing the gangway port.—‘Not a bit of it,’ says I: ‘stow 
your damaged slops below, but give me a berth "pon 
deck.’—*Werry good, ma’am,’ says he, shutting the 
gangway port again; ‘will you allow me to assist you 
up?’—*Not by no manner o’ means,’ says I. *Why, 
what the devil do you take me for! to think the captain 
of a frigate’s maintop can’t find his way aloft!”"—*Y ou 


mean the captain of the maintop’s wife,’ says Susan, 
paying me back the pinch I gave her.—*Ay, ay, my pre- 
cious,’ says I; ‘so [ do, to be sure. God bless you! 
Here I go like seven bells half struck! 


good-b*y ’ g 
—carry on, my boy, and I’m blessed if it shan’t bea 
shiner in your way!’ And so we takes our berths, and 
away we made sail, happy-go-lucky, heaving-to now 
and then just to take in a sea-stock; and the governor 
had two eyes in his head, and so he finds out the 
latitude of the thing, but he says nothing; and we got 
safe through the barrier and into Portsmouth, and | 
lands in the street afore they reached the inn,—for, 
thinks I to myself, I'd better get berthed for the night 
oard in the morning. Well, shipmates, | 


ft, and shapes my cours 


and go ab 
parts company with the er 


for Pint,—‘cause I knew a snug corner in Capstan- 


| square, and I was determined to cut with all skylarks, 
Well, just as I was getting to steer 
with a small helm, up ranges a tall man who had seen 
me come ashore from the coach, and ‘My dear,’ says 
But I houlds 
my tongue, shipmates, and he pulls up alongside and 
‘Come, don’t be cross,’ says he; ‘let 


in regard o° Suke. 


he, ‘what! just fresh from the country?” 


grabs my arm. 
me take you in tow; I want to talk with you, my love.’ 
I knew the voice well; and though he had a pea jacket 
over his uniform-coat, and, take him ‘half way up a 
hatechway,” he was a d— good-looking fellow, yet no- 
body as ever had seen him could forget them ‘trap-stick 
tegs;’ and so, thinks | to myself, Jack, you'd better 
| shove your boat off without delay: for, d’ye see, ship- 
mates, I'd sailed with him when I was a mizen-top- 
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mun in the ould Stag, and I well remembered Sir | 
Joseph Y—ke. But I’m blessed if he didn’t stretch 
out arter me, and sailed two foot to my one; and ‘Come, 
come, my darling,’ says he, ‘take an honest tar for 
your sweetheart. Let’s look at that beautiful face;’ 
and he catches hould o’ the wail and hauls it up chock | 
ablock; but I pulls down my bonnet so as he couldn’t 
see my figure-head, and I carries on a taut press to part 
company. But, Lord love yer hearts! it warn’t no 
manner 0’? use whatsomever—he more than held his 
own; and ‘A pretty innocent country wench indeed!’ 
says he. ‘What! have you lost your tongue!’—No, 
I'm d— if I have!’ says I: for I forgot myself, ship- 
mates, through vexation at not being able to get away. 
‘Hallo!’ says he, gripping me tight by the shoulder; 
‘who have we here? I’m blessed, shipmates, if, what 
with his pulling at my shawl, and my struggling to 
sheer off, my spanker boom didn’t at that very moment 
get adrift, and he caught sight of it in a jiffy. ‘Hallo!’ 
says he, catching tight hold of the pig-tail, and slueing | 
me right round by it. ‘Hallo!’ says he, ‘I never see an 
innocent country wench dress her hair in this way 


afore;—rather a mase’line sort o’ female,’ he says. | 
‘ | 
‘It’s Jack Sheavehole, your 


‘Who the devil are you?’ 


. . . | 
honour,’ says I, bringing up all standing; and, know- 


ing his generous heart, thinks I, now's your time, 

Jack; overhaul the whole consarn to him, and ten to 

one but he pulls you through the scrape somehow or | 
other. Sol ups and tells him the long and the short 
on it, and he laughs one minute, and d—ns me fora 
desarting willun the next; and ‘Come along!’ says he; 
‘I must see what Captain B—n will think of all this.’ 
So he takes me in tow, and we went into one of the 
grand houses in High-street; and ‘Follow me,’ says he, 
as he walked up stairs into a large room all lighted up 
for a sheave-o; and there wur ladies all togged out in 
white, and silver and gold, and feathers, and navy offi- 
cers and sodger otlicers,—a grand dinner-party. *B—n,’ 
hails Sir Joseph, ‘here’s a lady wants you;’ and he 
takes me by the hand, all complimentary like, and the 
captain of the frigate comes towards us, and I’m bless- 
ed if every soul fore and aft didn’t fix their eyes on me 
like a marine looking out for a squall. ‘I‘ve not the 
pleasure of knowing the lady,’ says the skipper; ‘I 
fear, Sir Joseph, youre coming York over me. Pray, 
ma’am, may I be allowed the happiness of seeing your 
hearing your name?—I’m Jack 
the Tap- 


eountenance and 
Sheavehole, yer honour,’ says I, ‘captain o 


sickorees maintop, as yer honour well knows.’—'l do, 


, 


my man,’ says he with a gravedigger’s grin on his 
countenance: ‘and so you want to desart?’—*Never, yer 
honour,’ says I, ‘in the regard o° my liking my ship 
and my captain too well.’-—*No, no, B—n,’ says Sir 
Joseph, ‘I must do him justice. It appears that he had 
long leave, and onknowingly overstayed his time; so | 


he rigged himself out in angel’s gear to cheat them 
devils of sodgers. ‘1°ll vouch for the fact, B—n,’ says 
he, ‘for I saw him myself get down from the coach—.’ 


|—‘All fresh from the country, yer honour,’ says L— 


‘Ay, all fresh from the country,’ chimes in Sir Joseph. 
‘He’s an ould shipmate o’ mine, B—n, and I want you, 
as a personal favour to myself, to back his liberty- 


ticket for to-morrow. Such a lad as this, would never 


_desart the sarvice.’-—‘If I would, then I’m d—! saving 


yer honour’s presence,’ says I. Well, shipmates, there 
I stood in the broad light, and all the ladies and gem- 
men staring at me like fun; and ‘Come, B—n,’ says 
Sir Joseph, ‘extend his liberty till to-morrow.’— 
Where’s your ticket?’ axes the skipper: and so, in re- 
gard of its being in my trousers pocket, I hauls up my 
petticoats to get at it; and, my eyes! but the women 
set up a screeching, and the officers burst out in a 
laughing, and you never heard such a 


broadside o 
bobbery as they kicked up,—it was a downright reg’lar 


squall.’ 


From Bentley's Miscellany 
THE BATTLE OF THE NILE. 
(SEE ENGRAVING. ) 
At last I spies outside one of the booths ‘The Battle 
of the 
about machinieal figures and tommytons; but *Blow 


Nile to be seen here!’ with some more lingo 


me tight, Sal!’ says I, ‘that ‘ere’s just what I must see, 
in regard o° the owld Goliah and Lord Nelson.’ Sol 
tips the blunt to a fellow in a box and walks in, with 
Sal alongside of me, and a woman comes round with a 
Well, ship- 


mates, seeing I had plenty o’ dumps, I beys the whole 


basket of oranges, and axes me to buy. 


cargo, and sarves *em out to all hands, young and old, 
whilst the fiddles struck up *Jack’s alive!’ and present- 
ly they mans the fore-clew garnets, buntlings and leech- 
lins, and up went the foresel in a crack, and the music 
changed to ‘Come, cheer up, my lads!’ and says I to Sal, 
‘Then I'm if I don’t, owld gal, and so here goes!" 
and I took a precious nip from a bottle o* rum she'd 
stowed away in her ridicule. And there was the sea 
all pretty and picter-like, and the shore beyond; but 
the devil a bit could I see of the French fleet at anchor, 
ora craft of any build or rig, till there was a flash o’ 
priming, and then in sails a ship under British colours, 
then, in comes another, and 


and fires a and 


another, till there wur the whole of Nelson's squadron, 


cun; 


though they were no more like line o’battlers than 
Mungo Pearl is like the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


| Still, shipmates, I says nothing; for, *Mayhap,” thinks 


I to myself, ‘it may do all very well forthem know-no- 
things as never seed a seventy-four in their lives.’ 
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But, presently, when they'd all hove in sight, incomes | blow his own trumpet, but I was stationed the fifth 
the French fleet arter them, just as if for all the world | gun from chock aft on the lower-deck, and I hopes | 
Nelson had run away, and owld Brewy was in chase.| did my duty.,—*We've no doubt on it, my man,’ says 
*‘D— my precious limbs!” says I to myself, ‘but that’s| another of ’em; ‘but how come you to attack this man’s 
coming it pretty strong!’ and I shies an orange at the | expedition?”—Oh, yer honours, if it’s ownly an expedi- 
French admiral and capsizes him, so that he went/ tion,’ says I, ‘then I got nothing to say again it, ownly 
down directly. *Who threw that ‘ere?’ shouts a man, | he’d chalked up that it was the battle o’ the Nile, and 
poking his head up right in the middle of the sea, like | there warn’t one of the French fleet at anchor, bat al! 
a grampus coming up to blow. ‘It was I, and be d—d| under way, and giving chase to the English.’—He 
to you!” says I, shieing another at him, that took him| mistakes yer worship,’ says the man; ‘I brought the 
right in his bridle port. *You lubberly son of a sea-| English fleet on first, out of compliment to *em.’~ 
coote!’ says I, ‘when did Nelson ever run from the| ‘And a pretty compliment, too, ye lubber, to make 
enemy, you wagabone! And here goes again!’ says 1;| em be running away!’ says 1.—*But you have done 
for, shipmates, my blood was up, and I slaps another) wrong, sailor, in mislesting him,’ says one of the big- 
shot ata Frenchman, and sunk him inan instant. Sal| wigs. ‘Let us see the vessels you have taken.’ 
hailed me to sit still, and every body shouted, and the | shipmates, I hauls *em out of my pocket; and I'm 
fellow bobs his head down under the sea again; ‘Battle | blessed if they wur anything more nor painted paste- 
of the Nile!’ says I, ‘and me one of the owld Goliahs, | board as went upon wheels, and *Here’s the prizes, yer 
as had young Muster Davies killed alongside o’ me! | honours!’ says 1, handing *em over, ‘it’s easy enough 
Make the French run, and be d—d to you! says I; | to see the wagabone’s a cheat.’—*‘Still he’s entitled to 
‘heave about, and strike your colours! That arn’t the | his expedition,’ says the mag’strate; ‘and I’m sure one 
battle of the Nile, yer tinkering tailors!’ But, finding | of Nelson’s tars wouldn’t wish to injure a fellow-coun- 
that they were slack in stays, and that the French fleet tryman!’—‘Lord love yer honour’s heart! no, to be sure 
were pursuing the English, I couldn't bear it any long-| I wouldn’t says I, ‘and so he may have the prizes back 
er, shipmates; so up I jumps, and boards the stage, | again.’—*But you have done him some damage, my 
and puts two or three of the French liners into my | man; and you're too honest not to pay for it,’ says he. 
/—All right yer honor!’ says I, ‘in course I'll pay. 





pocket, when the same fellow rouses out again right 


through the water, and pitches into me right and left; | What’s the damages, owld chap?’ So the fellow pull- 
and I lets fly at him again, till a parcel of pollis-officers | ed a long face; and at last the big-wigs axed him 


whether ten shillings would satisfy him? and he makes 


came in, and there I was grabbed, and brought up all 
standing. Howsomever, as they axed me very purlite-|a low bow, as much as to say ‘Yes.’—All square, 
ly to go with ’m, why in course I did, carrying my | says I, and I pitches a guinea on the table. ‘Take it 
prizes and Sal along with me, afore some of the big- | out o” that!” says I; ‘and, yer honours, he may keep the 
wigs, and *Yo-hoy, yer honours!” says I, making my | whole on it if he’ll let me go and have another shy at 
salaams in all due civility, ‘I’m come to have justice | the French.’ But the genelmen laughed me out of it, 
done me on that "ere gander-faced chap as pretends to| and the lubber had his ten shillings; and Sal and | 
fight the battle o’ the Nile, and me one of the owld| made sail for a tavern, where we got all happy, and 
Goliahs!’—‘Y our worships,’ says the man, ‘he ‘salted | then bowled home in the cabin of a coach, singing 
me, and ’salted my ships.’—‘And pretty pickle you've | ‘Rule Britannia.’ ’ 
made of it, you lubber!’ says I. And then the big-) «ap, you man-handled ‘em like a Briton!” said old 
wigs axed whet it was all about, and the man ups/ Jack Sheavehole. ‘There's nothing like a shot or two 
and tells *em about the fleets, and my shieing the to bring the lubbers to reason.’ 
oranges, and hitting him in the eye, and the whole 
consarn, even to my having the Frenchmen stowed 
away in my lockers. And the big-wigs laughed; and 
one on *em says to me, says he, ‘Now, sailor, let us war the Gatien. 
hear what you’ve got to say for the defence.’—*The 
Defence, yer honours?’ says I, glad to find they know'd 
som’ut about the squadron; ‘the Defence,’ says I; ‘why, The perfect world by Adam trod, 
yer honours, she came up a-starn 0’ the Minnytaw, Was the first temple built to God, 
though she arterwards took her station a-head of her, y —— laid the beagle 

s ap : d heav’d its pillars one by one. 
and engaged the Franklin French eighty—’ —‘All very 


good,’ says the gentleman: ‘but we want to know what > — poner Anfang high— 
: * . - , e broad illimitabdle sky; 
you've got toisty for yourselff’—‘Well, yer honour, He spread its pavement, green and bright, 


says I, ‘it arn’t altogether ship-shape for a fellow to And curtain’d it with morning light. 


DEDICATION HYMN. 
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MIDNIGHT MASS. 


The mountains in their places stood, 
The sea—the sky—and “all was good;” 
And when its first few praises rang, 
The “morning stars together sang.” 


Lord, ’tis not ours to make the sea, 

And earth, and sky, a house for thee; 
But in thy sight our off’ring stands— 
An humbler temple ‘‘made with hands.” 


We cannot bid the morning star 

To sing how bright thy glories are; 
But, Lord, if thou wilt meet us here, 
Thy praise shall be the Christian’s tear. 


From the same. 
MIDNIGHT MASS. 


Music murmuring soft and low, 
Wailings sad of deepest woe, 
Solemn breathings of distress, 
From mortal souls’ unhappiness. 


Wailing like a low-toned hymn, 
Sung by midnight cherubim, 
Swelling upwards to the sky, 
Sounds that anthem choristry. 


Faint and dim the moonlight shines, 
Through yon solemn grove of pines, 
Where the death-gloom darkly waves 
Over burial-heaps of graves. 


In that chapel-choir at night, 
Cross and censer gleameth bright; 
And the altar tapers shed 

Light on many a reverend head. 


Sorrowing youth and drooping age 
Met on life’s long pilgrimage; 
Praying on cheouah weal and woe, 
For mercy in the world below. 


Many a prayer and many a moan 
Echo through that chapel lone; 
Mingling plaint and heart-feit sigh 
With priest’s responding litany. 


Cross and bead are counted o'er, 

For sorrowing sins’ unshriven store; 
And each monk, in cow! and stole, 
Sings mass for beadsman’s parted soul. 


From her dark and dreary cloud, 
The elfin wind is wailing loud; 
And the pale stars shine between 
The midnight’s purple rifted sheen. 


But hush! for lo! the hymn is o’er, 
Chaunt and psalm are heard no more; 
Solemn prayer and rite are done, 
Midnight mass and orison. 


Dimly through each aisle arcade, 
Torch and censer-smoke are swayed; 
Crucifix and train go by 

Each to his night-sanctuary. 


Dark and robed each form moves on 

To his silent cell of stone; 

Where in sleep sweet visions given, 

Fill each beadsman’s dream with heaven. 


Night and darkness vigil keep, 
O’er that olden abbey’s sleep; 
Angel-spirits guard the rest 

Of each lovely slumberer’s breast, 
And the sainted virgin’s spell 


Shieldeth o’er them all—farewell! c. D. M. 





From the same. 
BE STILL MY HEART. 
( Translated from the German of Helmina V. Chezy.) 


Be still my heart, tho’ Heaven 
From earth my child has ta’en, 
When life's dark veil is riven 
We yet may meet again. 
How selfish were the sorrow, 
To wish her sull below, 
Where life can only borrow 
Of hope relief from woe. 


Life’s summer bloom has faded, 
Ere spring had ceased to be, 
For joy will now be shaded 
By memory trom me. 

Forgive me Heav'n! the mother 
Within my breast doth swell, 
My heart its grief would smother, 

But nature will rebel. 


From the same. 
THE DYING INFANT. 


Pale, motionless and silent, lay 
An infant on its bed, 

While on its face the smile of peace, 
A beauteous halo shed; 

And on that face a mother gaz’d, 
With looks of wild despair, 

Conscious that death’s resistless hand 
Had fixed his signet there. 


She saw alone the hastening hour 
When to her fond caress, 

No more she might those raby lips, 
With tenderest rapture press; 

But saw not in that placid smile, 
The brighter vision seal’d, 

Which on her darling’s spirit broke, 
To her yet unreveal’d. 

For near the couch an angel spread, 
His pure ethereal wings, 

Imparting to that spotless soul 
Unutterable things; 

And whisper’d soft of anguish spar’d, 
Of bliss immortal given, 

And all its new-born senses fill’d 
With dreams of opening heaven! 


From the same. 
NATURE. 
( Translated from the German of Von Stolberg.) 


Oh, Nature! mild, and pure, and sweet, 
Do thou conduct my willing feet 

To where thy simple grace 

My longing eyes may trace. 

Oh, let me guided be 

In leading strings by thee. 


Thy toils can never mortals tire, 
Thy pleasures never can expire; 
Oh let me ever rest 

Soft pillow’d on thy breast, 

My mother deign to be, 

And make a child of me. 





STEAM NAVIGATION. 


With thee I could from rise of day 
With rapture e’en till night-fall stray; 
With lover's pure delight 

Sull wander all the night: 

Then let me wedded be 

Mine only love to thee. 


From the same. 
SONG. 


Think not, dear love! that there can be 
Within my heart one thought of thee 
Which love would ever blush to own: 
It beats for thee, and thee alone! 


The breeze upon some crystal lake 
Doth oft a transient ripple wake; 
And for awhile the Naiad fair 
Beholds not her own image there. 


Thus often does a careless word, 
Though lightly uttered, deeply heard, 
Disturb thy heart’s tranquillity, 

And hide awhile my jove from thee! 


FLOWERS. 
There is religion in a flower: 
Its still small voice is as the voice of conseience. 


Mountains and oceans, planets, suns, and systems 
Bear not the impress of almighty power 





In characters more legible, than those 
Which he has written on the tiniest flower 
Whose light bell bends beneath the dew-drop’s weight. 


Domestic Life.—Pleasure is to women what the sun 
is to the flower; if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, | 
it refreshes, and it improves; if immoderately, it with- 


ers, deteriorates, and destroys. But the duties of do- 


mestic life, exercised, as they must be, in retirement, | 
and calling forth all the sensibilities of the female, | 
are, perhaps, a8 necessary to the full developement of 


her charms, as the shade and shower are to the rose, | 


confirming its beauty and increasing its fragrance. 


Affection.—Affeetions well placed and dutifully che-, 


rished; friendships happily formed and faithfully main- | 


tained; knowledge acquired with worthy intent, and 
intellectual powers that have been diligently improv- 
ed as the talents which our Lord and Master has com- 
mitted to our keeping: these will accompany us into | 
another state of existence as surely as the soul in that | 
state retains its identity and consciousness. | 

| 


From the Atheneum 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 


The great experiment of traversing “the vast At- 
lantic” by the aid of steam has been triumphantly | 


successful; the Sirius and the Great Western once | 


and anchored in Falmouth Harbour on the 19th. The 
Great Western departed from Bristol on the 8th of 
April, and she also arrived at New York on St. 
George’s day! though some twelve or fifteen hours 
later than the Sirius;—and again, leaving New York 
on the 18th instant, reached Bristol on the 22nd. All 
honour to those who so boldly ventured and so ably 
triumphed. It is not two years since the assembled 
science at the British Association were engaged in 
warm discussion as to the possibility of that which 
has now been accomplished—done not only without 
accident, but with scarcely enough of perilous inci- 
dent to awaken public interest. How far the facts 
will bear out some or many of the speculations of the 
philosophers remains to be seen; the influences of 
weather, the proportion of tonnage to power occupied 
by fuel and engine, the average rate, &c. were then 
considered: and we shall next week have an opportu- 
nity of submitting to the scientific public full and ac- 
curate data on these subjects; the Log-Book of the Si- 
rius having been obligingly submitted for our use and 
their service. The Sirius had an unusually rough pas- 
sage, and encountered severe gales, which she rode 
out with comparative ease. The passengers, indeed, 
speak in the highest terms of the seamanship of Cap- 
tain Roberts, and the sea-worthiness of his vessel; in 
the roughest weather, says one of them, “she rolled 
decidedly less than a sailing vessel: we sat down to 
table as usual, without having to put up the stanchions 
to the table.” Her average speed we have not caleu- 
lated, but we observe that the least was 89 and the 
greatest miles in the twenty-four hours; but all 
such, and other interesting particulars next week. 
The superiority in speed of the Great Western we at- 
tribute in degree to her greater length. What then 
may not be accomplished by that noble vessel the 
British Queen, \aunched on Thursday, which is 275 
feet long, being 35 more than any ship in the British 
navy! The generous and enthusiastic welcome with 
which the officers of the Sirtus and the Great West- 
ern were received at New York does honour to the 
American people; every possible testimony of respect 
and hearty good-will and good wishes were shown to 
them; not a whisper of regret was heard that the 
great enterprise had been accomplished by British 
skill; they were welcomed as brothers by men who 
saw only in the event the revolution which had been 
at once effected in the commercial, and, we may say, 
in the social relations of the two countries—an event 
which will form an epoch in the history of civilize- 
tion itself—which tends to unite in the bonds of en- 
during fellowship the greatest nations of the earth, al- 
lied by language, by literature, by interest, and by 
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again ride proudly in British ports. The Sirius, as | blood; and offers to both, a guarantee, a thousand times 
we announced, left Cork on the 4th of April, and ar-| more binding than all the treaties that were ever pen- 
rived at New York on the 23d, St. George’s day! | ned for the preservation of that honourable peace which 
She again started from New York on the Ist instant, now gladdens and enriches them 
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